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WHOSE COUNTRY IS PALESTINE? 

THE PREDICAMENT OF THE ZIONIST LEFT 


( o He«& knqw that Palestine 
wf not an empty country 7 
u ■?" B P ber relates lh:.| Max 
■ nght-hand man, was 
concern when for the first 

EJ^ewemofiheprewncc 

bf um' * test,ne - Greatly agi- 
^nuo sc e Hcrzl and lold 

*8 mo i. ° Pphlwal Zionism : 

'u a n thw. vrt n rc com- 

^ci T c i ! ” To thls ds »y 

Wtdll that the early 

Whta kn0w ,hal Palestine 
^ rabs ’ lhat their 
ieni ainL' BMed 10 'Snore the 
t»uiS?.? alth,s wai the prim- 
kt&F? f^8« c Arab- Jewish 
Sadi danL'” 0Ur da T has taken 

^ ptuS U V ■ ,fn . Cnsi0ns ' 14 

Z Sir- d ° es not 

:s kneed.! 5 I h known facti. 
Hcr^i ??* s fobably apocry- 
**« Pilestine was 
him lhe Ru8 ' 
S ^ ^ n “' h - d fre- 

tUftr ^heif, writings to 
mIoq - 7^ p^ autochthonous 

from 

^'wHeS? Cn Ra<hid 

Is tiS 8 ;“ tb P ian novel 

?vJ tyhtther JewHh 

:.'f . •' 


immigration had not ruined the 
Arabs and forced them to leave, hu 
replie*. : *' What a question ! It was a 
blessing For .ill of us.” 

The early Zionist*, argued that the 
Jews needed a country of their own, 
that there were no longer any 
empty spaces on the earth, that the 
inhabitants of Palestine numbered 
no more than half a million, and 


AHARON COHEN : 

Israel and the Arab World 
576pp. W. H. Allen. £4 4s. 

that modern methods of cultivation 
would make Jewish mass settlement 
possible without any. need for the 
Arabfj tp leave. Palestine M that 
tinie w^s part of the Ottoman 


empire, and an Arab national move- 
ment did not exist. It was only- 
after the revolution of the Young 
Turks (1908) that suob a movement 
ctune into being, and it was also at 
about this lime that the Zionists 
first becume aware that they were 
facing a major political problem. 
They still thought itijat, with tact, 
patience, and a little goodwill on 
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both sides, it could be solved. Those 
eurly hopes, needless to ssty, were 
thwarted, and lhe question has been 
asked ever since whether the con- 
flict was inevitable or whether lb 
could have been prevented. 

Aharon Cohen, a member of a 
left-wing kibbutz,* believes that it 
could ; a protagonist of the idea of 
the bi-oktional state, he lias devoted 
many years to the cause of Arab- 
JewHh rapprochement, maintaining 
that, left to themselves, Jews and 
Arabs would have been able to 
reach 1 mutual understanding and 
that the Jewish national renaissance 
in Palestine might have integrated 
peaceably with,, the Arab national 
movement in the Middle. Enst. Uq< 
fortunately, the imperial interests of 
Turkey and Britain, the villains in 
' this story, were incompatible with 
such an understanding. Moreover, ; 
although some of : the Arabs were 
misguided and obstinate, the Zionist 
leaders let slip many opportunities 
- to reach agreement with their' neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Cohen’s massive book lists 
these miised opportunities, yet it 
leaves the reader unconvinced. The 
facts as' given are not wrong, 
though they are regrettably incorfl- 
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highly arbitrary. Me i r^ltrly argues 
lllal Hie Zionist leaders should have 
8»en much greater attention to the 
Arab question, should have tried 
even harder to win friends among 
their neighbours. I he catalogue nf 
.sins of commission and omission is 
mi Islam ia I : the* new immigrants 
ilioitld have Keen more tact fu], they 
should have studied the language 
and customs of ilie Arabs, more 
could have been done to .see (hat 
Ihc Arabs shared in ilie economic 
benefits of Jewish immigration. 

I here were possibilities of influenc- 
ing Arab public opinion, of explain- 
ing that the Jews dhl not intend to 
dominate the Arabs. Whether (his 
would have dispelled Arab fears is 
more than doubtful. The trouble 
with Mr. Cohen is that, after all 
these years of studying Arab-Jewish 
relations, he seems not to have 
understood the basic character nf 
(he conflict ; that, as in a Greek 
tragedy, each step follows the 
preceding one as its necessary i 
consequence, with few surprises mid i 
no peripeteia. He is reluctant to 1 
acknowledge that politics is about 1 
power-— a curious aberration in a i 
Marxist. J. 

The Arabs resented the Jews for c 
the same raison that nia.>s immigra- 
tion has always and everywhere •> 
been resented. These tensions could I 
perhaps have been overcome, but ^ 
what disturbed the Arabs above all L 
was the future plans of the Zionists, 
and they were no doubt correct in .. 
the essential point, namely, that the | u 
Jews wanted to establish in Pales- ( |< 
line something more than a cultural h 
centre. However exemplary their be- hi 
haviour, the -decisive question would 
have remained open : to whom was hi 
the country eventually to belong ? se 

The Arabs sensed the logic of Pj 
events more correctly than did the n< 
Zionists, who at the time were not ^ 
thinking in terms of political power, ye 
Present-day Arab historians are mis- «a 
taken in; their conviction that Zion- ra 
wm wag flb Initio out to expel them, m 
relentlessly striving to establish a “ 
Jewish state by force nf amis. The ^ 
early Zionists wore liberals ; , nt f ih 
pacifists, confused about their ufii- 

ai ^! and f;ickin g political in- 
Ntma. The first to perceive the a i 

"“•Jon was the sociologist sta 
b £!“«v 0 wro,e in a lei,cr in * 
state without bloodshed ? Where did " fi 
you ever see that ? Without violence na i 


ten .uid \s ii I ia >i 1 1 guile, 'imply hy •dliiiL 1 
lies and buying shares 7 

I'* ZiiuiM leaders did not see it (hat 
icd WJ J’ *' 1 ,(| i- Instead they talked 
u)j> n hot 1 1 lilt* o mini on ties hetucen 
nf jui J Arahx, about the great 

is hvinil'ic brolherliiiiHl. a hunt ihc*' cul- 
ms h'rjl revival that would ensue if the 
t .y l»n peoples joined forces. One ot 
gc I he few disihkvits .it the time was 
ire Richard l.icfiiheim, ,j young 
at « it-rman Jew who represented the 
lie Zionist executive in ( on a mu in c-pIc 
n. before the First World War. Jn a 
f. report to his superiors he agreed 
,j. i-ha-t it was vital to make every 
n to win the goodwill of the 

is Arabs, but he had few illusions 
is about the outcome of such a 
e policy : 

If The Arabs are and will remain our 
h natural opponents. They do noi care u 
e straw for the joint Semitic spirit ... I 
f can only warn urgently against a 
l historical nr cultural chimera. . . . They 
„ orderly government, just taxes, 

- and political independence. The L ? nst 
’ °f today aspires to marvels, none 
I other than A meric mi muchincry and 
i Paris plumbing. Of course the Arabs 
want to preserve their nation and 
develop their culture. What they need , 
for this, however, must come from - 
hit rope: money, organization, machin- ‘ 
cry. The Jew for them is a rival 
threatening their predominance jn > 
Pnleslme. [Quoted in Yaakov Ro’i: l 

|.2 C 10?i°" |,Sl .?ft ,dC r. t0 ,hC Ar0hS I 
Art "««■.) EmKm SUul,a I 

Lichl'lieini. of course, is one of the I 
villains in Mr. Cohen's book (a man r 
imbued with contempt for the t 
alien peoples of the Orient") ; but [ 
he seems in ret respect to have un- / 
tlersiood certain aspects of Arab- 
Jewish relations more cleanly than » 
his contemporaries. c 

_Li oh the ini’s views were heretical; II 
his friend Ruippin, the chief renre- n 
senlalive of the Zionist executive in u 
Palestine at the time, certainly did ii 
not agree with this pessimistic (I 
appraisal and continued to work for K 
Arab-Jewish understanding. Twenty tc 
yeare Utter he sadly realized that his l 
work had been in vain. “ What we ai 
can get today from the Arabs we do si 

-w,u nced " he noled h w* diaiw. 

What wo need— we can’t got. , 
What the Arabs are willing to give 
us IS at most minority rights r.s in . 

I -.astern 1 -u rape/' 

Mr. Cohen argues that there was 
ft rnl chance of Arab-Jewish under- h- 
standing ln 1913-14, of which noth- re 
mg came, largely because the Zion- ol 
isls wore procrastinating and took n er 
frivolous view" of the Arab oi 
national movement. The contacts cr 


■re between the iv.n peoples hau* in 
recent years been the subject of 
i u i scholaily studies based on archival 
L ,j material, and the picture that 
emerges from them is very different 
1 from the one painted hy Mr. 
Jl t’uhcn. It is a iiitle surprising that 
j. he has not incorporated these fincl- 
,*[ ings in the Fnglish edition of his 
hook and revised it accordingly. 
(The original Hebrew version of 
Israel anti the A rah llor/i/ appeared 
\l i" 1964.) 

a l et us assume the unlikely, that 
d ;, n agreement til sorts Jud been 
y reached in 1914: s uch an alliance 
l» won hi have made sense only if it 
s had been directed against the Turks, 
i This would not have remained a 
■secret for long, and it is not ditlicult 
r <0 imagine how (he Turkish auibori- 
i ties would have reacted. Arab Palcs- 
I tine would have survived; whether 
i the Jewish communities would is 
' much less certain. Above all, such a 
’ pact would not have outlasted the 
storms of war. Once Turkish rule 
was overthrown, the struggle for 
Palestine was hound to become a 
free-for-all, and the Arab-Zionist 
conflict would have reappeared with 
a vengeance. 

Many attempts were made by the 
Zionists during the 1920s and 
1930s to reopen the dialogue. The 
official Zionist line was parity; as 
the I7lli Zionist Congress resolved, 
neither people should dominate nor 
be dominated by the other. The 
principal idea guiding the Brith 
Shalom (Peace League), a group of 
Jewish intellectuals, was that Pales- 
tine shoukl he a bi-naiiona! slate in 
which Jews and Arabs should enjoy 
equal civil, political, and social 
rights, without distinction of major- 
ity and minority. The lack of 
response from the Arab side was 
total. “ What is the point of reach- 
ing agreement among ourselves if 
there is no one on the other side ? ” 
Ruppin wrote after years of effort , 
to Magncs, President of the Hebrew 
University and one of the chief 
advocates of Arab-Jewish under- . 
standing. 

The members of Brith Shalom t 
retired that without agreement be- | 
tween Jews and Arabs there would < 
be perpetual strife, creating a .situa- 
tion in which it would be impossible r 
to build a society such as Zionism * 
had originally envisaged. Mugncs n 
remained an opponent of the idea r 
of a Jewish stale up to the very t 
end. Even in 194(5 he did not rule v 
out the possibility that in a military r 
conflict the Jews would defeat the a 


n Arabs, but iliis would not bring 
it peace. However ihc frontier was 
il drawn, irredenta would he created 
it on ciiher side of the bonier, and 
it this would almost certainly lead to 
r. further war. Prophetic words— but 
,1 wliui was the alternative ? 

I- The predictions of the pcaee- 
s makers wore correct, bill they could 
not point to any practical solution. 

1 Only now, after more than forty 
1 years, some Palestinians have conic 
1° ftccopl the idea of a bi- national 
l stale. This may he all to (he good, 

, but by now a Jewish stale exists 
. and the Zionists regard the recent 
l converts to hi- nationalism with 
sonic suspicion. For while in their 
i l-nghsh-langiiagc publications they 
propose tile establishment of a 
multi-national, democratic, secular 
Palestinian stale, the Arabic orig- 
inal usually refers to an Arab stale, 
in which only those Jew's (and pre- 
sumably their offspring) would be 
considered citizens who were resi- 
licnis before the beginning of the 
'Zionist invasion" in 1917, To 
come out unambiguously one way 
or another does of course present 
the Arabs with a delicate problem 
A little double-talk in politics 
may do no harm, but on a deci- 
sive issue like this there should be 
clarity. Hie Palestinians, after all 
will have to live not with Mr! 
Mayhew and Mr. Nutting, but with 
the Israelis, and it ix the Israelis 
Inal they should persuade. 

In the 1930s the Arab demand 
was for the total cessation of immi- 
gration. Palestine was an Arab coun- 
try, the argument ran : the Jews had 
no historical connexion or claim. 
Nor were the Arabs willing to 
accept the 400,000 Jews already 
there. “ If 7(1 million cultured and 
Germans could not tolerate 
600,000 Jews, how could the Arabs 
be expected to do so?" Auni 
Abdul Uadi, the leader of the 
Isliqlal, asked the Palestine Royal 
Commission in 1937. When the 
Mufii of Jerusalem was asked by 
Lord Peel on the same occasion, I 
Does his Eminence think that this < 
country can assiinilialc and digest i 
the flW.OOO Jews now in the conn- < 
try l the answer was a brief anil ( 
categorical “ No i 

■ I hew were the yea is nf growing i 
persecution ol flic Jews in ('cntrnl \ 
and I: astern l umpe ; there were 6 
million Jews doomed (in Wei/.- : 
niann's phrase) to be pe.nl up where t 
they were not wanted, and for tl 
whom the worltl w;w divided into e 
places whore they could not live d 
and places which they could not il 
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*ne other side, their bomber al the limit of wear ^. OVTt tt¥h >*•» uft Mf A 

“of 'the range, many of thhtft 1 mm# •- 2 <n »*>» Write for ottr catalogue lo 30 Bloomsbury Street, London, If'.C.l, 
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cumulating «l. hi were enmiirh in NANCY Mil TOIH) : 
vilialc any ch.njic .»( .ichii-viiijj ihc ,i 1n 

major p.,n of t lurL,’, ..hjccliiv, ii nAnA Il,c C ' r “ l 
was j'usi .is imicli hivaiiib «>i tit: Hamilton. t'-l. 

insoluhlj ten. in a, within his empire ' — 

iliar lie realized so lew of i hem. There is nuicli in del 


’ainter and decorator 


NANCY MJTFOftl) : fi I'n I speaking voice. Hcliind ihi- 

Frcderiefc (he Great well- told story ol l-ivtlerkli s umih ei-OKn, • , acts f »f s- 

AWflP I luinr li Hamilton. H. early manhood. In will have imegri v*ln\°! htr ^ 

■ ! u ‘ ard v 1 rji,vk '- Ur win i?!ti n l w ^- : 

Theie is much In delight the eye in ' ,MU ' lkv,U;l1 Reeled f or 

- 


Iftl.K »»" TF: 

[\iiindnr 


Ss-e JZJTJttxx: ■* r -s tr 

Netherlands, and large parts of Jlalv. !*. U ! ng ,lls riUlonyl view ol ,lrnv «N a! the end of the something else is another sorl oi ail| horit u 

he not only inherited the often oppo- ‘ l,c re< ! u aments of the limes ’* only . soon ' Wliai Frederick the Urea m ^n, SCd i’P lhc 4 

sed policies of his various nredeccs- because " lhe dietidcs of his heart , .J™* ls no more agreeable ami valued ,s only to he recovered h v J lle , so ™f 

sol's in these countries, but at the wcre oflcn P u,,in B him in another frin ! f “ 1 environment lor intellectual ,lw hard intellectual labour ol ,c- and .iJ;oi„ r ‘! ,ed «. #a ' r ' 
«,me time developed :/ wider view dir * lio "’’ The view that vhivalr ie "' ork , ■ *"«« Milftml. “ than d !^»' «k*’U 75 

of lhc purpose for which they were m,,lo,,s 'alhcr than political cctui- * C0Untr V house.'' It is in a *' aulhority^d Am 2*^ 

united m one ham/. derations or dynastic ambition were * k JV this hook may ^ iT ZwZ i ^ >"« lo 

< Jt.iries ,aw himself as divinely T!*™* 1 '» «he i:„, ^ ^ Ih V*°' y - !5 of^K ^ JlS 

appointed to lead a i mired Christen- lr0m ! JS p,,r * ,0: ’ e l,0 « ««*!« another of die numerou^ members ,tc - No ,ra J dn,, v this - it may he^atiS” 5 

<l<»n :ij! ains! its eslernal and inter- ""'"T !,> l 1 ! 0 . m:m n “ r «he of the German or!* mVliur Eunlman dl r ' hti i» Sdt|f a t Cd 1 - , '» ^ * 

i»aJ enemies, die Muslim Turk* ; ,nd ^N«.ty „f |„ s t.mes. princely and noble families. Sell as £.' P r V| , U J 'fc l, »" f r , ' ul1 - Hecouldu^ 1 

the Lutheran heretics, h was partly .^ l wouW verge on the captious or® cnlivSTShlhe .^® raclcr ' z « l wrote, uses what he wrow Th ''^r- before whoniiu,d 

its mis fort unc to take seriously ««hcr in dismiss this book as a or wclT<£n£,i,^ ,,ea !* nft : do!e leisure hours. h,s I 0 Pty a part: 

xmnnonpNen „bo.u Christian unity |“«® |«* ^ atavistic piety or lo conversation in an exeliKite eS ^“lerick had greater and more defend" 

o winch contemporary rulers of J lK fce H solely on the extent of its and thus it creates Iho illusion in ifrIII !d , 11 , ! l,C ( CL ' ll,;l1 il!ld Phonal and ii r h «lie ft !“ i 

T.nice and Jin.uland oavo •■» fact uni aceuraev nr f.-imiii.irii., the rear Ip r i h»r hn ' ; l ls,0n in S'fls— and they were nmr.* e,.n. . rcll .gi°n all afes’j 


were often pulling him in another fri,llf “ I environment lor inlclleclu; 
direct ion". The view that ehivalric work ’ wr,lus Miss Milford. " rha 
notions mi her than political coiisi- a ' w,, " rim country house." It is i 
derations or dynastic ambition were i< . ll ‘n l ■ 51 boil<c 'h 111 this hook ma 


uiiu iiiier- 

Kid enemies, the Muslim Turks and 
the Lutheran heretics. 14 was partly 
his misfortune to take seriously 


notions ralhcr than political consi- wen-run country house." It is in . ' ■ . P oi *i*«ii. mihtarv aullioriiJ r'H 

iipiiernii>,l Ml cc line lh , 17,11- SiT i'*"* “ J h £ ^^5* 

peior Irom Ins purpo.se does credit another of ilio ‘numenin ' ,L *i ,l,e - No ° I1L ' ttUs done this-- it niav ti ** h KW firea,cr * fai<- 

neither io .he man nor to the of.heGernian Ij J: impo-ssihle-for all ,h" rlnln llZ t ?° * * 

complexity of his limes. princclv and urthlo rc..,a European all its aspects. Mis,' Miilmd'T (01 : 1 . h . e +*& 


oomnionpf ic^s about Christian unity niere ;«* of atavistic piety or lo oonversad^ln ^ exelui^ S area.er and more defend" hVTw^ 11 

to winch contemporary rulers of J l, dge M solely on the extent of its and thus it creates Iho illusion in a?r7- Cd , ll l ! l,e CL ' lll;l1 il!ld Pvisonal and hcr h «lii !“ 

France and Bnsjand gave no re riot is facll,ttl accuracy or familiarity with dlc rcader that he is a passing guest, ftimtlv.nd Jlr?. ih^ n . lor f S° n 1101 Wlc vanity, thoLS 

thought, and which they therefore "^ern scholarship. The mosl inter- W ^ remember most vividly. i„ airof lorf^'T''^' ! han of ^ *nki Xi 

greeted w till incomprehension and C! * im S P a ««gcs examine the relc- l-Vetlerick^ i ieari1 ', lhe . la,k aho m about him. ivell-cmliiwed w f rds J’*ay now sim p 

mistrust. Other rulers were fearful «"« modern time, of the £ftfor^ ^ « he.se writer an essay to *5 

of ambitions lo world monarchy, ,d «ils of Archduke Olio's ili„«.rJ rt M. L i.;?^^. n = , J XHJ . t,on : and treasure solved the nrnhlem uhi.a. .!,. .. !' a f, .^ d s could mh 

which the Emperor never entertained.' 


ESSs s F «i=* ; :s 

foicboai. They should command re- ne had u beau- self puis to us. How does one 

spect, even if not universal agree* 


. yi.miaium, ■■ — If - 

A common enmity lo Charles was ®ven if not universal agree- 

sole and sufficient cause for the series P n1, Perso "ifying "lhe imperial \ IT n i • « 

«f strange alliances forged against ldca ’ wbich « the archetypal con- /VlOSf THn iCn 

him by France with the Papacy, the °* p ! of humanity ", Charles is A wUlloIl (Jl IXlCll 

Lutherans .< n, i ih/« t.i.i., praised .is th<> fnmr>ni..,. .l. .. 


words may now siigi^ns 
lake an essay to MfJaiii 
f«iril\ book could prmti; 
able background to iW| 

ta\ks. 


him by France with the Papacy, the 
Lutherans, and the Turks. 

Peace mas essential for the Em- 
peror’is ultimate goals, but his own 
immediate policies made peace im- 
possible. Burgundian and Spanish 
lenrttorial claim* on France, no less 
than French and Spanish rivalry in 
. Paly, made for Irreconcilable eoiui- 
lK». Charles’s successive political 
testament* for his son ‘ Philip h 
revftii a strong belief that hoMiliiy to 
Fiance must .he the cornerstone of 
Habvburg policy. Moreover, if lllw 
of Jus possessions which I'.iccd the 


* . • ciiiincs is 

praised as the forerunner of the MARIA KROLL ir-,liion • 
modern movement for a united Letters from Llsetette 
Europe and a united Church. This Translated hv ,h!r 
may prove difficult ,o reconcile 26^ GolK “fi * 1 '\Z 
with the portrait of "a ralhcr rom* - * ° llh ' 


possible. Burgundian and Spanish In 111 !l?rl f ■ , a r:ihcr rom ' d,, y life", wrote lisc 

lonrilorial claim* on France, no less i „ „ f ° f lh “ ; Midd'c Ages, iost Elisabeth Charlotte known lo her “ We havc bccn cxircn 
than French and Spanish rivulrv in . lcn worW • ***« of the familiars as Lisclolle was ninpi.^n ppewrvc “Ppcaranccs.** 

Ita.Lv. madf frti- imu. n ..n..ui. _ sixteenth century. Charles fnuoiif when she arrival c — ■' It Was sOmiSinio. tin 


k=m f "ml iiu ;>, «« m.^ 

Monsieur died. - | don’ll know how l " i )" S '? orc " “, die oU ^ 
people can s-iv ib-i i «... ij.. ,W !' IU ' • <hc earned van a 

dog life", wrote I isclotte * in VJ3N" jiV’ 0nc wo ^ rs f l 


. r .. . VMttllMIC CIVIII- IO IWOllSICII 

/ulion Yet C harles', cruel policy 1-ouisXIV. 
towards religious minorities, merely u 

i*mil inn,.. I 1 ... .. * He ■ 


; Mfc'-. "I" iT'r 0 ™ rtf' 

We have hei*n ,i f — herself was unconscious!} i 

r t * ; , „ been .surprising; firandcan? 

1 so H . i ,M1 V ha ,r ii f ; , ‘ lKr sl, ‘Wed her mudi sjm^ 
L i h ! . h,l ^ i,,u,s favoui ill’s kindness. . 
snhin . y n ' 1 . lLT ‘ : [ nd viva i cil I. isclotte s Idlers ate i 

. ..v , 'r l, ! fr a,,tl Mon.sieni'. record or cwn life in fai 
i -- m u >‘, n luT and her child /.,• .udcH: they ate ws 
'• • I J- V T''T skn * ,l,n,v front vcheiiKMil and coarse, raii 
, , tU dian from an v one else", poignant, and from wki 
’ v’umplamed. "Ilis friends, my they give a welcome af®' 
Iim.r ° H ,luvl ‘ '“v* 1 an great contcmponff.. 

f, r h,m ht- »f all plays are canBiJ & 
SIS./. . M l,,e ,nnsl ' 1 n ‘** again”, writes *' 


““.t.'s: icssr SSSSSS ^-/axiLM SeF.iyi s 

SSHSSS s “,5 fSSSg 

’ “/J 71311 ® i { s fulfilment more i i Jls second marriage. It was clem- th-u , ll, ‘ i ulll ;| n liour him a new lease of M 

difficult. Thus friendship win, E ng . , e S u h £ , . jl ' Vii ys room lor such a he had little use for women A Com minimi'’' ^ hc " h vr son grew to means to write one 

land was necessary to neutralize 12dS hv'T ap ^’ bl , lt llie «W» wit declared that Mo7cur mfZ f'" ,m ’ hk ‘ n,s ‘ m,w 

France, but for many years Charles orovidf h^ih^ru 1 Hnd RJ 0 * 1 foolish of women and Madame him rif k i ? dv, ' c m V Mm 10 Miave This .selection of Lisekni 

feh cotiiDclfei! in 6t,«,i u.. u.-_ provide both fuller uuotaiions fmm the most FiinMeh uame himself. Monsieur nisi humiu. an.i i,-.« n,tuani5o«. W* (l 
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has ils ndva mages. W*' 
open to criticism. Wt ^ 
translations only « j*, 
correspondence : *** J 

French corrospondfmt a 

Tkn Utlnro hMD St'V' 


, ^ '-Jicvaiter Ue Lorraine mu ,i 9l .ohi„, • . currespunuciiwr. — ^ 

and the Marquis d'Elliat. Liselotle n fi lcr 1,1 11 n V debauches." French corresponded ^ 

had no pretentions io looks fwhen she i™*! ■ no f on . ,J ‘ Mimsiciir who The letters have be® ^ 
was an elderly woman, Saint-Simon flaiUhlor ■' ,s . olo,iL ‘ ^ criticism. Her and often reduced to i W 

described her as " German to the Inst S5l« 8 •• ?"!?" “Y* s ‘ > N,,u mai hdaincil. graph. Liselotle ‘ i 

drop of her blood, with (he figure of dmnk 1i 1 bwisl y , crca,,lre * drunk ns scholarly treatment-^ 1 * | 

a Swiss Guard While Monsteur ff ,hrcc w or OUr ‘»»e* a week, one may not agree ***' 
ed a nf . ns, ? ur one has no mn r.v her wilb ^ 


|JlC ciniririKim scene is a 
• rnr drama, so the 
a natural f"i narrative: with 
jOi.TKin? character lu educate. 
v mo convincing details of his 
„, Wi f ien the least ambiiiou.s 
J J n hnrtlly umv Ps^lrick 
jg, Urge new novel The I’irb 
p 4 ntorIunatel> does miss, 
Ct^sthe biggest possible way. 
BfftanjUtaraeier is not especially 
L The details ol his fur- 
pinlcr are skimped. Fin- 
■ /decisively, the uulhor is the 
iiahdous writer in the world : it 
ijj Di't to admire the aggressive 
sjiS with which he attempts to 
the reader into numb Mibmu- 
' Hard, but very necessary. 

(hiiirthir is a book about a 
[Artist-- a painter called Hurtle 
dd. Since the viewpoint is 
1. Outfield's, lhe writing can 
cutely (Mr. White supposes) 
.every opportunity to be -paint- 
:v.e are precipitated willy-nilly 
tie midst of a vision. Need one 
h the vision is impulsive, irra- 
iL tangled, obsessive, paranoid, 
ung. elemental, holy V Can 

5 '.■id it. or indeed gel a single 
i in edgeways ? 

Iht Hones' s Mouth, a novel 
in many ways is the prototype 
f-e work under discussion, there 
stays the doubt (and the doubt 
fie savins grace; whether Jim- 
ws really all that good. Dufllcid 
mi by his creator to be the 
«— so great that even the poor 
id fools who presume to under- 
his paintings can only momcn- 
suslain themselves on such a 
Jpa spiritual peak before 
Wing back into the common pit 
orlality. By the ond of the novel 
wi has become one of Austra- 
Kstmual institutions, a fact Mr. 
rate maktt peat game of. in his 

E?;* ^'Wnl manner. Hut 
""ghoul the mel (here i, not a 
independent voice 
K n * 10 .die products of 
Cr 'ii* dL ’ m oriic creative drive 
iLn exception of 

pjj Volt ev, an incredible girl 
Ej J 1 ?, n,akcs love to Outlie Id 
ClinVS y ' JfCar a « e Sup before 
IS «^° nqucr ‘ h e world as 

l ^ at ‘he reader has to 

Wild’s n? Unre ? ne ' is “Cecpt 
simply on 
the language 
CK c °mnmnicate his vision, 
r bce «y here to mistake the 


intention foi tin? sleeil. Certainly 
there can be no quarrel about the 
level of the intention -it was a h.ugcly 
ambitious tiring for White lo try to 
ilo. Hui as fur the deed . . . well, 
it would lake groat solemnity to 
swallow it whole. 

To lake only a small sample, the 
cf fee liven ess uf a sentence like the 
following is absolutely dependent on 
the readei brushing by it without 
thinking - depeiulcni, that is, on a 
willingness to be abstractly im- 
pressed ; " Soso pursed up her face 
into the shape of a doughnut." 
Writing of that type is neilhei 
reality concent rated nor reality in- 
tensified, nor even reality circum- 
vented. It has nothing to do with 
reality at all. It has no relevance to 
anything except Writing -its effect 
depends oil the reader being vaguely 
aware of what modern writing has 
been matte to do, and might con- 
ceivably in this novel be doing again. 
And in this novel, as in all While's 
previous novels, it is this art-writing 
that commingles with his true power 
of observation and quite literally 
mucks it up. 

Consider this momentary impres- 
sion of Duffield's patroness, Olivia 
Davenport (nde Boo Hullingrakc): 

. . . and her face which that evening 
hud sited ils van Dongcn chic Tor lhc 
gas-lit concavities ol a Green Christ, 
was fun her transformed, by strain, 
into a (urge, costive, powdered arse. 

Now what is going on here, except 
a glaring attempt to up the ante by 
piling on the effects ? The phrase 
about " van Dongen chic " conveys 
something, both in absolute terms 
and in terms of the preparation 
White has given it in his carlicr 


ol ri.insmiitiite a hm mire visual in- 
tensity from first in hm . .md wln>«? 
language is consequently inflated m. 
and beyond bursting point. So there 
is very little expression le.-s expression, 
instead, there is a plenitude nt 
powdered arse. 

Evoked in such a inannet, the 
paintings themselves Die a bit hard 
to take. "1 he obsessive vision which 
enables Du Field to gel the lop end of 
Olivia mixed up w ith the bottom end 
leads him lo produce a corpus of 
work which seems on the whole to 
resemble lhe early el lot is of James 
Cilceson. doubt the Tom Adams 
painting on the jacket- a tnolhily 
sttb-HacOdiian caprice larteil up along 
the bottom edge to look like a poor 
Drysdnlc- also has its relevance. 
There is no reason, except the awed 
numbness induced by a relentless 
black-jacking from the author’s 
prose, for inking those evocations as 
representing anything else than run- 
uf-thc-mill surrealist confectionery. 

Sad to say. a judicious disinclina- 
tion to be overwhelmed by the Irans- 
tigurativc urgency of Duflicld's in- 
terior workings a Hu entails a cer- 
tain scepticism about the characters 
oil the feature list. Nance Light foot 
is the wonderfully generous whore 
who obligingly writes herself oil' 
when no longer necessary. Hero 
Pavtoussi is the Greek lover who -is 
better than anybody else at eating 
the hero alive (Dnllicld's is an inges- 
live and excretory vision) but never 
really itiulirrsiamk. Not even his 
foster-sister, the hunchbacked 
dwarf Khoda who is there at the 
beginning and in at the death, 
genuinely grasps what Dulficld is 





descriptions -Olivia’s elegant sur- setting at. That privilege is reserved 
roundings have been established with for the fellow-artist. Katherine Vol- 
a suggestive lushness which demon- kov, and even she has her own life 
strides udmirnbly White’s power of to lead. What else is there for Duf- 
cvocalion and historical recall, field to do. in the finality of his giant 
Similarly (lie bit about the gas-lit loneliness, except lo paint God and 
Greco concavities transmit* some- die in the attempt ? Did any other 
thing. But what does the large, critic cvet count V 
costive, powdered arse convey except As a paiutei. Hurtle Dutlield is a 
(a) While's fascination with the word writer's fantasy this writer's fail* 
" costive ", which makes several tasy. Alone, misunderstood on 
oilier appearance*, nnd (b) con- till but superficial levels, piling 
vexilits, which tire extraordinary on his clfccts in a divine 

things for gas-lit concavities to be scramble, and always trying for Ihi 
further transformed into, even by big one. You suspect him of noi 
strain ? realizing his own true virtues. Ir 

It is characteristic of White to have the end lie goes down in a flurry ol 
no style, but rather a manner -an language which may have beer 
inflated manner. And it is charac- inspired by Finnegans Wake bui 
(eristic of an inflated manner that which unfortunately recalls A 


things for gas-lit concavities to be scramble, and always trying for the 
further transformed into, even by big one. You suspect him of not 
strain ? realizing his own true virtues. In 

It is characteristic of White to have the end lie goes down in a flurry of 
no style, but rather a manner -an language which may have been 
inflated manner. And it is charac- inspired by Finnegans Wake but 
(eristic of an inflated manner that which unfortunately recalls A 
you cannot ease off without lapsing Spaniard in the Works. It is an 
into a deflated manner, as in the appropriate end for a hero whose 


a Swiss aiiarj").' While MinXSr ££ ,hree ( , ur on^may n.a a^ 

led a life of debauchery. Madame led all it ??, “ f f etfll0 P tor mc ll is and bracket her J* 

, .7. u.imeicd all ihc Mainlenon'x fault." f„ r Sevignif and Saint-Sw» 


I “Brief, brilliant and terrifying” A. S. Byatt, 

The Times 9 

A flittering example of the species , , . a irmmnfi 

«»S% 5 ®* 8 SSE- 6 h“ 

again Md agam” Arthur Calder-MaStaU ' : 

Sunday Telegraph . . . "One of those works that ■ 
seems to distil so perfectly the talent of its author • 
. • . a very perfect book . , . one of the best 
writer we have’ 1 Malcolm Bradbury, New Society 
. - . Really extraordinary assurance as a work . . ■? . 
ot art . . . Miss Spark has found her pifeh’’ ; * ■ 
Robert Nye, Guardian 

Macmillan 30s . : 


Better than her husb and 

CONSTANCE WRIGHT: ^ . 

Louise, Queen of Prussia Eff ■"* n, » ,u « Frederick himself if he so 

1 William Uf. who could only sneak well nnd does more ^Tj 

. -69pp. Muller. «2s. ' , .l?S n “ y,lab,w ^ inherently p remarkable .wong^J 

’_. t< ■ . ' . , JJJJJJWc to make up his mind. His whom popular J 

The (u^tory.of Prussia knows uf few a 5 >cau , tiful and intclligcnl round with * n -^ r Cg3 

women who were in any sense re- att2 n n “! u u ly ll ”raetcd strong after her «oq 
markable or played any Dnrt in ih«.‘ ri i As . Nu i lclci, n himself pul emperor at Vertwjjj 
country's affZ The ? C,r L W ‘l and ^‘-■udfuslness critical and 

rov'nl 1 he electoral or and *hc is a hundred rimes belter part of a modern biflgWJj 

»,Vn Sp ® USes vere modest and re- fhan hcr husband have been » great udvm? 

]oft ,he Work ° f k Mi : s Wrj 8ht has succeeded In — 

fvheilE ° l * 1Cir husbands, even to ,j Jf the queen and her . In a fronl-page wft 1 

BteMki? 0 W . erc mcd ^ cr e or worse ' fr« i^ rS ’ ,he ^ court with oriSmtl cTnnan^^ 
toui ^- S one exception : Queen hnnS^V^ and vacillalsoris, the s'nwr's Eritmertw&n 

i iSf 1 ■ ■ ' 7 wh o already in her li fa d ^^ rous defeat, and the hopes of a r,i„ Third Reich] po*»WL 
' bme, and-much; mbre so afSr h^' W^nd. recovery. But there is very Et lSSb?? wtfitffB 
£f^ooX C r ideath ’ S ett,me 1,16 subject :tn° n ^ E° ! ‘ Iical and ’Wciiil con- lnt i here at last h 


following example : 

She wits wcuring that slightly cold, ex- 
pressionless expression sumo children 
can put on, and which is the mosL com- 
plete of all disguises. 

But such passages are rare in The 
Vivisector, which has the special (a&k 


L kIP<G ( strated. What tantalizes Dick is the 

pKstie Animal enigma of Anlonio’s friendly feelings 

Longman 30s towards him. his tenderness and 

i' — . hints that during a poor Italian 

r<auiu>^i T childhood and later as a profes- 

isuhiw. « ^ as recently slonal footballer, Antonio had 

own or fiction l the pangs some experience of homosexual 

t^° yir| g sexual performance love and that bis apparent horror 

more familiar, Soper- of it now is .defensive, even 

Him Utrud.!- .« “ 1 i rr-l ■ n ...L t-USnn ne a 


Apprupnulc end for li hero whose 
whole existence was in language. 
For till the novel’s innumerable ges- 
tures towards concrete detnil, the 
business of Hurtle Duflicld's nctuully 
leurninu to paint is got over in a 
paragraph. The solid hero of the 
book is the city of Sydney. 


avaged 


and occasionally silly, but the author 
has created an oddly touching figure 
in this middle-aged man roused to 
self-destructive emotion after a life- 
time of indifference, restraint and 
discretion. 


i!j UrprisiD 8 toat this story sly. There is no sudh thing as a com- 

CaTP® 1 ** 1 Passion should pletcly hopeless love, and Francis J£AN 0NfMljS , 

1 tne homosexual feelinus of King is at his best when suggesting n.. Hnniiir 

^ged novelist for a marri^l those moments of irrational opli- Albert Camus and Christianity 
''nose energies are exclusively mHm nnd the lowering of other stan* Translated by Emmett Barker , 
^vards Women. Antonio is dards which can go with a possessive 159 ojI1 nnd Macmillan. 30s. 
g^Pher teaching temporarily sexual love: the restlessness which ^ 

^ l Sk\elt rSity 8nd he takes both^t min°u°^J empty and°one with French title: Camus, a volume in- 

3 w he Covers ' that encourage m his trealme recognize that Camus was opposed 
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I CAPE OF STORMS H 

| JOHN GORDON DAVIS 45s B 

m THE TRIPLE ECHO B 

a H.E. BATES 16s 1 

| A HOUSE FOR SPINNER'S GRANDMOTHER B 

i EDITH UNNERSTAD 18s 1 

3 SHE LOVES ME, SHE LOVES ME NOT ■ 

1 RAYMOND PEYNET 20s B 

m GO WHEN YOU SEE THE GREEN MAN WALKING ■ 
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B ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS ■ 

HENRY BRINTObl 35s B 
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I BOB WILSON 80s fl 
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Superhuman prospectus 


23.10.70 TLS : 121S 


Mimri. lui.iKMMt . 

I.c Hair tit*. A nines 

JMpp. |»ari%: < i;iilini., i ti. J.sfr. 

In his only previous novel. I cm hetfi 
oh dt i I ‘at Michel 

Ttuiinrev revamped l lie Mniy »»/ 
Hohinsun (Viisiic: ihc eusiauny 

forced lit rcneynli.ilc his place in lire* 
natural wmltl. ( rustic die plucky 
Anglo-Saxon handyman w.is slid veil 
ami <uhstiiiiicef by an allugclhcr 
more theoretical model of explorer, 
who was obviously u graduate of ihc 
Sor bonne and seemed to have been 
shipwrecked not in the South Seas 
bnt on some atoll in ihc collective 
unconscious, down where the myths 
begin. I.c Hoi t let A nines is a 
bigger, odder and more cn ill railing 
book still, ibis time, the events 
which M. i oiirnier has appmjuiaicd 
and raised to the power of myth ore 
leaf instead nl fielive ones. 

The |ilckel-iiole on his hook is 
helpful: it explains that the “deep “ 
intention of I.c Koi «/i\v Atthtcs has 
been to "deduirc la * drftle de 
guerre rhilkVisme, lev camp, tie 
concentration et Tc ddlcr lenient de 
I'anndc rouge scion line voie pnre- 
niunt symbol it pic et sans rccuurir 
■*« vieux ressurls de I'histoirc cl de 
In psychologic ”, This superhuman 
prospectus, for the rectification of a 
human chaos, may seem implausible 
or even offensive, ranking ns an 
infidelity to the real sufferings of 
the Nazis’ victims. But all history, 
however mundane its principles, is 
figurative in relation in lived experi- 
ence, so M. Tournicr's ambition is 
unusual only in degree. Anyway, his 
exercise in metu-lfistory is enor- 
mously clever and Le Roi ties 
Aulnes a lusty jcu d esprit, 
generated by the impact of s< high 
and often jocular intelligence on 
inlraclablc historical events. 


i In jimcl I i.i% liw scclions, ivvn 
bmp "nos mirroring each other at 
the ’•tail and finish, and three 
briefer chapters of iiMJisiiinn. 'I lie 
opening ,eciion i, a splendidly mix- 
's' if led piece uf gmicsqiiuric. It is 
'he i on Mia I, kept with ihc left hand 
because the right has been damaged 
b\ a starling -handle, of Abel lif- 
fringes, a Parisian enragiste whose 
brain i.s much inti sharp and pro- 
found lo he kepi still when pulling 
Mobilgus int(i f'iiroeiis. l-f is iisune 
■ih'ru- is .i gauge that he is meant 
lor something higher, or at least 
more complex : he is Ahel because 
he he lungs. like Hitler’s chief bulls, 
the Jews and the gypsies, lo the 
family of the rootless; and Tif- 
fiiiige-t. alter Bluebeard's castle, be- 
can-.e lie is. or so a behaviourist 
wiuiJcl as, nine, .m ogre, willi an 
appetite lor young broiler-hmisc 
flesh. 

,f 'Tinges writes up his dia ly with 
Mime rcgulariiy from Ihe beginning 
!,1e . outbreak of war in 
' I' a rollicking diwitnionl, in 

which lie plies between ihe rather 
colourless present and Jus very 
momvme/i/f 1 schooldays. As re- 
created by the vindictive Tiffauges. 

M. Christopher’s— the name is of 
great importance— becomes the 
almost defin'd i vc parody of a 
wailed-in. nionasex community, and 
its former .pupils rationale or its 
odd procedures is both incisiive and 
divert mg. But St. Christopher's is 
™ lhc ™ orc momentous scene of 
riffuugcs’s initiation into his 
privileged role in Le Roi fa Aulnes 
as nc he ro who pierces the opacity of 
the visible world and decodes its 
aybilline transmissions. His teior in 
this is Nestor, masterful but mis- 
shapen son of the school concierge 
who hax grasped that all sensrbilia 
sail be nKtifehutted into parables if 
only we pay adequate attention lo 


Ghosts 

ERIC RUSSEI.l. 

Tlie .niilnu tests Ihe validity- id 
various gliosr Mi tries f»y 
subjecting written accounts of 
supernatural visilafions to the test 
of historical enquiry', 

13 photographs 32 b 

The Oxford Martyrs 

D. M. LOADKS 

Recreates the trials of Ridley. 
Latimer and Crunmer and analyses 
Iheir influence on the Anglican 
Church. 

Historic Trials Scries 
10 photographs ] map 50s 

France since 1918 

HERBERT TINT 
An analysis of the history oF 
prancein this period, according 
due weight to political, economic, 
social und intellectual 
developments, ■ 

Studies in Twentieth Century 
History 30s 

Ndedlcwcaving 

EDITH JOHN 

A free and practical approach to 
inis attractive technique by the 
&nior iuMturer ip: Embroidery at 
.Doncaster College of Art. 

I (.line illustrations, 

83 bjack und white photos 36s 

Rural Costume 
Its Origin and Development 
in Western Europe and tli<? 
British Isles 

ALMA OAKES and 
MAttOOT HAMILTON HILL . 
"This,. is to- a remarkable degree 
nn : original und independent work, 
based on many year*’ personal 
sindy and reflection . . . The 
tfWfuljY chosen illustfaiioiis, . 
which form an indispentabio - 
fl.djuiicf to the text, have been 
ably redrawn by Margot Hamilton 
Hill trom the original sOurcw.’ 
Donald King, Keeper oj Textiles 
at the Victoria "nd Albert Museum 
'378 line illustrations 80s 


i hen i. I hitler N'csfur \ rohllsl fni- 
iu»n. I if hinges turns into a sorl of 
ifi'incntul yet lnvoic xLnreTuraJixi 
■«nd tiltiinatcly brings oft' Mime sen- 
viiuiiul coups in his feud with ihe 
Mipcrlici.il ilisnnk-i all .imund him: 
■'hove all in his integral ion into 
• me biological -yslcni of Ihc poimage 
of a slags head with the mat of fix 
ICSllCltfN. 

Me also finds on! al sclionl dial 
lie has a special rclalinnship with 
i lie course of hiMory. When lie 
■ iivilJy runs away lie is saved from 
ally ptmishincni by a fire that hums 
Nl. (. hrisio pliers down, killing at 
ihc same lime Ncsior, whose Mine- 
linn has thus been usurped by 
even is. I.a lor. it is l lie outbreak of 
war ihai saves JliPfauges having in 
race Inal for rape. Such lop-icvt-l 
metftlljii.y in (us privjijc affairs 
makes Inin l»jih a hero .md a 
villain, since l lie coniracl bcLwecn 
him and liisiory is reversible: is ii 
the war that geis him out of prison 
ur is it the rape that lias brought 
about the war ? Le Roi fa A nines 
lops a good many .sarcastic grenades 
or Hus sort into the dug-outs of the 
caiKullsK 

J»o instead of going info gaol 
lufaugos goes into the army, and 
hi- early war service is phoney oven 
by the standards of ihe Lime. He is 
aliaclicd io a carrier-pigeon unit in 
Alsace, in which the regulars arc 
warped and fixated men- as 
memorable us those in Evelyn 
Waughs army. But Tiffauge; him- 
self is more inleresled iin tJic birds, 
sinless creatures who can slum! in 
lor a lime as his paragons of an 
abused innocence. 

l-rom the L’ranco-Oenman border- 
amU. I rffauges’s next slep, as 
nrance oiuinbles, is into Germany, 
ihc country of “pure essences” as 
he sees it. He fetches up in rhe most 
Mxcniial part of Germany of all. 


East Prus-iii. where he is employed 
.is a " trusty ”, as an .isMsiani game- 
keeper on i lie i-vtafv ma in-la i ned for 
i lie pleasure ol file Grand Vcneur 
himself. Hermann (hiring. Inno- 
cence here is embodied in the stags, 
pursued \ieimis4j hut Muiielimcx 
eoinieally by (iciiing and his load- 
ies. 

Hill Hie lull tiles on I altogether in 
Lc Roi fa .tnhics when lifl'auges 
makes Iris linal nm\e: lo Kahen- 
born, one ..I ihe special schools 
established by 4 he Nazis in bend ihe 
more piomiMiig local iwig.s. ||,is 
Iasi seel ion of ihe novel is a grisly 
Iransformalion of Hie Tirsi. as well 
as a commentary on ii, willi ilie two 
scliools as eserniplars ol different 
grades ol perversion. M. Courtlier 
supports li-is dcseripiion of K alien - 
born liToni ihe relevant .source mate- 
Mial, and gives references. 

By ihe time I i flanges gels there, 
Kallenborri is over ihe lop, because 
Mie stocks ol ilcsjrable recruits are 
lading off. The crazed eugcnicisls 
nrc slid in harness, however, and 
ihe hunt goes on lor Arvan males 
whose skulls match up to' Hie .shape 
and dii men mo ns laid down for ad- 
mission io the elite. Tiffauges’s job 
is lo travel ihe vicinity as a sales- 
man lor ihc school, and con the 
p;iivnl.s into donating their beautiful 
boys io the I a I her land. H e . and 
K alien born, are liinally tiappetl in 
die collapse of the Reich before the 
Russian troops -trom ihe Last. 

Lhc conclusion of /.,■ R„i fa 
Aulnes is visionary and giotesque 
bill lhc book as a whole is n 
journey from a contrived surrealism 
lo, as it were, ihe real tiling. The 
novel is so ehargul with symbols 
jnat it is hard io tell whether it is 
intended to have one meaning or 
many, or jusi how menacing an 
ogre Id faiigcs is. For all his con- 
nivance in Nazi bestiality, he is no 


l( .Ml"iiili- ,r form, the book 
■ |[ , |rlinl , m of co.mmin.ea- 
limit-'. Anybody who 

pimple momier. n n ,l V ,, v vri* h;i ' u ’ •' larl 

; s . n ■’ m _ an . "'i'll 4 kun 1 " "p-u. tern-’' «i'h Ihem. I here 
« i ^ " mn,)L ' c n«. if hw vxpe- 

lr«m h i|I 1C . I fund • , 1 -felimc can be condensed 

Wta 1SS,' 7**:; ll f n,;,> 

" ,VL " 

obsession with 
malign invcisions" J 
mg- points in which V 


ifa are not eager to invest 

Jt.a* i iiie hi reasonably leim 
■nki F.wcssise length is a 
^ hf icrm. bui extreme Icnglli 
quite .mol her mailer) ni:i\ 


I lie ‘ crtsss'iL'Zr ^ Eri W h 11|W MU ;||| iy were 

ihe criK<-r« a " d thHl1 f.ii. t iuM find iK w;i\ into 
umirJi k lf, ^ Ulcs friin ihe eml-bnl. like 
eally nvuvlno' 0 | l3r,,if ' aulhor nughl have to pay 

t — ■ ihe mallei of emphn- 

' .i mc. 1 ILusl’c *in< 1 


rcMTual from ihc rubNe^f k^f 11 - ^ ; u" rt i 

born. His /in-,. 1 , :a™1 ■ and structure. Books and 

habits lend Iheiiisclvcs to 

by G.vit,ci™ r" <izc : : nd ™ l,n,r 

lvw . L n !.Sh...n .vu.*dk' «n:n*Dr1 nn nude* 


lhc King of [he Elves in ^ 
. uoclhc from which M i 

hasiakenilictiilertfhis^ 


K-n evenly spaced on pages 
lliroughoii l ' ' Le ' Roi l ^ Vi ’ il,rill> n lhi '? C 
I'iffauges’s most nZml Bul ib ? wn ? r 

P'U exercises in ih " ’ MnWan 10 f L ‘ "T^T 4 ^- 
of realiiv ar,. >'c p.i>Mige s foi which he m- 

“phSc S oJ iirTa 1 ' ‘iw emphasis, and 
The c irrit'K '-'r which he claims more time 

like fcraWBlion 'han Tnr olhcrs. 

like the fiuunis'' sf rrf ‘ :,nu| fin<l d cll ' y h ' siyn:i1 Ihcse 

Mdrs Asta r rtta " dii,,i ' LMii,s 

M. I ournicr i.s invediyirM : 

fore, is presumably theiw^ Umi. printing techniques, and 
poriagc of one gencralioiiffc economics weigh down 
beings by the previous oai k extended idea, spread il oul 


beings hy ihe previous otti, 
dread ful perversion of he 
which takes place in alix.'-i, 
fauges’s death, as the snei 
executioner, is thus itself re 
inversion ” which not odf 
j>letes ihc parable of » iki 


(finish il in dense lu Til 
lit number of pages, chop il 
.kjQenls of more or less equal 
A and illustrate il al points 
^remote from Ihe appropriate 
{F Even ihe apprentice writer 


for ivhal he explieiily initb 
“ Ihe quiiiicssencc of ih ' 
.soul 


Other new novels 
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MADFSON JONES: 

An Exile 

L*>f>pp. Andnf Dentsch. 30s. 

Madison Jones’s novel \va& firs! pub- 
liNhcd in the United Slates three years 
ago and comes to us with high com- 
mendalion from, among others, no 
less h critic than Mr. Allen Tate. The 
dust-jacket of the English edition 
pre- publicizes Mr. Gregory Peck io 
Ihe Forthcoming Columbia picture: 
playing, naturally, the lead role of 
Hank Tiiwcs, the only honest sheriff 
the county can remember, a man 
exiled from his own integrity by 
* u k* lc _ of temptation. 

'.i t n a bout his decline 

and fall, which takes only a 
few days of sexual weakness at a 
■ mie when Hank's estimate of him- 
Wtf ii at a low ebb; and a com- 
.Pte^y . unremarkable, run-of-the- 
raill little tale it is. Mr. Peck may, 
of course, prove capable of suggest- 
ing more nuances und profundities, a 
'fi» ar j r an 7 more suggestive feel of 
tragedy, than Mr. Jones’s jejune 
storytelling and scanty characteriza- 
tion. 

ma J. ria S e 18 going flat. His 
hmi-fbr lack of achieve- 


'rived incidents Hi,. I the died is Inst. 
Jne prose plods from one familiar 
and commonpluce gesmre lo anolher, 
building up, in a c;i Icu In led I y middle- 
brow way. exactly the kind of utterly 
average novel which now makes the 
hert-soHcr isk sells its film rights and 
occasionally deceives Ihc best of us 
into somnambulistic praise. 

CHRISTOPHF.lt NICOLE : 

Hie Longest Pleasure 
350pp. Hutchinson. 30s. 

The Longest Pleasure, though it 
makes one or two feints in the direc- 
tion of more substantial things, has 
much in common with the spy- 
thriller format a t which Christopher 
Nicole (under the pseudonym of 
Andrew York) i s s 0 adept. Action, 
sustained by a strong narrative line, 
fakes precedence over credibility and 
there are generous helpings of sex 
and violence of a faintly Bond-isfa 
nature. On the receiving end of both 
is Alexander Galitsin who, having 

RM«Fn PalCd l n - a rapo dura's the 
Russian push into Nazi-occupied 
Hungary, discovers one of his vic- 
tims ;n a Budapest brothel some 


brutality ihc heavies has been 
matched only by the desirability of 
! 10 w,,mcn anil i lie gore of battle has 
been icmixired hy strong cinoiions. 
Less easy to accept is Alexander’s 

i Tnn" n‘ rh 1,10 !? ; ‘ nd “ r beatniks 
I onnic Donegal) fans all) who pro- 

'ide linn with ;i hideout and with 
some very original medical trent- 
ient from the moment trendy 

^enim.’ , hI PS °, n “ nd dimbs in, ‘ 3 
s/eeping-hag to impart a Jiitlo 

mpnn ,Ul t0 his bi,tlercd - 'hough by no 
means insensate, budy, the book 

rarely look, back to the scnibKc 
of plausibility it once possessed. 


pletes the parable of a KiWP tven ^ Hppreniice writer 
complex book but maysko&W lllsl ) a P e ^ message into this 
for the novella, a persoml® 1 pattern is not 

--^idapiediafinhc message. 

qualiiy of book illustration is 
I by the economics of book 
cUon, as well as by the present 
of printing technology. Motio- 
ns photographs are expensive 
produce, colour illustrations can 
itohibitWe without a high pub- 
w price or a large prim order or 
y the posiiicming of either 
B '"'Hiraliun ltilliin the book 
(n be jSHerncd by mechanical 
Ilian by lux-dial factors, 
any form of pictorial com- 
lifers an illusion of 
, c m °nochrome illuslration 
“'ife shapes, the colour illus- 
wui ihc colours, but the 
^ m neither appears to 
t,7 r ltian i's background, as 
I"*'-' we lhc thing itself Instead 
i picture. We are used to 
fiurcs which move and 
lhere , were stereoscopic 
I pciures forty years ago, but 
to provide such 


subject of those siknt iVJ 
ollicers who gasc woims'L 
and promised so much. PJ ' 
careful re-creation rf 
yea rs : r-tlioning and th* b^ti 
ket, tiie fir.st nylons, 
meals - and dcsiwralc t 40 ®® 
old friends. 

DAVlp STUART LESMEi 
Snap Crackle Pop 
214pp. Macmillan. 

Turk, alias Ernie Prall.isa^ 
heading South towards 

...m, link mofestt 


. . • we mwK i>i acniGvc- ■ „ . — ' vie- 

■ ambition, his' small daugh-" 1 1°; a Budapest brothel some 

{{f. d0e S not. enjoy h! s cOi^anv ' ^ rS at ^ r and ^ alI « if t love with her 
When he follny^ up * 10 durln, “e 

automobile on pair of something in uprl ^ I "«’ feiI « and l e is 

tho vox y demeanour -of the girl oas. . po f? l ° work for the Russian secret 
*ngcr makes him relax hS^Sal He « to fiSgS 

m?Si r K ni S a,,ow her obviotisly no- : ^ S ^ lb y ,^ p,fl y chess,, but in fact 
r good brother to get away Wih some' f0 f eliminate the second victim 
Unguwsable crime. I( Iqfns'tSt lhat-^. tbat ’ m 

IRA fn milu - ir » • mi . . - : HprfmAi'i 


. .. . ,, *witu ViCUHI 

V ' WCn J ( iMrns out that - j ^ war,lme rape who is now 

the family js moonshining ” whlsfcv . dethcaied fo harassing the Ru«i a ^ 
, down by a creek in the jicw reservoi? on aq internalfonai Scal 0 q nee in 

w7.t ^Uced irito nrt -affair,. England H d ^ c ^- APeida a few 

Tvitn Alma which cDtici^ershiti verv aarepnhl^ 


-wiuik.il nuiii u»e 

woodPnly, thertefic^ wUh'a certaln ^L, W, l ma I a I « 

pafoosjbut without much psycholog.; captured by M ^ a,ly 

.cal amplifier Uoh or credibility , and left Sed I t ba< S y 
umong so, thorough a set of pas^ -airfield ■ 0n abandoned 
J boyd supporturg characffers and con- ' so fnr ™ L ,' : 

- * 4 • 1 • the casual 





MARY HOCKING r 
The Hopeful Traveller 
217pp. Chulto and Windns. 30s 

I" h V e , q . l,eI lnA TwofWar. 

J 5 Hoc kmg shows three of her 
Wrens struggling with the problems 
of postwar life. Kcrrcn a P banUon l s 

footle into a 
bleak bcdsHter m Bayswatcr, a job 

in a library and a determined hopo- 

middie-class, and disillusioned by a 
seri« of affairs, resorts to sour do- 

gowtmg and a pained supervision of 

fh r/t 1UCk,er friends ’ fi°»n8s-on. The 

■ Ro ^“' lries ,o cnliv « n 

^ v ra “™» Cheltenham by 

K v "““".S a saunt refugee 

nro™ IS?'. wh05c InlMsill™ 

prove finally to be simply an cm- 
A " lhr « mourn those 
T n ' n8S ,n ,he mess, where 
l J™. s ? ua, ® r w ri 8 at least ordered 
and shared. Kerren is the main 
character in the bo ok, and it is her 

HMktoT. °P timism which Miss 

'JS? T*i- d “ IP6 *" ada r?wards wBh 

0ve * This is a sensible and well- 
S e ^ d , “ novc1 ,for women ”, 
Sun °? ly narrowly avoids slipping 
nlo that category of nicely trash? 

? en ^ d women y 
W aSi iSf S wh cil Snvcsuch plea- 

IffwAI t mp * fo sorter genera- 

from !^ fesc - ( n,s - U is “ved, though, 
■iffij™ acceptable fatcljy 
J ts humpur ^ ^reeptiveness on the 


and armed with little 
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Furbelow, a rich, ^■‘Tb SSL.’? 

Tukcn-in, 'ypejerimr submitted to 

browned-off, Turk is forM Only a comparatively rich 
don hU winsome fdk ^ p roust or Bernard 
of weepy ballads the mums » (ford to pay [or bis own 
e Turk aileilU* •WSS 0 "’ . Evq P » he offers 


*r r " “ „ Tys*^™ 'he covers of his book. 

guitar and his nmbiiion. always be certain of 

the kind of coincidence *» Wag a book al ail. When we 
only (but should never) o« * i t book, we usually mean an 
lion, he falls info the clnwn® " somebody is said to have 
Fiirhelnw. a rich. 25?,’. w ? suppose it to 
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raising and tiresome ‘ 
to afreet a diatocf by 
has no talent. for »■ , 

combo arc refrrjd ' 
ihp Beatles become J 
Four; u riames 0 e T^ 
are dropped ** if 
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: mention of Scot! 

Price and the 

drag Snap Crackle Pop fa 

thirty, 
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to Er . fmal P roof 
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even before 
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ALL OF THE 


NEW MEDIA 

HAVE ENRICHED 
OUR PERCEPTIONS OF 




AND 





m MEMJk 

THEY ARE TO THE MAN- 
MADE ENVIRONMENT WHAT 
SPECIES ARE TO BIOLOGY. 


PROBES or 
EXPERIMENTS 


It is CJsv now lo see Itial lanauage lias always 
been a mass medium even as Inc new media are 
new kuiRu jbos bavinjt each its uwn unique gram- 
mar arid csllivlk modes. 


IN A 


NATURE 

MAN- 

MADE 

ENVIRON- 

MENT 


Hi.it Iiansien ihc 
ovnliilion.iry prot css 
from IikiIi i|>y In 

let linoluKy- 


A ililkTcni way ol selling out the text: two pages hum M.il shall Meliiti.in's C mi ntfibhist. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BOOK-4 


The book of 
the future 


BY HUGH WILLIAMSON 


been sold lo lire public. For a 
generation or more, the edition will 
have lire opportunity of flaunting its 
author's lapses all over the world. 

Most writers, no doubt, are con- 
tent with the book as il is. They have 
an idea they wish to spread out; the 
medium is available to (hem: they 
are prepared to adapt the one to the 
other. But though we have all 
learnt to live with them. Ihc book’s 
limitations are still there, and they 
enclose not only Ihe writer’s but the 


reader's |»rt in this lurm of commu- 
nication. 

The most exasperating of these 
boundaries is that of availability. 
There are books one does not know 
about, books one cannot afford to 
possess, books one can borrow only 
for a period, books one can read 
only in a library, books- one can 
hardly find a chance of reading at 
all, and books which should have 
been published but have not. Most 
of us make sure of that majority of 


titles which is adequately available 
most of the lime ; to cross this 
particular frontier requires both 
money ami leisure. The pre-typo- 
graphic book trade could furnish a 
single patron's library with most of 
Ihc titles that had then been written; 
for (he past five centuries the print- 
ing industry has been offering to 
most people a fraction of tho titles 
that have now been printed; and we 
still fall far short of total publica- 
tion. by which any reader who 
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The homc-myde book : Iccuirp notes 
typed out by The author, willi annotated 
illustrations, plioto-copicd . 
and bound up. The greynejs of 
sortiC of the letters (rlghn ...... 

results 'from iipjwrfccl; copying. i 
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leMMiic-. :iuy lilk- Lein luw ii .r. lung 
ll-i lie llkt'. 

Chicc we lime I In- bmik we want, 
wc eiicoii uter its mire rent liimlaiitui.x. 

A printed text mi mil un reales smiIi 
the rniiul mil) ihnuigli lire- eve, 
describing lull nm lepieseuliiig 
cnloiir. depth, movement, laxte. scent 
and sound. *1 her printed word does 
not explain iix own pmnnncialion. 

Ihe myopic cannot make the type 
larger and blacker without awkw’uid 
equipment, the blind cannot cause 
lhc words lo speak themselves aloud 
or stand up in relief lo be tead hy 
touch. Sharing a hook with one 
person is uneomfoi table, with two 
difficult, with more than two all but 
impossible. 

These, llicn. are some of iho 
limitations of (Ire- hook as an instru- 
ment of communication, l or 4,000 
years a book was a roll ut papyrus 
with handwriting on one side. 
During that lime there must have 
been sonic who, for all their devo- 
tion m tire lex tu re of papyrus, to the 
eon lours of the roll, and to hiero- 
glyphic calligraphy. wondered 
whether there might not be some 
heiter way of setting out Ihe same 
kind of text. They were answered, 
first by the introduction of parch- 
ment as a writing material, then by 
the invention ot paper, and finally 
by printing and typography. 

Alter five ceniuries of the book 
printed from type lo paper, we find 
ourselves in a period of accelerated 
technical advance, brought about 
largely by means of the printed book 
which has itself developed only 
minor changes of form in the course 
of SOD years. Now there are some 
wfiu say Ihe age of the book is over, 
as we move into an audio- visual era 
in which the cathode-ray lube re- 
places the printed page. We may 
well wonder what i« going to 
develop from ihe book, as today's 
printed edition developed from the 
roll und from the codex which 
superseded il. We may try to make 
OUL whether our hunk -based civiliza- 
tion is going lo replace Ihc hook 
with other media lor the same kinds 
ol information and entertainment. 

As far as there can he answers 
now, we are likely to I uni them in 
the limitations wc notice in the, book 
as if is, arid in the (ewfcncfes of i 
Innovation to break through liio.se , 
■ II mi (a (ions. What is. likely to happen 
is lire kind of tiling wc would like to 
happen. It is Nkcly to be brought 
about hy new methods of. writing 
am) illustrating and publishing, by 
’ new uses of existing techniques and 
mule rials, and of course by technical 
innovation. .Some of the technical 
surprises arc in the shop window 
already, others are in Ihe melting- 
pot. 

Photography has played a growing 
parL in printing for nearly a hundred 
years, freeing the printer from tho v 
limitations of metal type and lino r 
• engraving. Anything that can be t 
photographed can be printed. The - 
photographic reprint business came 
into Its own during the 1960s; publ- 
ishers have long used offset photo- ' 
lithography for routine reprints, but : 
now we have publishers whoso 
whole list consists of oiit-o£-copy- 
• right works, often produced In very 
small editions, mainly for libraries, 
Copyright is not the protection It . 
was in the days .when a publisher 
had to pay for the typesetting of any 
work no wished to publish; copy- 
right "pirates” were flourishing in 
Hongkong twenty years ago, and 
seem to be opening up in the United 
States today. 

The vvell-establi&hed offset' process 1 
is improving steadily in quality and 
brings more and larger lone illustra- 
tions such as photographs into 
books, priming them with the text l 
and therefore at any textnally 
appropriate point in tho book. The 
cost of reproducing pictures in full 
cotour — which rtqujres.fonr or more 
printing-surfaces, four . or more 
printings, and extreme accuracy of 
position in each printing— is so high 
that it has brought into existence the 
international co-edition, in which 
different publisher* may print their 
own texts and all share a single 
edition of the illustrations. The qual- 
ity of colour printing has improved 
but is still in herenlly unsatisfactory 
on ihe whole, as anybody can see 
who compares a colour print wi|h a 
colour slide of the same subject. 

. printed illustration;, are not luivv- 
ever.fh'e -only kind wc can have. WV 
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Superhuman prospectus 



Mn m:i. iour.mm( : 

J.c Ifni iti?s Auiui'<i 

•1'^pp. J*ii i is : (jallniMKl. :sir. 

In his only previous nmvl. W-iuhftli 
on It's limbi- \ ,/n /',* ifit/no. Midicl 
Tmirnier ivxampL-d ilic suny of 
Kobrmon C ru-mc: iJio c.i-.isiu.iy 

forced m reneguiiaic hi% place in the 
mil ui'ii I world. ( rusne ilu* plucky 
Anglo-Saxon handyman ua.s, .did veil 
and sub,i hilled hy a» .ihogclher 
more ihcoictical model of explorer, 
who w:iv obvioudy a graduate of the 
Surbonne .ind seemed u* have been 
shipwrecked noi in ilie Sonih Sea> 
■but on some a loll in iho collective 
unconscious, down where the myths 
begin. l.e Roi tit's A nines is a 
bigger, odder and more enthralling 
book slid. This rime, die e veins 
which M. I oiiriiici' lias appi upriulLil 
and raised in (he power of myth .uc 
real instead of liclivc ones. 

I be jacket note oil fiis hook is 
helpful : il explains that the “ deep M , 
in leu I ion of Le Roi ,bs Atthn's has 
been lo "dcdirirc la ‘driTIo de 1 
guerre’, I'hiildrisme, les camps de v 
concentraiioii el Ic dtfferlcmeni de > 
J’amiee rouge scion line voic pure- L 
mem symbol ique el sans recourir v 
aux vieux i'l'ssoi'Is »| l » I’hisloire el do g 
Ja psychologic ”. This sii]ierliimiun a 
prospectus, for ihc reel ifioali on of a w 
human chaos, may seem implausible fj 
or even offensive, ranking as an o 
infidelity lo the real sufferings of d 
the Nazis' victims. Rut all history, s , 
however mundane its principles, is t 
figurative in relation to lived experi- p 
cnce, so M. Tournier’s ambition is ;J 
unusual only in degree. Anyway, Ins lj 
exercise in mcla -History is enor- 
motisly clever and Le Roi ties if 
A nines a lusty jeu d'e-sprii, N | 
generated by ihe impact of .1 high \ V 
and often jocular intelligence on c; 
intractable historical events. p. 


I lie iiuvi'l has live sections, um 
ioiig lines mirroring each oilier ;<( 
'he ■•tail .ind finish, and ibree 
_ hriflcr tli a piers n| iransilion. I he 
opening set lion is a splendidly mis- 
lai iieii piece ui groles(|iieric. It is 
c ‘ 'he join iiiil. kepi with 1 he left hand 
» r because the right has been damaged 
V In a starling -handle, of Ahel 'lit- 
K " f-oiges. .1 Parisian garttgiue whose 
J Him in i.s much ino sharp and pro- 
1 lonrnl lo he kepi still when pulling 
1 Mobilgas into f'jiroens. Mis name 

- all me is ,i gauge lhal he is meant 

- Jor something higher, or a l lea si 
' more complex : he is Ahel because 
) he belongs, like Hiller's chief hulls. 

■ die lews .mil i|r gypsies, in ihe 
* [.Hniily of the rnoilcss; and Tif- 
fauges. a Her HJtich cards castle, he- 
cau-e lie is. nr so a behaviourist 
would assume, an ogre, with an 
upper iic tor young broiler-house 1 
Mesh. , 

litkoiges w riles up his diary with | 
some ngiil.irinv from ihe beginning t 
of ly.ts until the outbreak of war in 1 
Mu'). Ii is a roIJiicking document, in i( 
winch he plies between flic rather Ii 
colourless presen 1 and liis very 1 
nit mermen if schooldays. A s re- c 
created by ihc vindictive Tif fauges. 

SI. ( Jinsl cipher's 1 — the name of | 
great inipuriance — 'becomes ilic h 
almost definitive parody of a h 
wrillcd-ir, inonosex community, and .1 
its lorn wr pupil’s rationale of its a 
odd procedures is boih incisive and » 
diverhng. Hut St. Christophers is 11 
also the more momentous scene of V 
Ti l fauges s initiation imo his st 
privileged role in Le Roi dvs A, tines si 
as the hero who pierces Ihe opacity of u 
Uie vMWe world and decodes its a I 
sy pill me transmissions. His tu tor in 
inis is Nestor, masterful but mis- la 
shupen son of ihc school concierge Is 
who has grasped that all sensibilia ih 
san be marshalled mao parables if he 
onLy we pay adequate attention to <* 


mi ilieiii. I 'nder Nestor's roliuM lui- 
iil 1 ii hi. liffuiiL'cs mins in in a sort of 
;e ili'ineaiisl yd humic structuralist 
lu 1 ,md till ill I a 11 - I v brings off some sen- 
's- siiimnal coups in his feud witli the 
is Mipeilici.il dism der .ill around him: 
d above alt in lii.s imegralion into 
d mie biulog ical >yslem of ihe poinlagc 
I- ol n slag s head wiih die sj/.e of its 
e lesiiclcs. 

1 - lie iilso finds 011 1 ni school dial 
g lie has ii special relationship with 
: die course of history. When he 
[ finally runs away he is saved I'rmu 
1 any punjshincm by a fire that burns 
.* St. Christopher's down, killing al 
die same lime Ncslor, whose fune- 
: linn has thus been usurped by 
c'cnis. I. liter, il is l lie outbreak of 
war ihal saves ‘Hi flanges having in 
J.ice 1 rial lor rape. Such top-level 
middling hi lii.s priviiie affairs 
nuke- him boih a hero and ,1 
villain, since die contract hciAveen 
him and liisiory ,is reversible: is ii 
the war lhal geis him out of prison 
or is n die rape that has brought 
a bo 11 [ ihc war { /le Roi des A nines 
iobs a good many sarcastic grenades 
of 1 his sun into the dug- on is of the 
can >a lists. 

So instead of going into gaol 
JUJaugos goes into die army, and 
m. early war surv-ice is phonesy even 
by Hie slandaixJs of die time. He is 
.uiauhcd.ro carrier-pigeon unit in 
Alsiitie, in which die regulars are 
warped and fixated men as 
memorable as those in Bvelyn 
Waugh s army. Hut Tdlfauges him- 
,s nwre in to rested iin the biixls 
sinless ereaiurcs who can stand in 
lor a lime as his paragons of an 
abused innocence. 

r.roin ihe l 7 ianco-Gemnan border- 1 
iifuis, | iffaugesa next step, ns 1 
r«MKe crumbles, is into Gernuny. 
me ciiumry of “pure essences’* as 1 
he sees it. He fetches up in the most 1 
essential part of Ciermany of all, 1 


hast J*rnsMa. when he is employed 
■i.s a ” irusiy '*. .is an assisiani game- 
keeper mi the estate maintained for 
die ple.isnre ol ihc Ciraml Veiieur 
himself. Hermann C idling. Inno- 
cence here is embodied in Hie slags, 
pursued vicious h\' hut somelinres 
comicalli by < idling and his load- 


Hui die I 1111 dies mu .dlogeihci in 
If R.>i tit ’.v .-I nines when liffaiiges 
makes liis final move: lo Kalien- 
born. one of die special schools 
established by the Nazis in bend die 
more promising local iwigs. fhis 
Iasi seciion of ihc novel is a grisly 
transformation of die first, as well 
as a commentary on ii. with die two 
schools as exemplars ol difforeirl 
grade.s ol perversion. M. l ournier 
viippuris Inis desciipiion of Kalten- 
hoin i.roin die le levant .siiurcv mate- 
rial, and gives references. 

Ry ihc time I if 1 a uges gels there, 
kallenborn is over ihc lop. because 
die, .stocks ol desirable recruits are 
tailing off. Ihe crazed engcnicisl.s 
are still m harness, however, and 
me hunt goes on tor Arvan males 
whose skill, k match up to' die shape 
and dimensions laid down for ad- 
mission in die elite. TiM'nugcs’s job 
is lo Iras el die \iciniiy as a .sales- 
man lor die school, and con the 
Parents into donating their beautiful 
boys in ihc fatherland, lie. and 
k alien ho in. are liinafTy trapped in 
die coM.ipse ot die Reich before the 
Russian troop* t ruin die fast. 

Hie conclusion of /.«• ,/,. y 

A nines is visionary and giotesquc 
mu the book as a whole is a 
journey from a contrived surrealism 
to, us it were, die real thing. The 
novel is so cluuged with symbols 
[nal 11 js hard 10 lell whether it is 
intended in have one meaning or 
many, ur just how menacing an 
ogre til fauges is. lor all liis con- 
nivance in Nazi best ia lily, he is no 


simple nnj n * lcr 0 
; h •' man win, , 

. »f 'nn,KcrKc , / ; ' 

y fh,ch . is Inn,] n| f ' 

(vhT| 'I s V orri, P | simlii; 

what is miuKeni k mi * 

1 P ,,re ,s merely dieini?- 
impure .siwieiy. 

1 if fa uges also has,,, 
obsess, on with w |, a i H 
. malign inversions" : 
■'iS Poinis al , vhich ' 
dyed black whh jj^. 
M . css i, 'he specific 
s '?" f* •« Chris, 

|\ r pci rated on ChrwkW 
c cross-bearer and i^ ( . 
,llC TiffJUdBfor 

anarelnsi and solitary C 

csrily. marching into 
on his shoulders a feA ‘ 
rescued from die rabbet 
oni His death ideraifedi 
ihe kin# of ihe Elves inf., 
by Goethe from which M t" 
has taken ihe title nfh«»V 
1 hroughoul Le Roi t, sk 
liffaugess most peiMsiem u; 
gam exercises in ihc 
or reality are concerned 13 
* phone”, or ihc ail fi | t s 
1 lie carriers may he mill, J 
hke die pigeons, nr dead!, 
like ihe ligurcs of Chri-t - 
(’hrisroplier, the Cbrist-beutr 
M. l ournier is inves ii gj iq 
fore, is presumably ihc §% 
portage of one generation^ 
beings by ilic previous oxifi 
dreadful perversion of 
svhieh lakes place in edix. 
fauges’s (kalh, as the aiiw 
executioner, is thus itself a * 
inversion ’’ which not «!i 
plefes the parable of t ii 
complex book but may ai«ci 
for die novelist, a personal 
for what he explicitly iorii 
" die quiniewence of the 
.soul ", 
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Ghosts 

ERIC RMSSEI.L 

Hie a i/l/iiir lesis ihe o) 

various gh,isf .>ioi/lN by 
suhjcciin™ wiiljen .lecounis of 
supernatural visitJiions in ,be les, 
of hi-Morical enquiry. 

13 phoiographa 32s 

The Oxford Martyrs 

D. M. 1.0 ADI:. S 
Recreates rhe friuls of Ridley, 
l-a timer and Cranmer und .iiihIjocs 
their influence on ihc Anglican 
Chure^i. 

Historic Trials Series 
I photographs I map 50s 

France since 1918 

HERBERT TINT 
An analysis of the history of 
Pfance m (his period, according 
.due weight to political, economic, 
social und intellectual 
developments. 

Sti/dtes in TwenUdh Ceniitry 
History 30s 

Nccdleweavtng 

EDITH JOHN 

A free und practical approach 10 
tms_ atlraetive technique by tliu • 
benior l.cciurcr in Embroidery at 
Doncaster College of Ar|, 

^ ■colour. II lino il lustrations, 

83 black anil white photos 36s 

Rural Costume 

IIS Origin and Development 
in Western Europe and the 
British Isles . 

ACM A OAKES and 
MARGOT HAMILTON HILll 
'This is to a remarkable degree 
an original und ihde pendent work, 
based on many years' personal 
study and reflection . . . The 
carefully chosen Illustrations, 
which farm an indispensable 
adjunct 10 the lexl, have been 
ab[y redrawn by, Margot Hamilton 
Hill, from the original sources.* 

D, unaid King, Keeper, of Textiles 
at tfie Victoria Ond Albert Miueum 
378 line illustrations SQs 


Other new novels 


MADISON JOINTS : 

An Exile 

156pp. Andie Deutsch. 30s. 

Madison Jones's novel wn& first pub- 
lished in the United Slates Ihrec years 
ugo und comes to us wilh high com- 
mendaiion from, among others, no 
less a critic than Mr. Allen Tate. The 
dust-jacket of the EiiglUh edition 
pre-pnblicizes Mr. Gregory Peck in 
Ihe forthcoming Columbia picture: 
phiyiny naturally, the lead role of 
Hank l awes, the only honest sheriff 
the county can remember, a man 
Oiled from his own integrity by 

j*j^r n for ? e& , of temptation. 
An Exile w about bis decline 
and fall, which lakes only a 
lew days of sexual weakness at a 
n me when Hank's estimate oE him- 
self is at a low ebb; and a com- 

'ESFfci. UJ,r * mar )tab!e, run-of-the- 
mill little talc it is. Mr. Peck may 
of course, prove capable of suggest- 
ing more nuances and profundities, a 
clearer and more suggestive feel of 
tragedy, than Mr. Jones's jejune 
storytelling and scanty churacieriza- 
u on. 

Hank’s marriage is going flat. His 

H ai h >. ^ r lack of achieve- 
;• mcot^ind l ambition, his small daurii- 
: nf h J uc ? not epjoy his company.. 
When he follows up a su.%nici twin 
automobile on patrol, something in’ 
tho soxy demeanour of the girl pas- 
sertger makes hlih relax his usual 

Z! 0 V r u Bt S A,]ow her obviqnsly no- 
5“°J. b . r f r '? get away withsome 
ungiieyt.djte crune. It tyrns out that 
tne fanuly is .■ •* moonshining '* whisky 

: u ® rCek fhc n6W f«»rvoir 

' Ifank is enticed into ad. gifair 
with Alma which considerably con!^ 
pronuses his position as a guardian 
; of the. law. The ingenuity of Mr, 

1 ploltirw inhere respectable: 

■ tne cnrpinals hav^ suqhtiwI up His ' 
weakness from one: unguarded bit of 
leniency, and have briUiflmly' made 
Inc mo&t nf it HqoJc< nioVih 


in VL-d iiu-hlcnh lhal die eilccl is Iik|. 
Ilic prose plods from one fiimillar 
and commonplace gesmre lo another, 
building up, m a calculated ty mirklle- 
brow way. exactly the kind of utterly 
average novel which now makes Ihe 
best-seller ists. sells its film rights and 
occasionally deceives Ihc best of u* 
mto somnambulistic praise. 

CHRISTOPHER NICOLE : 

I he Longest Pleasure 
2Sfipp. Hutchinson. 30s. 

The Longest Pleasure , though it 
nukes one or two feints in the direc- 
tion of more substantial things, has 
much in cummon with the spy- 
thriller formal at which Christopher 
Nicole (under ihe pseudonym of 
Andrew York) i s s 0 adept. Action, 
sustained by a strong narrative line, 
lakes precedence over credibility and 
there are generous helpings of sex 

nahirl' C n C u, 0f 3 ft"" 1 )' 
nature. On the receiving end of both 

is Alexander Galitsin who, having 
participated in a rape during the 
Russian push mto Nazi-occupied 
Hungary, discovers one of his vie- 

f ITTK in .1 


"ms m a Budapest brothel some 

Vi l0r Bnd fa " s ift lay<i with her. 
His attempt to defect* during! the 
partisan uorislnt. . 


force*?, 

dedicated to harassing tie Russians 
nn an mternational^ale. 'c5?S 


hr ii la lily „ u . | lt .,, VlL . s ^ 

malchcd only by j|, e desirability of 
the women ami ihc imre of h.itilc has 
, n lc,n fN ,f ed by si rung emolions. 
l ess easy to accept is Alexander** 

ii w" n“ h lhc h;md of beatniks 

(l.onmc Duiieiam fans all) who pro- 

J , ll '! 1 * . w,lh .« hidcoiii and with 

mem r W 'T il1 mwiie!,, 
wVI 'il, ^ L hc "endy 

^ und climbs im„ his 
Slceping-hag to imparl a little 
warmth m his battered, though hy no 
means insensate, body ihc hoot- 
rye y looks book lo & “JSJ 
of phiiisibiliiy It once possessed. 

MARY HOCKING ! 

The Hopeful Traveller 
217pp. Chat to and Windus. 30 s. 

her sequel to A Time of War 
Miss Hocking shows three of he^ 
Wrens struggling with Ihe problems 
of postwar life. Kcrren abandons 

***'« 10 into a 
bleak bedsitter in Bayswalcr, a job 

fnln bl 7, a u d n dctermine d hope- 

mtn S ' . Cuth « wh0 « Phiin and 
middle-class, and disillusioned by a 

senes of affairs, iworU to sour do- 

h^r^, 718 '.- 3 " 15 , 3 pained supervision of 

ihL CklCr fr,enUs ' euings-on. The 

ad!d| W ™ ma "’ R °^ in * tries 10 enliven 

ccmlTT ,n Cheltenham by ; 
secretly meeting a gaunt refueea 1 

pro« Wh0se lu'ensldes 1 

prove finally to be simply on cm- 

A " ■ lhrw ™»«rn « 


Batsford 


■,'.7 . , 


\n vrcaioiuty* 

[.; Pmong so thorough a set of pasted 
board supporting characters and con- 

1 .* * 1 * w * ■' i * p q 


England he defeci^^Hei ,he 1“^ was " a ‘ teaT oX5 
very agreeable days in the bed SZ and sha «d. KerrenT the S 

f haracter in ,he bo ™ AdlThtt 

■fifjjJ fwriaSS 2 nt ? optimism which Miss 

Wri e,s ^ ut ' '0 find his 'H' % admires and rewards with 

K«- B Pu D rsue < ! ^^opiniater Tteran m ®. n ? ercd “ novej for women " 
l J j*. ?. . 5l Issiai 1i loieliifiMcie oaIa-p J vhSch only narra wlv aVOld« slinnlnn 


o UC V °y,the jsinister Tiefan ™ ered “ novel for wo n >en " 

■^b^KiSlf S’ 1 W 6 T nawl y av oids slipping 

i*«. W the. woman he was ™at category of nicelv irashv 

" . taS. SiAf? ab "“j 

lil S' ikkJj bad Jy bwiM, . "' hC i S X'“ 5 whlch * ave sithplea- 

> r“ al S 

. :i.' ' 'VrT"' I^- .-^1- 


cm subject of those silent vim 
‘>f o Ulcers who gave miwi*®? 
i:is ami piomiscd so 
is. ca refill re-creation * [P 5 * 
r\ wars: rationing and 
ks ket, the find nylons, W«J 
o- meals and desperate W®®* 
th old friends, 
il- — ^ 

*jj DAVip STUART LFSUF: ; 
Ic Snap Crackle Pop 
i° 214pp. Macmillan. 36$. 

£ Turk, alias Ernie Pratt, iufcj 
heading South towards 
_ and armed with little 
guitar and his ambition. 
the kind of coincidence 
only (but should never) 

tion. he falls into the clntdiKj 

r. Furbelow, a rich, shrewd i 
t pcntantly iivaricioiu ^ 
is Taken-in, signnd-up *m «n 
-s browned-off. Turk is forced ^ 
a don hi.s winsome folk .. 
h of weepy ballad? the mum 

- Each time Turk attempts » . 
i Patty's agents are on w n 
i Scotland to Portugal®* I, 

- -shares his bed with 1°°®^^ 
f Patty’s pay and return 

. or another, to the fold. 

! breaking Jm gudar over . 
and spending some 
result, he settles for the 

! the easy life and mtisiwlcoiar 

: Perhaps Ihe 

i about Snap Crack hr 
: is, from its MM ■ 

I inaccurate 
as narrator. The lo“8 

mond tone a thesf 

ra«ina and 
to affect a dijbc* 
has no talent for ij? ^ ^ 

comboarereferr^^ft 
the Beatles b ^ 0 ?/|j, c .pop! 
Four ; " pames ° 7 pl Sk 
are dropped fj * Y a \ & 
It would lake 4 ggj fyaiW 
a mention of . .thiw 

Price and the 

. drag Snap Crackt*MW -^ 
thirty. . - 1 1 - -I -r. ' 


, *,.,o I..mili.' r Ihc bv,l,k 
lNru meni “f wniinuniea- 
i, uniib. Anybody who 
u l(1 It. ft'rilc one has lo Mai l 
) r .p . 10 terms wilh them. I here 

5.. dkndh:if1hccNpon- 

* , i.Munc can be condensed 
wo n-rds or aphorism, il may 
** k. preserved in some fin in 
;;' n ii,t of a printed edition— 

are not eager lo invest 
f. to might reasonably lerm 
*-.#<{ Excessive length is a 
term, bul extreme length 
5 „ quite another malterl may 
".y puWication. Reman- 
Tost ic more than 

1.. 'v l ong: no doubt if another 
JSLikflgih anil quality were 

r... lU huulil find its way into 
,j i in the end— bul. like 
gi. <i, jBtluir might have lo pay 
jp f,M publication. 
kfhjU. the mailer of empha- 
and structure. Books and 
habits lend themselves to 
sf type of even si/e and colour 
ta. evenly spaced on pages 
ij.i H?e. Visually lhu.se 4.0(H) 
wr iiiimi'lomuis. But the writer 
m menu to be monotonous; 
:r { passages fox which he in- 

* heightened emphasis, and 
fe- which he claims more lime 
k-cr attention (hail for others. 
'Hint find il easy to signal these 

without distracting his 
i. 

iJiiicn. printing techniques, and 
kilmg economics weigh down 
e extended idea, spread il oul 
u crush it in dense to fit a 
t'i number of pages, chop it 
uittnis of more or less equal 
. ind illustrate it at points 
smote from the appropriate 
ig Even the apprentice writer 
■to shape his message into this 
fen. since the pattern is not 
pidapletl to fit the message. 

quality of book illustration is 
m by the economics of book 
oliclion, as well as hy the present 
* of printing technology. Mono 
tone photograph* are expensive 
produce, colour illustrations can 
ptoWbiiivc without a high pub- 
*6 pt« or a largo prim order or 
?• ; ! n . 1 ), ** positioning of either 
"/ ///u.siraiion within the book 
i" be gnverned by mechanical 
r Uian by textual factors, 
'y any form of pictorial com- 
■aimn oners an illusion ol 
■ m °nochronic illustration 
| lS tne shapes, the colour illus- 
i adds the colours, hut the 
objcci in neither appears to 
«wr than its background, ax 
e see the thing itself instead 

m/Sp- are used lo 
Pictures which move and 
a ; u lhere were stereoscopic 
Pictures forty years ago, but 
^expects to provide such 
lhc covers of his book. 
<*nnot always be certain of 
J? * b ? ok ^ all. When we 
J took, we usually mean an 
' somebody is said to have 

rbi-Sv*? su PP ose it to 
■ publuhed. This is in fact 

afiti ; . m081 .Publishers reject 
n ne . typescripts submitted lo 
2’ a comparatively rich 
» Proust or Bernard 
m P« tu pay for his own 

'W“- , Ev ^ if he offcrs 

4telin P ,rt llc l ,on - publishers 
lK u 0 ^distribute it unless 
diem some credit 
Wfi ^ buy their 

feteiHdtorett 

* lire ni Cr, i whobe tastes and 
: - C not always those of the 

As for publication, a 
o»i. ii l JiuSiS'? 1 y ears 10 

have to final proof 

r thh s J n C 1 .[ c &cd lo the 
Tlt i? beFore publica- 

^J5E2n3 fcy beBin 10 

IflishcT S? Sf e V ven before 
Earned 

'f aiuho ft. fri . en<,s hRVC 
. ^ifemenL f?5 ni 0n 10 ®ut- 
inSte aa 1 f mistakes 
^ Proof - ‘JI? . lhe varioib 

?^y'havb hp L e lhan ^ lhc 
Short oi 

- UiHef .feMus recipe. 

t0 unt} cr 
L^ cop|e? a J ,n ^ and cor 
‘rt- •pt£?p , J*. he can 6e! 
• i|: c6u1l 
! i ^. 0 °P jes which have 
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ALL OF THE 


NEW MEDIA 

HAVE ENRICHED 
OUR PERCEPTIONS OF 




mm mill 

THEY ARE TO THE MAN- 
MADE ENVIRONMENT WHAT 
SPECIES ARE TO BIOLOGY. 


PROBES or 
EXPERIMENTS 

It is easy noiv lu si-e that lanaunge lias always 
been a mass medium even as the new media are 
new languages having each its nwn unique gram- 
mar and eslhelii modes. 


I t »i: 

li-.f if *SINf. 

II KKlsfKIAl 

NATURE 


MAN- 

MADE 

ENVIRON- 

MENT 


li.cit Iraii-.u-ri the 
evolutionary process 
from hiding)- lo 
Ii-l hriuluj; v- 


A d ill's 1 ran way u( -<t-tiing om die text: two pages I rum Mai shall McL.iiliuii's ( nitn/iibltisl. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BOOK 4 


The book of 
the future 


BY HUGH WILLIAMSON 


icc u sold lo Ihc public. l : or a 
lencrulimi or more, the edition will 
tavc Ihe opportunity of flaunting its 
lUlhor’s lapses all over the world. 

Most writers, no doubt, arc con- 
ent with the book as it is. They have 
in idea they wish lo spread out; the 
nedium is available to them; they 
ire prepared lo adapt the one to the 
Mher. But (hough we have all 
etirni lo live wilh them, the book’s 
limitations are still there, and they 
:nclosc not only the writer's but the 


reader's part in this form of commu- 
nication. 

The most exasperating of lhe.se 
boundaries is that of availability. 
There arc books one does not know 
about, books one cannot aEford lo 
possess, books one can borrow only 
Tor a period, books one can rend 
only in a library, books one can 
hardly find a chance of reading at 
all, and books which should have 
been published but have not. Most 
of us make sure of that majority of 


titles which is adequately available 
most of the time ; to cross this 
particular frontier requires both 
money and leisure. The pre-typo- 
graphic hook trade could furnish a 
single patron's library with most of 
the titles that had then been written; 
for the past five centuries Hie print- 
ing industry has been offering to 
most people a traction of the titles 
lhal have now been printed; and we 
still fall far short of total publica- 
tion. hy which any reader who 
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home-made book : lecture notes 
si out by the author, with annotated 
ilntiions, phoio-eopied 
bound up. The greyncft> of 

e of (be letters (ligbO , ( ■ . 

ilts from imperfect copying 1 . 


To exp 


I'.Uiij '-Mb 


iequue% ;hi> i ii II: mil liuic ii :i . long 
as lie likes. 

(luce xv c liaie Ihe book ive vx.irit, 
we encounter its mltercni liniilation.s. 

A p miliil ie\i LiiimiuinKiiiei wilh 
die mind only ih rough ihe eye, 
describing hut not ie pres c riling 
colour, depth, move men l. taste, scent 
.ind sound. 'Ihe primed word does 
not explain its own pronunciation. 
The myopic cannot make the type 
larger and blacker without awkward 
equipmcnl. the blind cannot cause 
Lite words to speak themselves aloud 
or stand up in relief In be read by 
touch. Sharing a hook wilh one 
person is uncomlortuble. wilh two 
dillicuil. wilh more than two all but 
impossible. 

These, then, are some of tho 
limi latinos of the book .is an instill- 
ment of communication, for 4,000 
year-* a book was a roll of papyrus 
with handwriting on one side. 
During that lime there must have 
heen some who. lor all their devo- 
tion to the texture of papyrus, lo the 
contours of the roll, and to hiero- 
glyphic calligraphy. wondered 
whether there might not be sonic 
better way of setting out the Mums 
kind ol text. They were answered, 
first hy the introduction of parch- 
ment as a writing material, then by 
the invention of paper, and finally 
by printing and typography. 

After five centuries of the book 
printed from type lo paper, we find 
ourselves in a period of accelerated 
technical advance, brought about 
largely by means of the printed bunk 
xvhich has itself developed only 
minor changes of form in the course 
of SIRl years. Noxv there are some 
xxlio say the age of the book is over, 
as we move into un audio-visual era 
in xvhich the cathode rav lobe re 
places the piintcd page. We may 
well wonder wlial i« going to 
develop from the book, as today's 
printed edition developed Irotn the 
roll and from the codex which 
superseded il. We may try lo make 
out whether our buok-haseil civiliza- 
tion is going to replace the book 
xvith other media lor the same kinds 
ol information ami eiiierhiiiiiiient. 

As far us there can be answers 
now, u c arc likely to I ind them t:i 
tho limiiptiuit.s xvc notice in Clio book 
ns i| lx. und In the. tendencies of 
"innovation to break through lhu.se 
limitations. What is likely to happen 
is Iho kind of thing we % would like to 1 
happen, It is likely lb be brought 
about by netv methods of writing 
and illustrating and publishing, by 
' nexv uses of existing techniques and 
materials, and of course by technical , 
innovation. .Sonic of the technical 
surprises are In Thu shop window 
already,' others are in the melting- 

pot. 

Photography has played a growing 
pari in priming for nearly a hundred 
yenrs, freeing (he printer from the 
limitations of metal type and line j 
• engraving. Anything that can be f 
photographed can be printed. Hie 
photographic reprint business came 
into its own during the 1960s; publ- 
ishers have long used offset photo- 
lithography for routine reprints, but 
noxv we have publishers whose 
whole list consists of out-of-copy- 
right xvorks. often produced in very 
small editions, mainly for libraries. . 
Copyright is not the protection it . 
was in the days xvhett a publisher 
had to pay for the typeselting of any 
work he wished to publish; copy- 
right "pirates” xvere flourishing in 
FIpngkong twenty years ago, and 
seem to be opening up in Ihe United 
Stales today. 

The well-established offset process 
is improving steadily in quality and 
brings more and larger tone illustra- 
tions such as photographs into 
books, printing Them with the text 
and therefore al any textual I y 
appropriate point in the book, The 
cost of reproducing pictures in full 
colour — xvhich requires four or more 
printing-surfaces, .four or more 
printings, and extreme accuracy of 
position in each printing— is so high 
dipt it has brought, into existence the 
/international co-edition, in which 
different publisher* may print their 
own texts and all share a single 
edition of the illustrations. The qual> 
ity of colour printing has improved 
but is still inherently unsatisfactory 
°nj the whole, as anybody can see 
who compares a colour print wilh a 
colour c ' ; of the same, subject. 

. I*{i' ’ration- are not how-- 

■ ever ,.■) ■« have '‘"i 
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tuid hmiftN with disc-* in the 
covers, hoots with colour slides 
iii laclied in die furu-eftec of some of 
Ihe pages, and "bunks” fur class 
IT* , ,' vl,lL ' h nwy include a topic 
not 1 Kiel for cadi pupil. ;1 teacher’s 
honk, a set of .printed cards, and a 
short film. By these means tin* book 
can be shared in use, together with 
moving illustrations. The proper use 
or such a hook requires special 
equipment, but it remains a book 


remembered in its eccentric and 
emphatic form tl>.m if he had writ- 
ten such works as t '* miner hlu\t in 
accordance with traditional forms 
(sec the illii.slr.il km at the top of the 
previous p:nM). 


its expect of the printed word. Few 
authors have mastered such things; 
most publishers prefer to leave them 
to the primer, llm the time may not 
be far off when we shall have to 
resign ourselves to new textual stan- 
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no great difficulty in obtaining illus- 
trations in colour with or without 
movement and sound. 


But the product of ail these de- wfthraK 6 , 0 * r **&*i3 
vices will Mill essentially be a book, central C09 « UH 


oomed by miscegenation 


in the sense that 


. n ,,y ob« book, central 

_i - - , hat an author will still trost-ni m ,h( eW 

.Hie initial cost of typesetting is 1° misleading word-breaks at communicate an extended idea to a of 1 

_u 1 “ ■ ■ * — " 1 H i r, .,r .. 1 L °mmumcaiiftn 


high, hut it can he circumvented by ! ,nc en . ds . to inaccurate spelling, to reader or group of readers ft ( |te 
the use of an ordinary typewriter, as ^consistent capita I i/at ion. to irreg- best mi mis of the time set out to 
in Private Eye, which by now could l ” iir punctuation, and to minor hut 
doubtless afford conventional type- * re *l l,crit con fusions of layout and 


” conimunicaiion Z 
ocomc up with J 

the printed book avStt 4 


ail those years ago. when we nut on se . l,ln * E,ur ''‘■’tains the typewriter ™ke-up. as rapid, inexpensive and 

if i ininli.- ■ i ..... ■ I- !•».. informal ini'-lhnflc I'.l-n iiuni 1 rnmn 


ifcp. D- ! 

r of Bidil Weotoey 

kS ijl jnd Political Thought of 

iGdMiau* 

Ueidenfcld and Nicolson. 


red-and-green .spectacles to see a 
stereoscopic film, it was still a film 
we saw. 


These examples perhaps foresha- 
dow the illustrated book of the 
future. The text may be much as it is 
today, but the illustrations, in the 
fom of a magnetic tape to be run 


with . its im plica lion of informality 
and immediacy. 1 here is no reason 
why an author should not plan his 
typescript io fit the si/e of the 
primed page-, ensure a clean impres- 
sion by using carbon ribbon, draw 
his own diagrams on the typescript, 
and invite the publisher to dispense 


informal methods lake over some 
book production at least from the 
well-trained people and hard-tried 
methods of today. 

The rapid and extensive develop- 
ment of office printing equipment 
has brought into industrial book 
production the possibility of 




C. Reform of the educational structure to cut down w»i. L mjii rer.iiwnce i* }| P» n * ,s - 

quality education as a sure way of building up respect foriT***’*’ h "° kS ^ 
standards as well as standards of efficiency ^ * 


dMomau' books 
iifs life and thought arc in 


^intone in France and the 


In rethinking education in a period of political revolution Qn . hh Uobin^u " ‘’.“H 

the problems tliat necessitated the revolutions whirl, i„ lW' gcogra pineal 


M L'TSyr hardware *“* ^ and 

will be coloured, moving, synchron- matter Fnrlriw 1 * 18 I l ‘ n » thcr lni ? n°n- industrial organizations 
ized with stereophonic sound, and V ■- l0me - we shal1 no such as **«*!■ and university de- 


ollior things: 


revolutions which in Ghana ^ 




illustration as we know it. u 
extends beyond the limitations of the 
printed hook — and also beyond 
£ome of its amenities, since we can 
nard/y expect the appropriate hard- 
ware to he as portable as a Penguin. 
But jt is an extension of the kind of 


a guarantee of careful selection, 
scrutiny and preparation in the 
course of production, and the ab- 
sence of this evidence of worth is 
likely to affect sales. 


university de- 
partments the possibility of home- 
made books. The electrostatic photo- 
copymg machine circumvents the 
nigh initial cost of photography and 
make-ready ’ of conventional re- 
production 3nd presswork, so that a 
single copy of a book is once more a 
possibility, as it was when books 


■Moral corruption 
Economic mis-direction 
Political extravagance 


*-, 7., fci, own racial theories 
trough study but 
fr.ui I'Vifvati on > made on his 


In other words, one is faced with wider issues than just a 
education as such. One is asking questions on broader 
more at objectives, aims und (ho very purpose of change. A rn3 
revolution for somethina. for an ohi^i.iM « uLu^ . r 0 ' 1 


. . ...^ «...m ut There is however a more special . . . - — «» 

communication a book is designed km ! i of typewriter, the product of Were Inste ? d of printed. It is 

make, nnd as an experience >vhr'ch is to the lay eye all but eco ^ omic alty possible to produce say 
(though hardly as a mechanism) will “‘distinguishable from printing type ? fluncired copies of a book of 
be designed sis an integral part of the exce P| ^at rhe right-hand margin is ■ tt ?J? note ? ,n foolscap size, includ- 
°ook. sometimes uneven instead of i, 1 ?® “* t,s trations. by typewriting com- 

Photography in printing alreadv .TT ! '" P or “ iusfificd ". » style SoOr..^ 11 P h “' oco P>' in S the 

SKi sswseS^ — of *■ 

mavhrne is out of the reach of most . ^ot only photography and elec- 

are now 
recording 

Marshall w *‘h publication (s ee the illustration \ vi . th a11 the instruct! ons necKsarv h m 

(■nninn,!... .1 ■ . 


something, for an objective, for a higher idea] m,*? 
tins context that I mentioned moral re-education and political 
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T r ' u , U ui marsnaii * 

Mcudian js right in all he says, and 0,1 lhls P a S e )- 


-SSKSSfta 
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™ a eomposin « machine or lype- 


But wc also filially come to the schools that arc the traditional^ 
education machbicry. It is witldn tliis context that theN.LGip^ «-.m .» - 

S :? ™, U d “!r e R ™ e ' V COmn,1,tte ch,,Eed ^ pb Clocks and 

feiiliakers New edition 

The Committee considered wlul guides to educational effort it dud 
recommend in order to give j sense of direction to all forms of M 
and at all lewis. It concluded that the following should be recoimnak 
as worthy objectives to be placed before the nation. 
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diplomatic missions to Persia. 
Greece, Brazil and .Sweden. 

’Mic slrcnglh of Mr. Uiddiss’s 
book lies in iits dear exposition of 
Gobineau’s own lliouidit. He dem- 
onsl rales how Mic more enliglitened 
ideas of Gohineau's youth were 
luleu* transfomiial into the raeivm of 
his famous Esuti (IN5I-IK54). The 
races ol men, it was asserted in the 
Esxui. arc nut merely dillcrem fium 
»>ne another, hut are arranged in n 
hierarchical order within which the 
Aryan rules supreme. For Gob- 
inwm Nil- interplay of unequal races 
was the key to the past and the 
future. 

Why should this racism ami its 
oral tor interest us today V Gobi- 
ncauVt imfjtionce upon later racism 
was imanginail at best, fin] it is 
precisely .for the .reason that later 
racists rejected most of this thought 
that he fits a more contemporary 
mood of cultural pessimism. His 
fundamental concern was with .the 
decadence he saw :uM around him. 
and racism .provided him with an 
explanation for isuoh decadence. 
Modern racism looks to ultimate 
victory through the maintenance of 
racial purity, while Gobincuu be- 
lieved that all races were doomed 
through miscegenation. He wit- 
nessed the rise of modern demo- 


cracy. which fur him meant an 
inevitable alliance heincon central- 
ized dicta lord rip and the mob AH 
nimiurn social thnuglii was con- 
demned .from this iperipcolivc. 
Uncial determinism wa> grafted 
on In an un relieved pessimism about 
western civilization which furcslia- 
diHied such twentieth -century writ- 
ers as Louis- Ferdinand C'dline. 


But Gobi nea u holds greater inter- 
est as a figure ol his time, and liciv 
thc hook fails. The l : .\.\ui relleeis 
much of the scholarship ot the era. 
even it Ciohineau gave it hi- own 
peculiar twist. It is surely beside the 
point that, as Mr. Ihddiss writes. 
Ciohineau could not assemble y 
“ superior case Nor is it sur pris- 
ing that Gobincuu was an elitist, a 
common enough attitude in the 
mid-nineteenth century. We are apt 
to be confronted with judgments 
derived from the perspective oF the 
1960s, when it would have been 
more relevant, for example, to dis- 
cuss Gobi nea u'.x use of Humboldt’s 
theory of linguistics. For better or 
for worse, Gobincuu could gain 
support for his views from a gener- 
ation of scholars even if they repu- 
diated his overt racism. Moreover, 
many of Gobineau’s contentions 
became the common intellectual 


baggage of the French Right. Here 
the hook lacks perspective. 

It might have been templing lo 
concentrate on the man ns an 
isolated figuie. For it is clear that 
doubts about his own family back- 
ground led the count to ideal i/e an 
Aryan nobility as a surrogate for 
his own origins. Typically enough, 
the nobility which he glorified was 
not the traditional aristocracy but a 
racial dlile imbued with the ideals 
of honour. Yet his own pessimism 
triumphed here as well. Gobineau 
fell that even those who might still 
belong to this i acini <Mitc were 
doomed. He expressed his own 
disappointments and linal failure 
through his political thought. There 
is something intensely personal 
about this philosopher's approach to 
his philosophy. Gobineau 's life 
could have provided the central 
approach of the book to its sub- 
ject. But we are told much loo 
little about it. As it is, Mr. Biddiss 
has given us a good introduction to 
Gobincau's thoughr. 

However, his discussion narrows 
the dimension which these ideas 
represent as part of the scholar- 
ship of the times, nnd the fascina- 
tion they hold as (he projection of a 
colourful but lonely life. 


Just a smack at Marxism 


ROBERT CONQUEST : 
Where Marx Went Wrong 
1 26pp. Tom Stacey. 30s. 


The title of this book ought not to 
be taken loo seriously. For its 
author's target is not, for the most 
pari. Marx at all. Indeed. Marx 
emerges ralhci well from Mr. Con- 
ti tie- 1 \ account as a thinker of a 
genuinely scientific tempera mcnt : lie 
made mistakes, blit when he saw that 
lie had done so. lie admitted the fact 
and tried to correct litem ; he was 
inclined to dictatorial methods as n 
politician, hut his political views 
were humane and liberal. Not Marx, 
hut Mindiy Marxists, soi-ilisant 
Marxists, near-Marxists, neo- 
Marxists and fellow-travellers are 
the villains of the piece. Anyone 
familiar with Mr. C onquest's recent 
polemical writings and broadcasts 
will recognize the list— Stalin, Mao. 
Ho, Castro. IWgix Debray, and the 
left- wing intellectuals who oppose 
the Vietnam War. 

It has to be said that although 
many of Mr. Conquest's hits arc 


Revolution and subsequent Soviet 
govern mcnt is really excellent, 
a model of how to compress 
n complicated thesis without 
losing the essentials. Mr. Con- 
quest has an almost equally 
high standard of irony and invec- 
tive, though here he sometimes 
■dips; ii is. for in-lance, unlikely 
•ihui many students turn to Marxism 
•lo give ihcir " haired ol Paddy ami 
4 Ik* vicar . . . the support ol the 
laws of the univcise ”, iT only he- 
•cause they lend to regard their 
parents ait good, if distent, friends 
and have never encountered u 
clergyman jn their lives. But (I is 
'difficult to believe that Christopher 
■Hill will much enjoy being re- 
minded that he once wrote an 
account of the Russian Revolution 
•without ever mentioning Trotsky. 

There is a good dual of such 
incidental pleasure lo be had front 
•Mr. Conquest, but it remains hard 
to take IV here Marx Went IVrons 
very seriously. It contributes noth- 
ing new to our understanding of 


work as mere juvenile sentimentality 
when we know that one of the 
'many Unfulfilled tasks he set him- 
iscir was prctasely lo come to terms 
(with that kind of Hegelianism. It is, 
Hoo. hard to escape the impression 
■that Mr. Conquest sometimes cures 
4 csn about the intellectual coherence 
•of his case than about scoring 
points: In object that IVbiay. for 
'instance, departs from classical 
'Marxi-m in his analysis of guerrilla 
warfare and revolution in under- 
developed countries is not very per- 

tsuitsive after •the prior Argument K» 

Nhc effect that classical Marxism 
docs not apply to such countries in 
the first place. It would, on Mr. 
Conquest's uwn terms, suy it good 
deal less for Dobray’s intelligence if 
■he were to place orthodoxy above> 
effectiveness. There is, finally, one 
of Mr. Conquest's own arguments 
•which any sceptical reader will 
surely turn on him. He .suggests that 
one of the unhelpful effects of 
classical Mtirxkni has been its 
power to delude politicians who 
•perceive tiie world in terms of its 
formulas; critics might think that 
Mr. Conquest's assumption (hat the 


___ Marx, and Mr. Conquest’s nccouM 

easy 1 ones, they' arc none the less of 4be relationship between Marx's 

telling, and they arc made wilh a early writing* and his mature work , - , ^ J 

lucidity and a deftness not to be 'in particular is one-sided and out- world is divided into defenders of 
found in the writings of bis oppo- dated. It is no longer any use freedom and friends of dictatorship 
- ii ie n0 f,. (simply asserting that Marx regarded holds similar dangers for Ills own 


M arjd^nu t u re^of both f the ' R ussia'n 4iU "youthful; overtly philosophical ‘powers of analysis. 


The language of action 


HORST BTF.NF.K i 

Bakunin, eine Invention 

93pp. Munich: Hariser. DM 5.80. 


in 1874, his isolation, his death; 
then the researcher’s growing des- 
pair nt finding anything tangible 
concerning the object of his study. 


tual discussion with a Swiss anarch- 
ist and excerots .from Nechayev's 
Catechism of 'a Revolutionary. 
These stimulate m the researcher's 


On the back of this slim volume it is 
claimed that Horst Bienck— hitherto 
best known for his novel Die Zelle 
— has created a new. literary 
form, “die Invention". The 
word conveys, albeit inadequately, 
the combination of fuel and fic- 
tion, of historical research and 
mood-exploration that the author 
offers. The narratives— one relates 


In the third-person narrative we fbl- mind rrlemonies of ft is 'own student 

I I ■ L>. M.a.Mi imr DnblininV «A1ln1iiliArtni'(p AAlidiliAii LnA yalnn sLa 


low him as he pursues Bnkunin's 
tracks In an attempt to discover some 
reality. He goes to Neuchfttel and 
tries to visit relatives of those who 
knew Bakunin. He goes to Locarno 
and finds the Baranata, tire fortress- 
like palazzo Bakunin acquired as a 
refuge for revolutionaries. 

the olalm to a new literary 


revolutionary activities, but also the 
self-knowledge that the ruthless ded- 
ication to the cause demanded by 
Nechayev Is not for him. 


If 


fonrri is too ambitious, bo is the 
Fhe activities and thoughts of the re- reference to an “ Ausrinander- 

searcher, the other gives imagined mil Anarchisms Any 

glimpses into Bakunin’s life, in his who hopes foj a treatment of the author and the researcher des- 

last years — are interspersed with ex- will be disappointed cribed in the book remains ambign 


Finally we have an account of the 
agony of the writer faced with the 
transition from research to written 
formulation, intensified in this case 
by the fact that Hie writer seems to 
be a poet, a revolutionary obsessed 
by the impossibility of grasping 
reality. . (The relationship between . 


cerpls from other works, such as what we do have is a protocol of., ous ) After all, ’he (anonymous re- 
Max Neltlau's biography of Baku- aQ jpitervaew with Arthur Leaning, ; searcher? Horst BienckV) reflects, 

■ II. . rr! Ml A mil it" v nr .. (IMP Al.1 ■ _ _*L i . .■ 


nin. or Vera Figrter’s memoirs, or {he sevcnft^'-year-dld Gwmart the language of anarchy is action. 

anything else that seems meaningful afla f-£shist at -tliC lasllluti.iot Social . j. , •' , ~ T 

to Bienck. History in Amsterdam, editor of _. at . . „ 

Bak-unin’S coBectod works: “Do Our review of The Bfitz by Con 


Hit account exists o n i < if SSSSmTm' •• ' *Mne. FtaOibliOB ITU, Ociobet 

CeTeiu levels: tihe ttagicomtcal «p > diarevolutiortany movements 9) should have pointed out that the 
taclc of the ageing revoluimnary ihp fuuireY* "Ait least aa many volume Was first published in Octo- 
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An Introduction 
to the Pronunciation 
of English 

Second Edition 


A. C. GIMSON 


Changns both in the study ol pro- 
nunciation and In English pronun- 
ciation It bcII have made necessary 
a great many minor modifications of 
the original edition, a considerable 
extension of the bibliography, and 
several major additions and revi- 
sions. 

Cloth 50s net Paper 30a net 


Steinberg's 
Dictionary 
of British History 
Second Edition 


Edited by S. H. STEINBERG 
and I. H. EVANS 


This revised edition haa been re- 
named as a tribute to Its late editor 
who died while it waa In prepara- 
tion. New arllclos have beon Intro- 
duced and exlBtfng entries brought 
up to date or expanded. Common- 
wealth countries and government 
department a have been especially 
affected by recent changes and 
these receive particular attention. 

50s net 


Studies in Urban History 
Genera/ Editor : H- J. DYOS 
The Autumn ol Central Paris 
ANTHONY SUTCLIFFE 


» i’-: 


lion, in. Lyons in J870 and in' Bologna 


This volume eeta a contemporary 
problem ol urban life In Its historical 
context — the problem of the city 
centre. The author asks how It Is 
that the business district of Paris 
should havo survived so long with- 
out being rebuilt, despite the de- 
mands of commerce and conveni- 
ence. He deals wHh the Interplay 
of changing urban functions, muni- 
cipal responsibilities, preservation 
and economic pressures, from the 
time of Hauasman to the present 
day. £6 net 


Contemporary Criticism 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Studies 
12 


Edited by MALCOLM 

BRADBURY 

and DAVID PALMER 


These essays examine the state and 
function ot contemporary criticism 
of Itteraiure, and expound, defend 
and aback the many pOBblbla criti- 
cal procedures now prevalent and 
the theories underlying them. 

Cloth 45s.net Paper 18s net 


Progress In Geography 
Volume 2 

international Reviews 
of Current Research 


General Editors : 

CHRISTOPHER BOARD, 
RICHARD J. CHORLEY, 
PETER HAGGETT 
and DAVID R; STODDART 


The aims of Progress In Geography 
are to present regular, scholarly re- 
views of current developments wllh- 
In the field. Each volume will con- 
tain between five and eight selected 
review papers; these will he bet- 
ween ten and fifteen thousand 
words long, and will be accom- 
panied by extensive. research biblio- 
graphies. 75s pot 
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*.2 4pp. Iliuklei ;i in) siDiigJitnu. 12 'xs. 

Here (nkl in f:iM'iji.iiini> tJfiail is i he 
Jcmiirkablc sinry of Imm.in ;uul 
aesthetic ivlidioiis represen it’ll by the 
friendship ht’l ween James McNeill 
Whistler uml Ins devotee. Walter 
Circavcs. Nit* ( i ic.i ves family might 
be regarded as the iimliiion of river- 
side < helsea incarnate. and the 
author describes at length ami with 
evident affection fur the lucaJ back- 
ground and history how their busi- 
ness as boalbuildcrs and Thames 
watermen linked them with the 
artists at traded to llie region in the 
course of the nineteenth century. 

<■’ Italics William Li reuses, the 
father of three sons of whom Walter 
wax the youngest, recalled often row - 
i/ig 1 timer about the river when he 
had his collage on C licync Walk. It 
was Warier Greaves's chore as a hoy 
to call John Martin to his balcony 
at any hour of the night when there 
might be “ good clouds anil inoon ". 
Possibly Whistler I'ir^t made the 
acquaintance of this “sort of 
Peggotty family "as he called them, 
when in about ISM) he required 
water transport to take him as far 
as Wapping ,md ].i inch n use where 


pictures if they Ji.uJ ne\er met 
WliislJei. I he .iiillim is instilled in 
stressing then .iMuchmcni to [| lc 
litanies and its craft as a primary 
motive. Me hiings mu alsn the en- 
couragement they must have 

in gilding. _ colouring and leiu-wing 
the heraldic emhlenis on the cere- 
monial C ity barge, that were brought 
In (. helsea fiq- redceoi'alinii. And 
then of course I here is the marvel loch 
work by Walter Greaves, “ I lammer- 
' mi t)i Bridge on Boat Race Day . 
rightly described a.s "one of the 
groat primitive paintings “. certainly 
owing nothing u, Whistler and long 
supposed to have been painted when 
Greaves <by his men reckoning) was 


mole developed force ami 


mincrsimih Bridge " 
and cire.nes\ later work raises the 
question whether he wn.s dell cell’d 
from his prop.-i mbit by Whistler's 
influence. The .idjeelive " brutal 
which Mr. I’ncock uses in his subtitle, 
suggests that in lii> view the friend- 
ship w.is tuie h\ which Greaves was 
badly served. I lie latier's own re- 
marks. though made in typically mild 
fashion, without rancour or resent- 
ment. reveal the possessive and 
domineering altitude of " the M ;1S . 
for ' m the hero-worshipping youtm 
boatmen in their twenties. 

Nut only had they to fetch and 
carry, tow Whistler to required van- 
luge points and take on the more 
mechanical duties of the studio; 


himself, hr 


from r« m J5 

uflL 

WinJ “* 


w of "fc.IL ami tmlp"*- ! 

** Waller 

-«m-h that m :u . ( , ul’l 1 - 


Emigres: .Sludits in 


'‘■f'-’ned to him U nd fTw, starling pmiil is the 
l,h * <™»*r than rtft outlined «n Raymond 


composition ■ >f a iij.hc distinctly per. 
s*»nal kind. If it he assumed that 
" Hammeisinilh Bridge " was painted lie oris ih> «"k> 
in I Kti(i-(i7 instead of I N(,2. it could Godwin 5 '' Kkm 
be l h i mull i signilieani that Whistler ■— •' S,LW;is ' 

in IXiih was a wav in Valparaiso. 

G reaves per ha [is hm-»i into gaiety 
of colour alter I lie discipline of pa ini - 
ing giev pictures or the I hames in 
Whistler's pic- nocturne manner. -\ 
magnificent work of the nocturne 
heyday, hut not sticli a picture as 

Whist lei would have wished to paint The rei i hrm-ii." ' 
t.»r even could have painted), is the ohlusenexs 2 "'- ,r T'Vi 

scene of regatta on the I hames was ih-, 3 crc!l,lv< ‘ 'V*™*' 

willi '«s crowds .,f spectators outside vvorshinnor l u "ovds prmcii; n< 

the old Adam ami Ivc. reproduced lone afii? WhSlS Is0 ) a . , '! ,n • Wl, . h , K ' 

on the vv rappei of the bonk from the ended G rcS? hw** ¥5* il, ' ,s ! bk ' l ! r rcdL .' - 
in I he Manchester i i.y -Nr, exftihh^n "V ^^R^kelulh. As a desenp- 

f | f{, J« | y cfaimteVt EJSrUmeen 
vented the nocturne ' 


parody of Whi^T^' 
tferied to him and M-'; 
bey (rather than ihc {|‘ 

vo m ni issm nct [ lo 4 ' • 

. .V.Y n . Ha| l *-22? 


'han ihc M ; j. Hrd 
decor,;.! 

g i > I ler-horn wretches 


rom totalization to catastrophe 


Revolution. 

ninelccnlh- 


*“»" T t 

while *be great ..... i 

novels showed individual 
and their society inlet act- 
most 
present in- 
llieir 


original in the Manchester i ity \ri 
Gallery. 

I here was the essential diffcicncc 
between the two. as Greaves himself 


some important 
two kinds of 
much lo recommend 


t lie realistic novelist %. hm die great 
Romantic poets also, had the 
capacity, now lost, to set their 
society as a whole and to grasp in 
a total act of apprehension all die 
vital forces at work in it. Mr. 
Euglclon calls this ptoccss *’ lotali/a- 
tion ”, u hit of neo- Marxist termi- 
nology which he uses often, and with 
never-failing relish, finding it equally 
in Blake and Wordsworth. Dickens 
and George Flint 

Having established this slagc of 
his argument, at least lo his own 
salisfaetion. he Mien attaches to it a 
furl her myth of catastrophe, de- 
rived from Mr. Berry Anderson's 
essay, “Components of the 
National Culture ".This a item pis to 
explain the undoubtedly curious fact 



crowded bridge) that his memory 
was at fault in dating the picture so 
early. He was notoriously hazy about 
dates. Hut if lie was around twenty 
when it was painted, it is none the 
less extra ordinary, recalling to some 
extent those feats of enfonr and 
design the young are apt to produce 
before reaching the adult stage, vet 


never allowed lo exhibit without per- 
mission. The Greaves nocturnes are 
often very beautiful. They could 
not. as Sickert observed, he mistaken 
by a connoisseur for Whistler's. Bui 
the author advances the idea that 
during Whistler's absences from 
Chelsea or when his influence was 
Jcliixcd Walter Greaves reverted lo 
a variety of colour and detail in 


attachment is made clear. I he wan- 
ing of the fiicndship. which the 
author dales from IX7N, and 
Whistler's move from Lindsey Row 
to the newly designed splendour of 
the White House seem less the 
result of brutality on Whistler's part 
than indifference to Mis " pupil " in 
a period of many new social con- 
tacts and preoccupations. Greaves 


hi * st ■ 


Brock in rhe Turn i,-j 
Sicken in The New A% i‘ 
quoted by Mr. Pocwl p. 
chosen illustrations in hi, :*• 
hook include a photoerj;- 1 
st range I v impressive-leoiif. .• 
Waller Greaves. "Thi f 
Pond " (at Battersea P.irLI . 
it si il| exists, has >ci mttr, 


that 

Faglcton seizes on and enlarges 
hi. o»n etuis; for him, not only 


Pound, Yc.its. Joyce." And Law- 
lVnce, as a working-class English- 
man, was no less alien to the hege- 
monic national culture than the 


fndramatic dramas 




rirst position 


OIjKG kehknsky - 
Bullet Scene 

275pp. Hamish Hamiilon. £2 15s. 


i;he A rt Sciindina.in 

with communist countries me coil- ' *J l,n,e ()ne b >' , eler Anker, 
eerned. His own thotighl.s on this 7 * i PP ‘ 

are naturally influenced bv the rule Vollimc ,w ‘> by Aron Andersson, 
h-sgrandbuher played in'RiKsi;, in -\ W PP. 

t»7 as last head of the provisional Ininslaled by Vivienne Menkes. 


The Vikings and more 


Oleg Kerensky's book about ballet is 
ambitious, trying lo take in the entire 

historical and contemporary scene oovemment v r • 

Of Sf v~ u c "’' h ' 


course it cannot really be done, but 
Ihc attempt, though uneven in its 
' result*, makes a stimulating intro- 
duction to the subject for someone 
who knows a little and wants to Jcarn 
a lot more in a hurry. When we were 
boys, we devoured Arnold Haskell’s 
similarly far-ranging and idiosyncra- 
tic volumes, proha bly learning as 
much from the opinions we wanted 
to contradict as from those we 
shared. With luck a new generation 
of balletomanes may do the same 
with this book. 

Its greatest virtue is iK endearing 
enthusiasm ; this makes it us easy to 
forgive^ the occasional faults as to 
admire the considerable 


generosity, should cause even those 
who cannot share it in rethink their 
own altitudes. 

. rh . e,re is a l»'t of useful in forma- 
lion in die hook, with practical ad- 
vice, for instance, about (he best 
oikporluiiitics for seeing foreign com- 
panies. There is also an entertain- 
mgty (rank account of how ballet 
crities go about their job. The 
authors description of how he once 
telephoned a notice to his newspaper 


These two volumes - the first save 
for one short chapter written by the 
Director of the Vesliamlskc Kunst- 
imiiistrinuisciiiii at Bergen, the 
second hv a Cura tor of the .St Mens 
I li-sluriska Museum. Stockholm 
arc the most ambitious attempt to 
describe and illuslmlc the visual arts 
of Scandinavia yet to appear in Eng- 
lish. They have been 


I he second half of Volume One is 
devoted to that distinctive northern 
artefact, the .slave church. This was 
so overtaken hy construction ill 
stone in Denmark and Sweden that 
we really think of it as the Norwe- 
gian stave church, and on it Hie 
Norwegian author heMows an im- 
mense and loving care. Urnos and 
Borgluiul are given pride of place, 
hut in all some score of churches 
tire defined, described, discussed 
ami illustrated. I hey have lent 
themselves to long and continuing 
debate about the extent of foreign 
influence on their concept ion ami 
construction, and of pagan inllnence 
on their siting and style. Mr. Anker 
is generously appreciative of the 
work, oi his piedccc-ssors, especially 
Dietrich soil and Bugge: hut he limls 


ARi) CRIKFI I IIS : 

Dramatic Teelmiqm a of Antoine 
Moitchresllen 
tone and Style in hrcncli Renais- 
'few Tragedy. 

Mk. 1 - CUrendun Prev* : Oxford 
badly Press. U. 


v»dunie and the work u 
are brought to a close bW 

on vvall-plintinjs, scttlinW-Lh ... , ...... . 

work, wrought iron, and Li^lp kittle of Dr. Gritfilhx {, most 

From even so mjo if* i! molv revc “ lin * 
cation of the contents it»lPe ,|, l* ; as he amply demonstrates, 
clear that an unparaMstf MriKBuefa Renaissance tragedy Is 
malerrul. p.irticularly on tffeeioric and style mid, as he admits 
building and deco/vil/un, hi>fc his prelate these tragedies are 

I.OI lo,,,,.. so 

orderly and prs^rcssive «.ij K , , 

sdiokirvhip 4hvol is of UrauialK lech- 

ami humane ; As text is il'® 1 ",™ all U wems. Mont- 


. - — -•» , , . - - — •• well iruns- 

i. rfi0 i 10 mention the name of V' ,cd £ ,n * lc in:,,n b V Mrx. Vivienne , . 

me Da net he was reviewing is charac- M ?9 kcs « * roni French /odiauitc . c hkelicd reasons l or their gene 

tcrislic of his honesty. editions of I'JdS-fih. sis, development, and occasional 

ovcrS!iU b h.u? Sy quibble a lot rhe An of Scandinavia is much f! PftCrva,i,,n in '««>» naiive condi- 
dC i ,ll !' , . bw,h °P ||, i»in.s and fuels, more than a history of [he art of 


.. ... . , achieve- U P -n 4 ' v . 0 eXHm Plo.x rtf the the Vikings. The period covered is 

mems. Also striking is the originality b ui C P l ' r , : h ii ba, : lcl which Christo- the 800 years from c 400 m r 
and couf-agc xvith which Ihc author ?)}f r introduced som e high 1200 , that is. from ^ ° C ' 


discusses so many aspects of the sut>- 
ject which are usually ignored. Sex 
appeal, for instance:’ almost every 
member of the audience knows that 
some dancers have an instant appeal 
for him tar .her) which others lack- 
hut it is not something which can be 

easily accounted for in rational 
terms, so ballet criticism tends to 
remain silent about it. Mr. Kerensky 
points out the fact, comments on 
some of iu jmplicii lions, and puts 
the whole, thing ip perspective in a 
plain, common-sense way. 

In a similar way Mr. Kerensky 
recognizes that ballet can involve 


PI & OH *- noL Ln indeed to a time When Ihe Seuiitff- 
r\,f. a!}L. l ! rtfce ’ anti if Ncvv York navian lands were firm tv 


a very Dark Age 


City Bullet dancers had dilllculty 


were firmly established 


lions as u scanty population and Ihc 
nature of its distribution, a tradi- 
lional' mode ol architecture whose 
qualities of durability, size, and 
impressive appearance were not 
negated by buildings in stone, an 


printed, iJiougli the P^ ; 
suffer from an unneeiw^ 
lion ; and the pholi^f 
arc generally tine w! 
superb. 

I -or once rcaftj 
blurb, which speaks of ™ 
and-wliilc pliolograph' 11 
volume : there are. ■ «J. 
pages of them, the 


ehrtiicn's lix tiyigdiK were written 
P fed decade nf the sixteenth 
WD(un' (c.uvpt tin ior. which was 
SfV >«ar i>r lw t > later) and can 
■tfly be clawed with those of 
M and Jean dc b Taillc as the 
^ creditable products of the 
ratvsance attempt to revive this 
’sical form. Coming just after 
Wa f rs Religion, these plays nrc 
ot Ihc religious and political 


2 .K. (Volume One) and *<T*mlc whichlawm'lini! 

'!'*•«»}. detracts from ,l,c vjditc^f 

.is for ^ odl ^ lJ ' ■ the century , but which 

are about «Mkr view constitutes their 


To give l«o 



|iie mirth «!5BSiiv SevCn ] centh ' c€nlur y tragedy style, but il is hard lo believe that he 
inimal ™ n dcmned by D? GrinW) ' * 


of the book, 


lake the main point 
This is that ballet is 


•ij-jiff 
lilj 


CfDOC 

CENTRO INTBRCULTURAL OE DOCUMENTAC|ON 


^ volume begins with a hlstor- 

wmething i 0 bc enjoyed, by, personal S 1 W d ® ultliral Slirv «y= the first 

response in the first instance with f x,e J* d,n * from the prehistoric era 
objective criteria serving only to ? Ihe *-'on version to Ghristianity: 
support that response. the second taking up the story more 

or less after the year 1000. Therc- 
• after the first half of volume one 
consists of three chapter* dealing 
' wtlh the ; development ' .of Early 
bcandmavinti animal styles of de- 


c 'b 0 C has published no™ man 156^ book, and mar 600 ' 
rare documents.^ unique value lo soholara and sludenis of . 

CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICA ' 

inaludins a coltecllod ol 37 bfclte B raphl«. each of .which Hals 500 lo 

l f lnd T u ^ 1 P“»»» 'woo : 87 volumes on churohea and 
religious behaviour; pr,mary aouroea lor scoleslsstioal hlslofv - oriBoai 
studies on polilloal and aducajlonal Ideologies oomplaio oetalhgdd 
of library holdings ... y-:.- 


For FREE pubJi cot Iona cataloflu* Krlle 
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t — r r-^- r ■ — — 


Andersson begins with the lir-4 
stone churdics in Denmark, with 
their evidence of Anglo-Saxsin influ- 

. ..aj.v,, Ul tic- ^ ' lce, , bul "“WMtay** for the most 

^ration, the major monuments of dlscern »b]e only in their huilt- 
nluYiif 1 ?. 8 J? 8 ® f * he .shiprburial at ove r foundufions. The stone cathe- 


n c cVu«,-n ki '■ ™«irowiai at . nuns, me stone cattle- 

feli C .° m ! >fex , ot S’ al UlnJ “"1 Rlh =.« silo- 
land. i«- CS? olahunile ohiccl, of 


— 7 ‘iniuwicu nans or Rings % _.h er ; 

and chieftains whose splendours tin in« adversary), . p h ?Jl , 1 k I h - 
must have rivailcd those of the eompiirative j , , L . ^ ^ 

legendary H enrol . sara bench i i the 3 LI 1 U DGrfl 3 Y\ 

Volume Two continues the slory .* V ~1 LlClll 

o£ the Seandina Van churches. .Mr. l*<NF.R i 


entire and also - . ,i,« in. . 
further three MW 5Ei slcl,a,i 
followed by a cn ^l2?wB*^ dichle « «i 
Mory on a P° N ^‘ f ^ Hantb 

i ii rough out l) ,e j 

menlary amJ * 9^,, joaicc 


eiaries of each other. 


ui« «unii, n _ - — w Rwvmcu pociry ihuuvi, — ----- . 

Though devoting lvv0 ,S Sq bv If, fic "® ro 4 s hardback Hochdeutsch — and abo collected in 

iu^v of the Bowes “ y u R ?. Wohlt 's Friedrich this volume. , , 

rn : i rd • Castle. i n , ^ «cej wj.' n collection of short Pride of place, though, must go 

and'the • Hc Ihc development of cSSSf Hardy’s »n the period 1956-60. to jh ? ' ‘ ’ jnH 

via. before and durtno iWa Romanesque architecture and art in Bowes P ° Bms from later mon ® th 

th tries. Sslle upon Tyne: Wj* ^n«r l? 4 ™ Ien Years since the book, 
north- £? Sl p “%.» is Ihe ^ literature burl ” - , . u 

firan- hf.iBranhv of Us r !?“iar W wiiirii, *» arehilec- gentle and dreamy, the materia 



m- The aiithnrV~7^ nn 7 c nf y i?;° 8 l " r ^ c ■’Scandinavian couh tries, ok upon Tyne: te iinVr UU h L^ len years sinc ^ the book. der mann ohne. 

niattefs Is clear, nraianiatic ^h approprlatc attention lo north- p s fid.) is the devoid literature burt ”. Achleitncr s manner 

srblp; in * OTnjKjS" 1 ' C ’ ?il d sen ‘ , crn Jutland (Jong faithful •- -- foWP-MlN “:9 B| tvllention — it. .-.i ihe material he 



a 'survey 

I DofKSr b,e ^ ,td * meM Qf' : h^ovvo 8 LomhM^t 6 li l C hrfck layers .from ventures, lhc f f ."S 
V W - comparative purposes^ 0, 53 W y ' B !i d 1,5 UsC for occlesinsti- rh«f his reader , ■;■:; 

■ ™ . ; cai an d -military . structures Th* M* ■■ '■■■- '■ 


k.|ij i Sentc ntiae. Monlch rtf lien 
f ,u,l »ly «ems u, | lave 


arc ns pointless as comparisons with 
English Elizabethan drama. Two of 
his plays arc known to have 
been performed (a performance of 
r Lscos.\oist’ caused a diplomatic pro- 
test) and no doubt others were also, 
but both modern and medieval — and 
even classical— dramatic and thea- 
trical criteria arc irrelevant. Ten- 
sion, true dialogue, psychological in- 
sight or development, dramatic 
action — ail are virtually unknown in 
this highly specialized form of enter- 
tainment, for cnlciiainiucn: it must 
be reckoned by the standards of Ihe 
Renaissance An opera without 
music, consoling “I ’•latte .m»l >elt- 
contained set -piece ■<. mmpiised with- 
in the framewoik ol a simple and 
familial plot, involving a tragic 
evont precipitated by blind fute 
rather than moral flaw -such arc the 
chief characteristics of this ail -form. 

Dr. Griffiths gives an exhaustive 
acounl of Ihc various stylistic pro- 
cesses involved, together with the 
rhetorical ihcoiy behind them, and 
ill a long appendix produces detailed 
and impressive arguments against 
the claim that Malherbe played any 
.serious part in revising the text of 
MontehrdlicnN plays. It is interest- 
ing that none of the tragedies is 
taken directly from a Greek or Latin 
play, but il helps io put Montehrc 
lien’s achievement in perspective to 
realize that his plav about Mary 
Queen of Scots, written within living 
memory of the events, gives no clue 
whatever to the author's religious or 
political sympathies. Montehrdlicn 
obviously cared about language and 
style, but 

cared about drama. 


other outsiders who made up the 
modern movement. Ibis abdication 
by the traditional literary culture is 
seen as reflecting a deep-sealed 
crisis and loss of nerve m l.nglisli 
society during the early twentieth 
century; the Sliangc Death of I ih 
era I England, in tact, followed by 
the First World War. 

Mr, Lagleion's sweeping explana- 
tions have an uliraclive assurance 
a hold -them, however brudily they 
are offered. One wonders, I hi nigh, 
what "grasping n society as a total- 
ity" really means, and whether any 
single consciousness, even that of a 
great poet or novelist, could ever do 
il. One suspects dial this notion, 
and die parallel one ol a single 
transforming crisis in a culture, is 
likely to seem a good deal more 
persuasive to literary critics than to 
sociologists or historians. But to 
entertain such doubts would be 
enough to convict one ol what Mr. 
Euglctun, in one of hi.s few 
memorable phrases, calls 'withered 
empiricism ", 

Having set up his conceptual 
apparatus, Mr. Lagleton proceeds to 
search for evidence of the prevail- 
ing crisis in a variety of modern 
and post-modern authors. His way 
of proceeding is less like literary 
criticism, which should he u tenta- 
tive, patient exploration, than like a 
series of briskly delivered demon- 
stration lectures, or even a form of 
minor surgery. Mr. Haglcinn knows 
exactly what he wants to find, and 
he has no difficulty in finding it. 
One after the other rhe inert bodies 
in front of him are opened up. and 
after a moment of deft probing the 
fatal evidence of contradiction or 
ambivalence or ambiguity is re- 
moved and triumphantly exhibited, 
and Mien be is on to the next 

Thus, Virginia Woolf sometimes 


s.iliri/es and sometime-- eiuioises 
liiiglisji uppcr-clas, sallies; in 
l.velyn Waugh there is a struggle 
between a sense ol nmiuhiy anil a 
sense ol style ; Orwell shows an 
unresolved conflict “ between an 
impulse to lonely and delimit moral 
gesture and a sense of the collective 
decency of drably normative Iik- " ; 
in Graham Greene. '■ nrtliudox Cath- 
olicism is denied in the name of 
1 humanism ’ ; yet that lui man ism is 
itself qualified by traditionally 
Catholic ways nl feeling". As points 
in a developing critical argument of 
some complexity, these observations 
i night lx- worth pondering on ; yet 
for Mr. Eagle inn they are :\ quite 
siillicicni pointer to the limitations 
of the authors he discusses. 

In his first chapter he remarks 
that Under Western Eyes raises 
what he sees as the central question 
of his book: “Ihe problem ot a 
kind of novel \i hich can neithef 
fully accept, nor fully escape, the 
conventions and habits ot its own 
culture-". On any common -sense 
view this would be true of any 
novel ever written that lutd claims 
to literary originality. But common 
sense is not Mr. Eaglelon’s forte (ho 
would probably invoke Gr a nisei’s 
dictum dint it is a ruling-class con- 
cept), and he is vehemently against 
anything that smacks of “ the 
human condition ”, or any sugges- 
tion that man Js never likely tii be 
1 Lilly at borne in the world, however 
humane the society. He would, no 
doubt, utterly reject the obvious 
conclusion that the contradiction 
a n il am bivalunco th at lie see x as 
evidence of particular cultural 
malaise are at the heart of nil 
literature, and indeed pan of the 
very fibre of human existence. Mr 
Faglcton situ res with liis master. 


K.iynitiiul Williams, a horror of the 
on i illogical : they ate both ui dined 
to press the panic button al the very 
suggestion that " myth ” is a peren- 
nial part of human experience, since 
they see it as an si binning escape 
1 1 oin historicity. Yet a more mature 
Marxist thinker than either of them, 
Ernst Fischer, .shows in his Art 
nifiiiN.ir Ideology that there is no 
necessary contradiction between 
myth and Marxism. And for that 
matter Mr. Euglclon might consider 
the significance of those contempor- 
ary debates in I ‘.astern Europe 
about the |X)Ssibilily that alienation 
might persist even in a socialist 
society. 

Like Raymond Williams again, ho 
is an instinctively nostalgic writer; 
lie i.s ul his best where he is on 
warmly familiar ground, like the 
first part oF Sons and Lovers, which 
lie discusses with real if predictable 
enthusiasm. But he is sniffily dis- 
missive about B'owrii hi Love: 

" What is shown is the despairing 
vacuity of a particular group of 
bored middle-class intellectuals, 
hopelessly alienated from the con- 
crete social realities they analyse at 
such length." One needn’t accept 
F. R. L-envis’s valuation ot the novej 
lo fmd this absurdly simplistic and 
formulaic; even in Marxist terms 
there are far more interesting things 
io be said, as has been illustrated 
in a recent essay by John Goode. 
Marxist criticism is, at its best, 
valuable for its illumination of the 
relations between literature a ad 
society, even for those who do not 
accept its premises. Mr. Eaglet tins 
hook comes nowhere near lo doing 
ibis: it merely offers, as lie himself 
might put it, an unresolved conflict 
between dogmatic aplomb ami un- 
certain dial lowness. 
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tonen, montngen, 
sludlcu 

»rg: Rowohlt. DM 25. 


E tn ik ' continues to be 

"^members of the Wiener 
latent io be accorded 


words in the manner of the Wiener 
Griippe, to produce some very 
subtle, anacreontic effects. There 
must be few readers who will not 
have lo strain themselves lo read 
Achlcitner's Innviertlerlsch ; but thc ( 
dialect poems seem lo possess a 
vitality missing in his concre e 
poetry proper, which is written In 


! Of ilk* , T r,uw * ,n die tary novels ot Ktmiau 

jhnvkrtej, the area in these stories with their languorous, 
^ ’v in 8 be- Schubertian^ ■ rhythms V As .one reads 

2®* the 2$ P aw,u - AchTeitner them, one comes sadly to realize 
t * Ues t>f c °ncrcte that Austrian literature h»s lost a 
r ” 1 ,rwi *n»spciation of very unusual talent. 


Nelson’s University Paperbacks 

Al ; jr ja A new series of paperbacks not onfyforsturiefits but for 
Mm everyone with u lively mind. Titles hnve eiliier been drawn 
m from Nelson's list because of popular demand or have 

Jr • been specially commissioned for the series. The f irst batch 
will cover a wide range of subjects — Art, Architecture, French ^Studies, Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, Politics, Sociology-and more subjects will be included 
later on. Where appropriate the Nelson’s University Paperbacks are exten- 
sively illustrated. Here are the first four titles : 

VICTORIAN TASTE 

A STUDY CF THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE FROM 
1830-1870 JOHN STEEGMAN 
Wi,h a foreword by Sir NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
John Slecgmun was one of the first writers to blast « hole through 
thd wall of prejudice which surrounded the Victorians and their 
arts. His classic study deserves a wide readership for the way m 
which il brings to lire the remarkable individuals who -were the 
tasle- makers of mid -nineteenth century England. 28s. Hardback 56s. 

DESCARTES : PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS 

A selection translated and edited by ELIZABETH AN^°MBE & 

THOMAS GEACH with an HMrod ^ ^EXANDER KOYRE 
Revised up-UHbtie bibliography by RAYMOND KLIBANSKY 

This selection covers n remarkable amount of ground and has 
become something of a classic. Chosen as a set book by the Open 
University for the Foundation Year undergraduate course in Arts. 

* 18s. Hardback 30s. 

MEN IN GROUPS LIONEL TIGER 

A seminal book on male bonding. ‘The implications of MEN 
IN GROUPS arc manifold. We should all be grateful lo Dr. Tiger 
for. drawing our attention to a. neglected aspect of human 
association Anthony Storr, Sunday Times. ' The whole paUern 
■of present male dominance is presented in n new light , Times 
Literary Supplement. Lionel Tiger js an Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of British Columbia. 25s. Hardback 5us. 

CHAUCER AND CHAUCERIANS 

derex brew-er 

'Timely und valuable, a concent ru Lion of detailed studies which 
illuminate, though they cannot define, Chaucer’s art. Twentielh- 
cehlury critics oi Chaucer set themselves immensely difficult tasks : 
it' Is good to see this one so ably performed,’ Times Educational 
Supplement, Derek Brewer is Lecturer in English at the University 
of Cambridge and Fellow of Emmanuel College. Cambridge. 

25s. Hardback 5fls 
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Rich man . . . thief 


WH.I.I H( lSCIIALI.il j 
I' hc Agu KIiiiiis 
2R5pp. II. jd ley Head. 12 2s. 
JOHN VVIU roML : 

Nwk nr Nothing 

2N5pp. Faber and Faber. £2 5s. 


m Fast Afiieu und of nh.il he is w ; ,s inwiih a feuhciwciehl. she did 
f w K ' r|1 ,h * m 'P ,hc P'iSlH in »o! win. .She also failed lo win the 
wfiMi African chaiivniism seems in Derby and I he Park Hill Slakes M lien 
tomlenin Ihem. I he Professor is run two dav.s after Ihc Si. Leuerl— 
onimisiiislic hut vague; much is (his w.is so' miorlhodox a way of 
niauc or (he Aga\ charitable doitu- ircaling a classic horse that die racing 
[ions, bin ihc economic life of his world heaved a sigh of relief when 
adherents now so painfully Sievier had lo sell her lo pay his 


Enthusiast 


KIIITII smvi:i.l. : 

Selected Fellers 

Fdiicd by John I cliinann a ml Derek 
Parker. 

Macmillan. £2 15s. 
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yis and combinations of cells 


. ; ' ’ .iwiil rents now so painfully MCVier had lo sell her lo pay his 

A chancier in Evelyn Waugh’s 'the threatened goc* by default. The con- debts. ami she wenl inio i he more 
Loved One described him. self as the p oni:i . ■ l| niospheiv of Sardinia is a eoiisiderahle lunds of Alec Taylor. 

miKt de/atigrfble of hacks bm ihe ..'S o?IiJl‘" l ! l ! , ?' i ? r,Un,< l a,| Wl«r. I he ownership of Sceptre marked 
cpdhcl is quire inappniprhilc to Pru- 


miKt de/atigrible of hacks but Ihe n!^ I ,V* , ? ,ins T ,n,n ^ “I'Wlwr. I he ownership of Sceptre marked 
cpilhcl is qmie inappropriate to Pro- < , K ' r , C s, , lu * s h ! n . 1s ? ,f Sn-viers apogee: llicreafter lie was 

fessor hrischauer. as he is now si vied, ’ .iwiIlous .student of ihe slimiei warned oil’ lor ,i time, ran a black- 
who. already responsible for a 'bio- !- p „ , 1,1,1 n ?. w,1K ' h his read- mailing rag called Wiimhw l'„u 
graphy of Mr. Arislolle Onassis. a '"A ls " ul co ™ ncd *o language and feaiured very frequently in the 
Biudy of a number of expensive " , V. Nevertheless as a medium for eourls. In ihe witness box. he hchl 
European hotels, books on polities in ‘J 1 ? A c S inb . in * l!lQ r n of sofi his own againsi leading counsel but 

Austria and German war ^i-iminak soap and brilliantmc is far from ideal was fin.-illu «nni h. ei.- u.._. 


European hotels, books on politics in f vi “ l , £ A c S inb . in * l!lQn of «>fi b' s own againsi leading counsel but 
Austria and German war criminals, so,, P and brilliant me is far from ideal, was finally sunk by Sir Patrick Hast- 
now adds a volume devoted lo ihe ,IS ini * btlllk wows all loo clearly, ings in a case Sievier brought for 
present Afla Khan, his fc.ih,*.- aj., . *«» Sll!| p and brilliantine h:i«f libel against Richard Woutlnn in 

i wove;- very liille du iviih ih,< I 'DO. I'li.- .-mu- i.., i u. . . 


*rai smuinai>, 

now add.s a volume devoted lo the 
present Aga Khan, his fa l her AJy 
Khan and his grandfather Ag.i Khan 
JIJ. liorh ihc Aga Khan's father and 


j — • ■ 4 it riii 1 1 1 1 ix. lUlfl 

licmvwr very liille to do with die 
file of If i j he n Siaudisli Sievier. who 


P^O. Ihe case was hoard hv ihe 
l.ord C hief hisiice. ihen Und Read- 


Ihe editors of ihis .selection of Danic 
I dull -Sitwell's Idlers explain Ihe 
(mutations under which ilioy worked. 
1 hey were asked to exclude all family 
leiiors, io her parents or her brothers. 
Vme of her correspondents did nm 
answer requests for Idlers, and others 
did not wish them primed in their 
lifetimes. Her voluminous corres- 
pondence with Pavel Tchclitchcw is 
locked away in Yale University and 

!hi l ™!r^wiS.' re ‘ l ° r “mil 


w * ■3uiniu.su iievicr. who i-uru c hid luslice. ihen Und Rcad- 

oiicc inei file Aga Klian on (lie day '"“- and Sievier win. under ihc curi- 
iii-m i oe latter s norsp rii.-iri^i>v mis jllusi.tti ih-.i h* 


attention und he does nof seem to 
have made many fresh discoveries in 

Nevertheless ii will be news to 


|J- I . ■ l,v "I- >OLir - ■•Viv-.i.rw nxnn IU 

nii.nni.ss. j vc just won enough to ' 0se 11 hltle or his own judicial de- 
huy you a bloody banjo." ' Inchment in dealing with some of the 
Sievier, tile subject of ,VrvA or ^ [Edifying happenings in Reading'' 
nnhmH. was the areal nrniWUm.i career. 


19 s^ dnT 

was said that the faithful mid for h k nr.iler 'm , b ' , 1 [ ,ard ? < L he W!l * a black- ,9 * u 1,nd Wlfb l»«m went never to re 
weight in diamonds waT 34341b ? ‘ hc n . cv °r hnd ^ ; 'PP^f lie last enchantments of the 

seemingly a pretty full nrice'ro am i, J!I Jir < ? hl,r 8*’ he failed to pink Un days, the dinners 111 
for a religious leader Th/ oh^“ y fvh A”? *** J, , W ,nsl Sn ' J»n»s Duke Jwihikk with ” lovely ladies ". Phil 

graph, however- shmls the stones m Ne?crtUM^ b h dy ^!? Sc l! him of the plunger, and all the 

have been packed in cascsaiidasih^ thinShkl f® pnzed above ^cry- rag lug and bobtail of those unrccen- 
were only on loan from lhe diamond nnd ' 8 Ui f 0l, ^ rcpi1 on the turf, cratc linics - unwspL unhonnu red .'but 
corporation the amount S C S ! P , mmtaiSS u ?s nevci ' i*«lifiabl y nm yet unsung, 
ally changing hands may not have was J buy ffir l ,? l C ^ 1CVemcnl fi r - Welcome's biography, though 
Oder’s d ,i reCt . rc,ation Ihc yearling for the then unhcTrd^f nriJl H nllke, V become prescribed read- 
eader overa” we^ht. The descrip, of lO.WO gui^asunik^hi P h '"S f«r a degret,- course in -sociology, 
tion of this ceremony is almost the named S ceotiv* -mri * h 01 he does do Justice to that likable old 

a^thfre« -'V h '5i ParJ of thc book ’ w 'n for him in ‘iQO^ four om oniS 2f f !“ n , S,cvicr ' Mosi of his life in 
and the rest is hardly worth printing live classic ricn I 1 0ul 0 . 1|k tnglund was spent on the racecourse 

n,n T° f ai2 «,u^S* S ' “ fK " ncvcr ““ "I" t “““Ms. “nd in both o)K 

not ^ n^u ™ Professor is Because he always needed mn . u - HcIds ^ L r ' Welc.ime follows his do- 
SSkinH, nb ° Ut 4. British litles - h c ran he, in the UncoSfrl F? a ,»ti y SB u Wl , lh an and gusto 

CooSfr i sir DuEr cap ihe same ycar^ "SJl ihmi?h Si dcserVc 10 ««mcl wide reader- 

Cooper and Lady Thelma Furnew y nil, inoush she ship beyond thc confines .sf.oihx,.. 


Sievier did noi die uniil October. 
I9.iy. and with him went never lo re- 


s-ims oner piinartls, he was :i black- ' ; < with him went never lo re- 
ni.tilcr ami, though he never had lo ;| PP<-’:ir the last enchantments of the 
uce a murder charge, he failed to ° ,d p '" k L'rt days, the dinners at 
gu damages against Sir James Duke ?«wiikk with " lovely ladies " Phil 
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Coop*, and UdT ThSS Furna^ " P ' h,! ,ame >' ,!ar »"< l - 
dcscent *0 Lord 

XcVrr n 

imd rq rln 1 ’ 0 **^ ^rc t>cw -ROIHSlltlC 

and mtlier more interesting This wa aiu££ LJ.^ 

very likable young man faces P roh- Monk nimiiM 

If 9 ?, 0 It,Ic l,,ore ,jf his views on *” 4pp ‘ Hlllcll, nson. £2 5s. 
c future of the fsmuili communilics 7 " — 
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t ons and Mr. Gibbon suffered a 
distressing nervous and mental col- 
lapse which he records with honesty 
and without the least self-pity, * 

J, . he £? h B? *?!?. P erh . a l ,s P r «lid- 
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JllidicV i, C . n ’ bc °n in- . l J t he f Cl,l,,l ff c W!ls Pcrhltps predicl- 

v.ihded nut of the Army in 1918, b \'. fni Ml - Gibbon’s excessive 

-ip pried for a Ministry of Labour 5 stu,l °!J Was ii«lf a symptom of 

cS'i^nM i? Ul V V JlR f i ? l . l,llll ' e in ‘he JJWyMi'y. He never (old the girl of 
Chiinncl Islands, and his bnnk nnnnt his love, he avoided, it VUmilrl 


Ihc letters rcecivcil hv the editor- 

: g-asteiagS 
piSSSw 

middle years of her life. . . . O r c |ic 

K « b 7 choice ns thin in the 

SUySfi " ,S — *V in lhe 

1 9 191° ,C "- Cr prin,L * d CMurch 14. 
o ! 1^ Wrmcn wlicn Edith was 

agul iluriy-onc ;(IK j |,. ltj a j re . u | y b 

It was Ihc begin nine of 
correspondence with Mrs Owen 
wluiso so” Wilfro.1 Ihul boon tillCi 
in .Kijon eight days before the 

Ow.n S,IC s , i ,e ,cllers 10 Mrs 
OWL" show both Edith Sitwell’s 
immediate recognition of noetic 
genius and her sympathy with the 
s ffu mg or others. Once convinced 
ih.K someone was a good writer, she 
2J "" V"™- Dylan Thomas 
2"! l °, no wri \ n -«- though she was 
tin. first Ki see the danger Ihrcalen- 
ng from the United Stales. A book 
mm Janies Purdy appears from the 
bilk., and she reads it and is soon 
C! 11 ? s . lr ‘ n » s J,™ him in London. 

• n ^ T Ynrk ' *' cr enthusiasm 

-uni generosity were splendid. 

■Sometimes, especially in the early 
years there is a note of insincerity 
towards those, like A liana 1 1 ILirper : 
who were non-ereative allies in the 1 
fchl against philisliucs. And 1 
Ii mug hoii i her lifetime feven after : 
her conversion to Roman Catholic. 1 
ism) there were die enemies, die most hi 


'ii,, . . * 'JMgson 

k 1. j K Vlc,| ni or ihc 1 

whom one feels mu! i 

: 

t • n l> U ' ll,S u ti rcn »nJ you V 
. I ! "» d a Ph°togr»p|i dr ih! 

1 ai RonUha*. and* 

' " ‘■‘inverted Into poS 

’ isIL’* 1 ! ' Sl '- n f“ n ‘f t he Hj- 

,s Lewis.) Even rf 0 |-ih.“ 
o»s’ of these postcards dih fr 

K;wi.c i-SrudSTSv 

I'";'- wc ,i M 

in.- 8 ;' m h- ■ L- 11,5 

p'.r‘,. h U/ n 011 ' 

. w V»Jli»m lews. 21 

Nirtth.; 

Sion 'pESV* , comn,i ' v * r uni 
better wireless help 
too late. Los-c. Ein r£* " - 
Lewis Wyndham, 2 1 Percy to 
LnrtiUris 

will Sir Gerald du Mauricnd 

i tt S In l . he name of Sri 
invited the anii-scmilic Lenity 
iribuic to an exhibition of Jnc9; 

it was small wonder the Srd 
were savaged in The Apts M 
Utit Edith got her own bicUb 
port rail of Mr. Henry 
in / Uve l hitler a Black Sm ! 

I lie persecution of enemi-ii- 
ever, was only the cutting 
delight in thc eccentric and 
wliich made her boast of but l 
only woman ever tobekiwdl 
gorilla and announce that tfto^li 
had it on die best authority (fail 
outbreak of rabies in Hollywood 
been caused by (be gossip ii 
Hcdda Hopper pursuing im fj 


Uiw« : 

L and Evolulw" 

L A:iJ«nw PrCsv 11 " ,?v 


kail book ' on biology are. sum- 

15 4 |i*ii i” kn«»» ,n alU, k ‘ lld 
attention on those 
“1 j[ is most concent rated 
■ Of course when so much is 
L selectivity of research is 
E but ihc criteria for sclcc- 
«'(Mdy discussed. Research 
fashion. The nar- 
K imposed by special t/a- 
I rftjo most scientists tll- 
l^jNCitee lhe wider value or 
E?if their own or other 
?,wv Those who are capable of 
gibogiina wider perspective, 
»a are competent to do so. are 
rj f { Professor WiMmor is one 
fa In Cytology tun! Evolution 
Sk with nothing less than thc 
pea of cells, tissues and 

sDlv 

iitunatcly this second edition 
ffobaMy. like the first, be 
pi by mast biologists. It does 
ill into any existing category : 
^nists will not read it because 
awlogy: physiologists will not 
;j because it is about evolu- 
mologists who are steeped in 
isntive anatomy will be pul oil - 
lilt phytiologicnl arguments ; 
kubr biologists will, at a 


glance, find it ohse.iMiUist. And no 
doubt every specialist who dues 
read it xvilf find something with 
which he disagrees. Urn the origiiml- 
ity and unexpectedness of Professor 
Willniur’s arguments are a source of 
constant stimulation and indeed 
pleasure : his approach is almost 
certain lo transform the reader's 
view of biology, connecting and 
adding an evolutionary dimension to 
facts and problems previously stu- 
died and seen in isolation. 

The book begins with an exami- 
nation of the basic types of cells 
found in vurichrales in the light of 
their behaviour in tissue culture. 
Two fundamentally different fami- 
lies of cells can hc distinguished : 
amocbocyles. which, like Amoeba. 
lend to be of variable shape and to 
engulf particles in their environment 
by the process of phagocytosis, and 
mcchanocytcs. which have a more 
polar organization and sometimes 
possess whip-like cilia or flagella. 
That these are not two arbitrarily 
selected types of cells is suggested 
by thc interesting unicellular animal, 
Naculcriii. This can exist cither as 
an amoeba or as a flagellate. 

In dilute media the flagellate 
form predominates, but if the con- 
centration of salts is raised, within 
minutes the flagella urc lost and the 
amoeboid form is assumed. These 
changes are reversible and can also 


be brought about by steroid hor- 
mones. Amoeboid cells tend lo eject 
ions and accumulate mucosiih 
stances and oilier polynicis; flagel- 
late or ntcchaitocylic cells tend to 
accumulate ions and eject mucosiih- 
stances and peptides. 

These antagonistic and com- 
plementary cell types in symbiotic 
combination could have given rise 
10 thc first multicellular animals, 
possibly resembling the spherical, 
hollow blaslula which exists as a 
free-living form in the development 
of some sponges. “ Symbiotic ’ - 
associations of amoebocytc-. and 
mcchanocytcs can he found in 
many tissues of lower and 
higher animals, lor example in 
cpiihclia (ciliated and mucous cells), 
nerve tissue (nerve cells and neuro- 
glial cells), thc vertebrate kidney 
(proximal and distal tubules) and in 
germ tissue, where flagellated sperm 
cells differentiate in association with 
amocbocytic Sertoli cells, and amoc- 
bocylic egg cells develop sur rounded 
by mcchanocylic granulosa cells. If 
only one type of cell is present an 
ionic imbalance would be expected; 
in the course of evolution this could 
have been turned to advantage in 
the development of teeth and bones. 
The known heterogeneity of nerve 
and of muscle fibres can also per- 
haps be explained by the convergent 
adaptation of ainoehooyles nnd 
mcchanocytcs. 


Since lire first edition of Cyh>- 
lniiy nint Evolution ten years aun. 
I'm lessor Willmer’s ideas 011 evolu- 
tion have evolved considerably. In 
litis edition the development of cells 
and tissues in the in vertebrates is 
traced in evolutionary sequence to 
the ncinerteuid stage, represented by 
the present-day ncmerlinc worms 
which are characterized by the pres- 
ence of an evert iblc proboscis. Pro- 
fessor Willmcr shows how the tis- 
sues and types of organization 
found in the nemcrlcoids could 
have evolved in various directions, 
for example towards the strict seg- 
mentation of the annelid worms, to 
thc molluscs or to the chorda tvs and 
thus the vertebrates. Possible pre- 
cursors of structures such us the 
neural lube, nxitil skeleton with 
notochord, heart, gills, eyes with lens 
and retina, pituitary gland, pineal 
body and thyroid gland arc present. 
The argument is backed up with some 
ingenious physiological und bio- 
chemical evidence, us well us by u 
comparison of tissues and their cm- 
bryolugica) development. Although 
thc reasoning is necessarily detailed, 
it does not presuppose in the reader 
a specialist knowledge of zoology. 
The text is illustrated with more 
than three hundred figures nnd dia- 
grams. 


[hat it’s all about 


and biting them, she period 
didn't believe a word 0/ it. 

The strongest theme ip this si; 
lion is Dame Edith - * /ore of. r! 
devotion lo. poeirj’; no/ nlere/yk 
own. of which she writes with grti 
lucidity, bill thoveol poets dead« 
often forgotten and of poets.hjt 
and financially umewarded.B£l 
these Srlcrtnl Letter* dottj®* 
than allow the reader mi* *. 
acquaintance of the pnd.iiw |,i{ft | 
until she and her two btwte« 
he seen in true pei sportive. j 


'WMuiuie in me - -- — /■ ■' "svl-i 10m me air of 
Uiannc Islands, and his book opens h ! s , ? v ®* ,,c avoided, it would seem 

S ,l ui?u n !? VmS pictllfe of « soci- Jjjpp 1 .‘-OfiGict and he wax ;iC 
able, well-to-do communitv hs vr»i P? l holouically afraid of sps M.. r 


iihlo ,, 'TT, j Miwure 01 II soci- . - ino no wax jilmost 

O 'k 0 co E in,uni ‘y hs yet Pf^ologically afraid of sex. Nor do 
mortnilr n . S ■ Ensllsh honey- J* P; 1 ®”. give any clear evidence 
5JS?~ t B - u - l1 H s ISOil,y thc Prdudc. ! bal lbe S ,ri whs really in love with 
We are watting for the author to fall h,m ’ , bo * ar as facts go, his story is 

nc v T,i n 1- he ,tlkcs I,n cmb &rr:tss- ^ rely ,,°. nc » r a slight and nborUve 
ingly long time over it. On nnn« n love affair, doomed Fmhi ih"e> nr > 


inm\nw d . ,V. . noncy- .V“. .my cicar evidence 

B -“ l 1 H s lsoll,y thc Prelude. ! bal lbe S [ d whs really in love with 
We are watting for the author to fall h,m ’ , bo * ai- «s facts go, his story is 
m love and he taken r,n merely one «f 


in-i,, 1,.”',. 1,11 tmoarrass- u ' “ w j gui a no abortive 

he 8 first S '!S C °- v ? r tU ° n P a fi« 32 lo ve a ffatr. doomed from the start. 

S? Helifr a ' ri if1 ,he ,ibrnr V at d JS5i thc book ^ un- 

i«n? h? * i° n paRC 78 (January. d 5^ blcd distinction is ih c author's 
her L h u 1 sp . cnks 1 t0 and by Octo- afd-ty to recapture the romantic 
f* r f? 0 luken ^ out to afternoon ? lmosl sex,uss . view of love mS 
ten. He wrote to his sister: 


aimnci L-wi p . B Inc roman 1 ic. 
almost sexless, view of love which 

before \nf°. ° f fasWon 


ssrt f he 'K — «“>= -h who ™°" ** ■■ 

SySu^SSSa »•“ .*5L_"5S 


7lmil CATALOGUE p_e.Se i .her parcnUThe girl 


me boredom was not affect-.- at J k ' r “Imosl with awe Oner 

had b n l dc h fenCC- The author had embroidery 6 i![ arrt,W ’ w . hi ‘ e ^llofjed 

Si'-e-a •” -s Baa pat is- “-.b 

pr s as-iSS- EF*«r?a« 

dcL , “X?ctA<f“ U bXeerTm SrS ' ind Joy ” h “ d “lra.1v 

go„T by S or 

styely nearer one another thanks Doctrv ai ihni r" ^ 'hbon, whose 

oi 

ill 2 to*£S a 

au the authors. caution was brushed World War in ° . artcr (he First 
l seemed to be a new and different cx P c riencc so vividlv^iw*^*!^' 

gy ^fou"., • **• hh : , tium , iwS'i. 

TWO diiVS Iftler - nn ih. fecljngs which-' • 


the . advice of. bCcn thonX might have 

brof, toIb. ,, : ! h™deid , “v i,e ■ 0n ! 1 '' 


Gossip 

JOHN MOYNIHAN : 

Not AH u Bull 

220pp. MncGibhnn and Kcc. £2 2s. 


e Somewhere, presumably, there is a 
\- rc:,deis hlp greedy fur journulisiic 
s nwwoirs of the Paul Mickey 1940* 
and 1950s. Bui Mr. Moynihun. an 
J experienced journalist and raconteur. 

5 is evidently noi the man to release 
any of the juicy facts thul must somc- 
, limes lie behind tite gossip-column 
i inanities. He Is loo kind by half and 
! consequently Not All a Ball is a 
j faultlessly well-meaning hut tedious 
autobiography with dashes or social 
history. 

The portraits are " endearing '* 

1 rcmembt:r you standing at 
Waterloo Station with your tart 
squeezed between your knees . . . "). 
Besides Dave, who gets a chapter to 
himself, there are Army types, 
chummy reporters, and a' Sunday 
■soccer referee, all good mcn a , jd 

rue, but anecdotally as bracing as 
liver salts. 

.The time span runs from 1945 

f n 7? ] B k A °K- lo the Beatles, 
lb « chapters are predictable 
enough— • Debutante ", ■■ The 

.NcsoiK Society ~ A „ School ~ 

difficiiiiv" ; Mr : M 0V n ' h a n hat some 

and An School " runs to only five 

H‘ — N enormous 

; J? 5l , a "? breasts thrust 

abbrewikfcsi lhe erotica are I 

ore Vl«ii>abcJ- -we ar< soon back L 


UICS .1 IIP I II Wl —7 

Coronation. ^ informs flic reader 
/.*v Mercury : and si) mtm • * Carnivore" means "A flesh. 


with a drunk man in Keitl"^ 
ales a Cup Final 
C oronation, as seen front w* ‘ 
/«*.v Mercury : and slylid^' ^ 
hair-raising ventures inl0 J i \ fk 
alliterative free verse. * or ®L,- l j 
poetic equivalent ef *- u * 
O' Boo/e : , 

S for Solid, Neopoliian 
under neon light, pi^ P 03 * 
plunk, .smouldering cafes. . • - - 

As social history this book«!^ 
formative : ns an entertawn* 
simply not good enougn- 


sLimmar'' 

«i NUMBER • •*** + 
JUST PUBUSHE0 | 

reprint reviews 
O scar Wikte tW ftWk M J 3 b^ 
Fdgar Allan Poa bv ««• “ 

ANTHONY POW E (-L‘^ 5 y Mp0SIUM 

and interview • 


flSHER: 

iUiivoK, Life nnd Man 

H>- Heinemann. £2 1 0s. 

— 

tould be difficult lo find a group 
subjects embracing more than 
e advertised in the title of this 
L and lo cover them in u mean- 
u| manner in about 250 pages is 
holiness, unless ,the author has 
®de original cmuimions to them, 
Wr by way of scientific research, 
f b)' the discovery 0 [ new guiding 
wcip/e rum)/^ through them, so 
rigwg sonic novel outlook ol 
^.’"t^prctation, nr presentation 
wis field In which so much has 
lr| and remains lo be wri lien . As 
“ hh own is referred to 
L j bibliography, it must be 
wed that the author has compiled 
from other sources, many 
** Wr y interesting and well 
t i. ® ul tbc question arises 
j™e book was written for. and 


■ wmivore" means "A flesh- 
i 8 , " I Herbivore ”, 

Lm ■■ ^ UnB animal ” : und 

j.. • An egg ; the female sex 
c V ^ cb * l must be 
t lhe readership sil which 

L r ti,L a ! med is "01 very 
E Wll h science. One is left 
^ ln 2 w hat such u reader will 


make of the definitions following 
Peptide bond. Riidio-i'’Otnpe, and 
RNA, for example, which would be 
pabulum for thc science student who 
will want much more than is given 
here, 

The book begin % with astronomy, 
the solar system, cosmogony. sU-afly 
stale and big bang, treated historic- 
ally, in thirty-four pages. I ihen come 
thirty-four more pages on the origin 
of Jife, S. L. Miller’s experiment, 
couccrvutc drops, cn/ymes. nucleic 
acid and similar topics. Evolution, 
heredity, natural selection, chromo- 
somes, sex and the genetic code come 
next, till written in an attractive 
prose-style, but lough going for any 
reader who does not know this stuff 
already. This is Followed by Hie 
Evolution of Man. Race. Culture and 
the Present Stale of Human Evolu- 
tion. Almost every person mentioned, 
front Marcus Tullius Cicero f 1 06-43 
n r.) lo Thomas Hunt Morgan (1806- 
1945). is given dates of birth and 
death, but the reader might with 
advantage have been spared this ped- 
antry— -for that is what it is al the 
level of this book- -in exchange lor 
the names of some very great scien- 
tists who arc not named at all and 
should have been, in text and biblio- 
graphy. 

There are two categories of these 
victims of oblivion : those whose 
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fundamental contributions M know- c 
ledge are .mentioned in the text but w 
without their names, and those whose il 
work and names are not in the text ;i 
at ail but sltould have been, if it is lo 
cover the title of the book and thc > 
headings oi its chapter* and to give \ 
a balanced picture ol the present • 
stale of knowledge, to hiy reader * 
and .student beginner alike. 1 

Of the first culcgory, the most : 
niuring case Is thiii of flic Synthetic . 
Theory of F.voiution, concornlna 
which thc reader is told that one of 
its principal spokesmen was George 
Gaylord Simpson. Assuredly lie is 
a staunch .supporter of the synthetic 
theory, and an eloquent advocate of ^ 
flic debt which biological science 
owes to Ihc fundamental pioneer 
work of Ronald Aylmer Fisher ( 1 890- ] 
1 962 ), for il was hc who by his exP cr| - ' 
meats and rigorous analysis effected 
the full integration of Darwinian 
selection with Mcndclian genetics, 
demonstrated the deep significance 
of the particulate nature of heredity 
(which solved nil Darwin's difficul- 
ties), the paramount importance of 
natural selection and the unimport- 
ance of mutation in controlling und 
directing evolution, and the useless- 
ness of folk-talcs like thc so-called 
inheritance of acquired characters. 
This was Ihe origin oE the synthetic 
theory of evolution and this Fisher 
published in his Gewtica! Theory of 
Natural Selection in 1930, but neither 
his work nor his name is even men- 
tioned in The Universe, Life, and 
Man. 

Thc most striking case of evolu- 
tion actually observed under the eye 
of man is that of the Peppered Moth, 
which from its original mottled grey, 
beautifully adapted for protective 
coloration on the lichen-covered 
barks of trees in natural surround- 
ings, has become black in industrial 
areas; where the soot-poll u lion has 
killed the lichens and blackened thc 
trees— the phenomenon known ns 
industrial melanism. It Is perfectly 
true (hat E. B. Ford made the sug- 
gestion that both, protective resem- 
blance and differential viability were 
at work in industrial melanism, but, 
as E. B. Ford was the first to 
acknowledge, it was tho originality, 
enthusiasm, and perseverance . of 
H B D. Kettle well, who.proved and 
- extended the truth of this, suggest- 
ion, by his experiments in the flcld 
as well as in the laboratory, which 
resulted in lhe. demonstration of 
selective elimination of moths py 

predatory birds, nnd of quantitative 
data, from which it has been pos- 
. siblc to , measure tlur pressure- of 
natural flection • in bringing . these 


evolutionary changes about. Kettle- 
well’s publications otc easily access- 
ible and easy to read ; why urc they 
and his name not mentioned ? 

In the evolution of man, the most 
important researches on the inter- 
pretation of the structure of fossils 
ate those of Sir Wilfrid Lc Gros 
l lark. The bool, is roll of illustra- 
tions taken from his History of tlu 
Primates ; but neither his name noi 
his publications nro even mentioned. 
How is ft possible to explain such 
an omission ? ... , 

Among the subjects which the 
render could legitimately expect to 
find in this book arc the factors, pro- 
cesses, anil principles which were at 
work in chc evolution of man as a 
social organism — humniiization, nnd 
civilization. This would have neces- 
sitated the indlusion of some mention 
of flic biological mode of evolution 
called pacdomorpliosis, covering the 
marked retardation of development 
in man. as n result -of which thc new- 
born js helpless and one year prema- 
ture as compared with apes, .Tins 
retardation, in turn, necessitated 
constant care by the parents, as a 
stable biological unit, indispensable 
Tor thc survival of the young for 
about ten years, during which the 
overlap between generations »nd in- 
tlmale contact between them made 
possible the social initiation of the 
young and the psycho-social evolu- 
tion demonstrated by Sir Juiinq Hux- 
lev. involving the transmission from 
parents to offspring of instruction 
and some form of ethic. Tihe normal 
differentiation of the higher nervous 
centres of the brniji in early stages is 
probably al$o dependent on d. .This 
transmission, not' being hereditary, 
has lo be renewed at the start of every 
generation, and was the origin of 

L.. n . n ni 7 <iiinn rivilivnlitin. nnd CUJ- 
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29th October publications 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY 

The Spawning Run 




No need ever to have fished in 
your life to enjoy this piquant 
excursion into the sex-life of 
the salmon, into the 
personality of the salmon 
fisherman and, above ail, Ihe 
impassioned comedy of 
courtship that makes man 
and fish, in the final 
reckoning, kin. 

20s 

ELIZABETH BISHOP 

The Complete Poems 

This volume, winner of ths 
1 970 American National 
Book award In Poetry, 
gathers the work of three 
decades of one of the 
master poets of our day. 

30s 

Scottish Academic Press 
D.D.R.OWEN (Ed.) 

Arthurian Romance 

Stimulating end scholarly 
essays which reflect both the 
enormous current interest in 
the subject and also some of 
the more important lines of 
enquiry at present being 
pursued. 

25s 

5th November publications 

WILLIAM WOODRUFF 

Vessel of Sadness 



humanization, civilization, and cuJ- 

,U Two mpre points are noteworthy : 
one is the emancipation of woman 
from the physiological servitude of . 
oestrus, which restricted ances- 
tresses from sexual activities, except 
during short recurrent periods, 
whereat; her permanent accessibility 
made monognmy possible. The other 
is the fact that the length of human 
childhood is such that the instincts * 
which protect the young -of other 
higher animals would oe utterly 
iriadeqiwte in man, in whom has been 
evolved a principle of authority- 
acceptance, rs.C, H. Waddington has 
suggested.' Neither he,: nor -Julian 
Huxley, nor these subjects are evdn . 
mentioned, in this book, which pro- 
fesses to give the reader information 
about Culture, and the Present State 
of Human Evolution, A pity, for the 
boak-ii nicely written. - • / 
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A war- book with a difference. 
The setting is Anzlo in 
January 1944, hut it could be 
any other battlefield in almost 
any other war. For William 
Woodruff writes so movingly 
and truthfully about his 
experiences that they are 
merged In the larperstory - 
of humanity. 

25s 

ROBERT LANGBAUM 

The Modern Spirit 

Essays on the 
Continuity of 1 9th and 
20th Century Literature 
A series of related essays by a 
critic of exceptional 
ingenuity and vitality. 

45s ! 

0. HOOD PHILLIPS 

Reform of the 
Constitution 

This new litle in the Reform 
Series by the Prqfessor of " 
Jurisprudence at the 
University of Birmingham 
discusses critically the main 
aspects of our unwritten 
constitution^ 

42s Paperback 15s . 
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I Sir ALEC 
DOUGLAS-HOME 

Kenneth Young 

‘ •ii lilM-i Hiding Dorirnit or a 
likt-alilc and **« ■ im-i v Jmf run* bird 
“ Oil- lioliiidiin uf firoiiily.' 
(Doily i.xfiri’w.l *. . |j| t . , tr( . 

essence nf l he 1111111' 1 tuiinhm »h 
hwiiiiiy .Vi‘h i). Illirsfiaft'it, fi.1* 
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X ® . ^ ilia 1 has m cover much of lhe ground 

ffi J occupied by lecture* and Jibrai tes in 

oilier universities : moreover. 1 here |\ 

■--I- V r I y7l , N„. I.,M ?!'*}?' .‘.V *'"* ' i h:,U 

-spe rt re in uiielJi i<ciii but iion- 

— — w ■■ ■■ • ■ ■ m i , nn 1 1 . >peci.ilisi a, lulls whose critical .ihili- 

lies and literary .iplimdcs may he 
f 0 tyx niPllf CJI’V ‘!"ik^ "nileyelii pcd. Mr. I nit has 



no doubt the Earls (.'nun 


ton ■ k: "- 

inni** : h " V " ll " '=>n>il>-<r ""‘"fi 


I I fhe Changing form 
I of Fashion 
I MADGE GAR1AND 

evolution of fashion 
V y,Gs *hr«*mih Ilie iiues. Also 
uisciissvs loom ear, haimylus, 

W’*'' 'teenage 
lIiiiIics. Lavishly illiisirjieil. 

I / Vt •*/!<■( / in J 50 s 

Highland Deer Forest 

1EA MacNALLY 

Renews acquaint a nee with || IC 
2JJ. djJP'dcil in liis HiKhtomt 

Pholonruphs. 

A Taste of Scotland 

Scottish Traditional Food 
THEODORA FITZGIBBON 

Paeh recipe imostly of liitle- 
Known Scottish dishes faces an 
dually little-known historic 
nineteenth -century photo era ph 
nf Scottish life. [Pm*/irr/i».sl 50 k 

The World's 
Motor Museums 

T. R. NICHOLSON 

A-Z in I'urma linn ahum ihc 1 70 
major public mm nr museums of 
,L 'i 'VJ« d * W,il1 «BlH full -cnli 111 r 
ain ti 130 nnuuicli runic phi if s. 

Ilhii. v 7 lin. |ft>M/witfrxJ 60 k 

frozen Tombs 
of Siberia : 

The Pazyryk Buriats of 
Iron Age Horsemen 

SERGEI I. RUDENKO 

The classic account uf the 
fabulous lion-id of 2.5U0- year- old ' 
artifacts which miraculously 
survived in itcar : pristine 
condition. Translated and 
introduced by Dr. M. W. 

Thompson, illustrated in colour 
and monochrome. iOln. hy-7Jin. 
[nii.ipi'rfiul 12 jtnlncns 

Junior Books 

The Befana’s Toyshop 

GIANNI RODARf 

Hans Christian Andersen 
Prize, 1970 

The pnur boy Francesco huijnts 
the window of the Be faun's 
toyshop. Eventually his willful 
face lirings the toys to the 
rescue. Illustrated. 25s 

Sailor Jack dad 
the 20 Orphans 
MARGARET MAHY 

Orphan Tom lovci| to hear 
Sailor Jnck’s yarns. So Sailor 
lack adopted him- and nineteen 
other orphans. Gluriuusly 
illustrated ill full colour. 22c 

I'uhihhm lu 
1- Jl. Ilrnl X Sun h Lid 
OtmJuTSjm Train AldJnr Hour, ' 
ttmlturil M. | unlun 

. w e t 


V 1 ”"’ "ilhoul 
^“ni » centre ^ 

vein pcu. jm r. i nu h:,> ^ 1 wrjici; nursery rhymes tr im. nl,WH P' ,J ‘»riNimmih ,hc t 

therefore placed the emphasis upon by Mein/ K.iltlau and iJlus|iiu a | arc giving i 

ii simple and straight forward expo*j- l.b/uhoth .Shaw ; a fucsimil «• while the 

tinn of plot and character, convcn- P n,1 < *'f j|,e Cr.mieli Press Haulier ,S ^ C,i,l i on - which got 
lion> .it the period, and ihc inline- w »h < ring's woodcuts; ,» U‘ lht * r from local 

diatc sense s of Shakespeare's lines. '"S language book by 1 lhi : Kar. speaks of jfa"v' 

The more 111 Uimch ling flights of in- Rudolph called l-nylix/, Tithit i pom,mcn ‘ ihai indul V 

lerpretation arc briefly glimpsed in «'hich hay a licit ish Railways nhi' l,1ercc I did not 
I i.s compcitdioiis introduction, bm r ° r m ticket as hoohimrJt 1 ‘ ■•ppenl lor fund*" 


irl ? HT? 

for ihc cnjnvincnl of rtti : sil air and , 8 n ,■ aiouth: 

AN 1'Njn ii:HRLN r N'D vii w 01 T tin ,,p J !l l,|! l , l,w ni.Hlcof ^mptiMions for chjMrcn's books or 

Si fni'ry '’J to Voisin’s list of eiist.i <XC8Lh ! ! ^ r * , - 011 hsts skilfully K l [*- s| ST> of prose literaimv -.mi 

flier* in ihu 19211*. inel.Sa^ u P»‘ 


= ..... iiimii, ui , ■ -imiiilis miUKS or 

.r . ... wisiiis list .0 in cio. 1 ' J* 011 * lils skilfully , Iyn "prose literaiure and 

flier* in ihc 1920*. inehidinu Rudolph j 1 " 1 l>l . l,y ,hc nc,;ds °1' the nalural-scieniilic-kvhnical 

Valentino, Pea r ] White M An Liole J u .** l,n,s f c l wn J ek r °r. but also the J?.MUlb«ioK A and reference books " 
l v ranee of . he French Academv md “IT i° f . ,he ** **"*" n***- fZh-Vr^ , ° ,,K ' rs ™ntl taliier- 
M. Miiricll of Cognac Noiliina -mu ■ ,U ‘ ,k '' :,n ;,t,,,, »MMralive ^'dsfmg: thus 1 here will not only 

could he a .simnam- co ili-ast tf, w jHlcy provide solid bc * n «hihiii.»i, of - hooks of . m ?l 
camhinmian of Happeninss and h«? mi £ill ,n f,h,der j lor insl *»h»l. ‘I,., f 1 ! 1 " , bul - ,K “ ■> o.unpetiiion 
whining* to which ih? tSSL Z nLmS' r fum wh eh - '^T,' "V ch l G ' d " " in 

render is being currently subieoiil • SiS plinc .. inl V J.?,!** “ hy V | 1 eni„ 01 a 


* wwisiiingi. aim 

whining* to which ihc newspaper- 
reader is being currently subjected: 
to pics* models on top of the models. 


lopped olf hy angry snarls ai ■invone noi'T'^ i'\ ^ [hc «hJ«. ' «« PJf r ^m one of l.euin's wo^ 

who suggests that ^British ear! mS- l ' h °‘ ,ld he lhc |1,0 ^’ r Lni.. i fi . C , . e,lf 1 be:,rin « J "Mnai* by 

like the former) are nor *0 wcl nS Z" " ’y T 'V n*Wph id 

us they were. wut niauc , • * 2.,', > M d why o„ earl Ii should 

This nnslalgic book begin* with ); i GNl,lblll ‘»J of tierman book J h""' u"° k t l,,,,sli : i “ ion 

u very sliverling (in ail sense*) nro t 111,1 °l K,|le d ul Ihe National „.!•!!'! n h ^‘ w,,, , lH| u*d in “ stihjecl* 

logue bv Ashley Havindcn R.D.I., ???.. ! ojl « l,c i» * «ndnn. and will i hor.itn ,,a l ,ioilid 
tracing his own connexion with . l ^| ,,ll, . ,opt n '’U the end of 'he month, dlovved m h . ^- K ' V ,s, » s i* ,l ‘ J I,,I, S CI 

Crawford's Advertising, Chrysler '!,!!! ■ Is ;| 'l^c'ally selected show 1,1 hl - -b mu Inlet by foreign 

cars, McKnight kauFfer, Banhau* of v ■»« 'I2 r 5 -“ )nc OVur :t l,,,mh cr 

typography, Stanley Morison and ' -.n^vE- '! ^ nd ,s 'V' 1 diw Ui he shown 

I.aily Norton: a piece thnt should be ll !? yw , G Ldsc 1,1 Britain. The , h . 

read by anyone interested in the his- ^lth I impression which il gives is t. A F ‘ l, !^ rs A » L ‘1 C V ill Warsaw has 

buy ol design in this couni ry lb.- f '! 1 sl: ‘ nd,ird »»l design and ... 1 b»»Wiiia an iniuriialional con- 

mam ieM by Michael Prustiek. hmv- !£!? ]U S Mn \ nn * h 'be bad.- ffi/, ' r ; ,n 1 N,;|,,, l '' l r ‘ ,| » 'be Polish, 

fver. is more in the nature of a wrap- , ' ?*** ''P'^Pber* a* Waltei .'J..' } \\ “■‘"'biim.s altetHle.1 fas 

pan historical and mri »■ n , i,,,d • nisi Seliiieidier hut i n. ' -i! ' I,u ‘ ‘»nly pievi.ui.s e.m- 

rm*lio»H. for the splendid nieti ros dl [|- ri »S frmii Jlu, t in West Ciennany r ha,r *’ f Ihcm 

These, unfortunately aie mosdv SS , ln f ,ht paper ^ 'be Witi 

undated, and little reference is nmlc Sl?i. ,rfk,|l i k ' !,V0 ' M,,nG *hiiig to he 1.. | ,hc { < <clu Providing the 

'be artists ;„„i conywdle!" .* . hl l;, V k " { S There was 

involved or to the surely fascinnlinu S'v Cl b ?' Il,c Bunhaiis, by adver- i nid-.M i*" 4,,ll l , * M? ! lli,,lvc I'Picco from 

questiuii of adveriisjng budgets md M ** wr by sllch reci!nl movemenls ,L (| ^‘ h d r - ‘ ll,d ,llL ' United Males. 

11* relations between a«S, "Sj rnnerele |,oetry. 'I Iterc is a slrony A it.w .h-"" 1 ' ' r '“" 
manufacturers. *‘ nd ^ ho . ld ,«/ iUu*lrai.>rs. dominaicd by ' ,m * lhc «onn»«on problems .lis- 

! The inside story is not here live,, 1 1 r„ ,,y i y ,m d pmduotive yet cditiii.. i W J ’‘IT c "'^'-/e.diius 

- SlTirte '*T r ft*. 


vise in Britain. The , h A 

general impression which il gives is , e A “ ,, " rs -V^'V ill Warsaw has 
* ,r •’ bigh sland.ini ol design and 1 ’’oldniy an iiilurnalional con- 
PMidticnoii. nwinu much to ihe Uadi- ‘u Lv ' ° . lr ; ,n ’’i-'' , ois from ihc Polish 
Mon oi such U pograplier* as Wallci '!' ■ N, < iRiiislaioj* attended fas 
lemann and Prnsl Sdineidler hut ! f , i lll,s J. rifl > ul Hu* only pivvious c.rn- 
d' emig from lien in West Ciennany From yVi '^ ha,r " { »>vm 


Since the R„, a | \Mermf c , 

cstubJishcdinnooiih!?^ 
^ ’f ,n —ds « 

U80.ftg . a „ djt .. anni|a|r P 
no slackening in ihoe 
efforts to relieve juih,,r,uh M 
' . * en ‘*n hard times, 
ci ecu 111 stances of .ipp[^ nl , s 
musl have published work d 
proved literary merit) jrf !W1 
inc slnciesi cnmidcncc b) 
mi itce, hm anjone who wjotiel 
mil a pro-pectivcD. H.bua, 

a lames loyce (bnih of 
ccivetl help fruni the l ; nrj (i 
time or .mother! or a r.<k 
novelist in early middle 
willi paralysis hut able ,o,td 
writing an,) earning if he axlf! 
found a Hat to live in espeddl)^ 
Ictl 10 In* needs, could «nd k 
. scripiiun. donation or cow 
the Sec 1 clary, the Royal Ur, 
Fund at 1 1 l.udgale Hill, l«»‘ 

I ; .< .•!. 
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should certainly have been^epre" Site” 5,n ?V ,me - nu,,e .« r l«s "biWio- ^01^11,°. f.M 1 ,'''' Wcs '^ ^Heayues 
*®nied. and the whole move to cd !!'“ ns at " rh:c ' wdl above ,m L 5 1 ^ dc,,c > "I publishers to 

stilute fancy names Mike Rli/y> r H " n,,rm,l i ' nun| esl level arc not an- i V l L ..| t [ ud 0l J 8 ! bs ° n book*. There 
“ Troubadour " “ Archd,,k« ' * co " ,,ntl n. « nd ciuMiiuie on the face of Iran*. 

M G1dcn7.ii ” “to coin iTftSf for tE m »■*," s,,rv ^I in !?, T Eft $ ^ ^ Polish 

road, for instance ivnnln nM 9^ course, aside from cerl'iin If it," I ofisli ail .inj ciillui-e 11 

loSf™,o ■ fl f ura6 ' tha ' “«‘"™ main'y'for cxpllrf" 1 ' 10 ' r '™ d "^ 'jn*^ Iff an *SW"' T' 
to'wy ^ in ,,, ch U» 
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L\ P. SNOW , 

I .list Things 

.l-lftpp. Macmillan. 35s, 

whole concept, viewed in ibis way. 
has an unquestionable grandeur. Ii 
can he seen a* nothing less than the 
creation ol a composite portrait, in 
the lives of Eliot and his friends, of 
hvcniietli-cenliiry Western man. 

That is how the design appears to 
one outsider, bul it is not lhe way il 
is seen by the insider chiefly con- 
cerned. The differences arc partly 
ii mailer of emphasis, bm (hey are 
important. In a prefatory note to 
Thr ('onst hun r of ihr Rich, planned 
to appear a* ihc second hook iu lhe 
series but delayed until I95H hy 
extra-literary reasons. Snow makes 
it clear thal although he is concerned 
with society in general. " the inner 
design has always Iain elsewhere 
Eliol was by intention much more 
than a filler for events, lhc matter 
td '■ resonance *’ is all-important. 
“ Sonic of ihe more important emo- 
tional theme* he observes through 
others' experience, and then find* 
1 hem enter his own." Important 
among them arc Ihe theme of 
” possessive love ", which Eliot sees 
and ihen experiences, and also thal 
of ■* the love of power and the renun- 
ciation of power ". 

Given ihe clue, one can see thal 
these themes play a large part 
throughout the series, -n Last Things 
Eliot renounces both possessive love 
in relation to hi* son Charles and also 
the chance of exercising power when 
he turns down a job in the Labour 
Clnvcrnnicnl. But " possessive love 
anil " power " are abstract concepts, 
in themselves so vague as l« be 
almost meaningless. If they Wt, [ c 
really Ihe only springs of the novels, 
we should pay these books little more 
attention than is given now to the 
work of C.harlc* Morgan. , 

Snow is not ihe first novelist lu 
have produced effects which dill^r 


from his in lent ions. Zulu's series of 
Roiigmi-Macqiiarl novels had (heir 
origin* in a crude hlciul of material- 
ist psychology and mock science, 
and ihc novels were mcani 1o 
demonstrate ihc correctness of ihe 
theories. Trollope's political novels, 
which give so fine a pjcintc of 
deviousness and lime-serving in the 
English social structure during part 
of the nineteenth century, were 
designed rather to show (hat his 
Prime Minister. Pkmtagcnct Palliscr, 
Duke of Omnium, was a perfect 
gentleman in a mercenary lime. Few 
would call “Planly Pall" one nf 
Trollope's more successful portraits, 
hul the novelist himself thought thal 
iT his name was remembered as a 
writer of liciion il would rest on his 
drawing of lit roe characters, among 
whom lie pul Pultiscr first. 

In the directness of his realism and 
ihe plainness of his style. Snow 
bears some relation to both Zola 
.md Trollupe. and like them he i.s 
likely to find what he regards as; his 
main theme' more or less ignored 
.md his secondary ones praised. 

Before considering Eliol as a 
character, one ha* to get clear oF the 
idea that there is any critical purpose 
in identifying him with his creator. 
The points of similarity in their 
backgrounds and careers have- often 
been noticed, and more are provided 
in Lust Thhitts. During the course of 
an eye operation for the rcpiaccnicnl 
of a detached retina Eliot's heart 
slops, as Snow'* heart slopped when 
he had a similar operation. In some 
details Eliot's family life resemble* 
Snow's, just -w al several points the 
posts he has held :\re like those held 
by Snow. Bui anybody selling out 
on ian enterprise like this novel se- 
quence makes use of the materials to 
hand, and what materials Are belter 
known 10 a writer than those of his 
own life 7 .It has clearly been .Snow's 
conscious intention frpm thc start to 
lit whatever happened to him into the 
pattern of the .wqiicnce when thi's 
scoped appropriate, but nojie of the 


bonks iv to he idem 1 lied as .1 1 
ii .7,7 full oi ie:i| people and in- 
cidents n,UM|iicradinL' nndei decep- 
tive labels. Some nf the things ihal 
happened In f . I* Snow add flavom 
and veracity in events in the life of 
I ewis E.lioi. hm ihe- points uf dillcr- 
cnee are lar more numerous and 
more noiahle ih.m those ol coin-v 
pondenee. 

I lie chief weakness of l lim a* 
a cha 1 .icier is uoi 1 h . ■ 1 he can he 
identified with his creator, hul dial ii 
is often ditlieiill to UU-illilv him at 
all. Tie is at the centre of ilircc hooks, 
including Lust J hint!*, and he is the 
medium in which ihc action of all the 
oilier* is shown to ii*. yet lie seems 
very often to he described rather 
than iindeistuoil. In part this comes 
hom a certain distancing elYeci 
created and maim: titled 1 111 on ghoul 
the series, which is evident e\en in the 
name he is given. Ihc ingenious sug- 
gestion that the name was derived 
fruni two writers disapproved of hy 
Snow. Wyndhnm Lewis and J’. S. 
Eliot, is hardly to be taken seriously, 
but still name* are important in these 
books, and this one musl have been 
chosen with care. It is likely that ihe 
use of names which are easily inter- 
changeable-- Eliol Lewis would run 
just as well- was made with the pur- 
pose of achieving this sort of detach- 
ment. To call somebody " Lewis " 
does mu sound especially friendly, 
and whatever else Eliol may he. he 
docs not come through in the early 
books as a friendly man. At first he 
seem* a self-important climber, 
congratulating himself (hat in politics 
lie is a ” liberal and speculative 
man and pushing hi* m»*c into all 
sorts of affair* that have little to 
do with him. 

Yci (hi* impression does not pre- 
vail. In the three personal novels the 
portrait is deepened and its colours 
changed. In The Sleep «/ Reason 
he becomes involved in a distasteful 
murder trial largely through 
adherence In an old friendship, and 
in /.iki Things there is something 
lunching in hi* never fully expressed 
love for hi* son fhatlcs. and his 
attempt.* to come to terms with the 
student getiei atinn. At the end ol 
Last Things lie has a sweet serenity 
quite unch a rue I oris tic of tho early 
Eliot, and there seems to bo a sug- 
gestion in iho “ Announcements " ul 
the end of the book tlial pcrhnpx 
another novel may be in prcpnraiion 
—or i.s the announcement of an 
event nowhere mentioned ill the 
bunk, the death or David Schtff, an 
oversight related (o some mute rial 
first included and Inter excised ? And 
yet although Eliot develops, il re- 
mains Hue ihni loo much of his 
character is conveyed to us through 
his own mu sings, like this one at 
the end of Time of Hopei 
I find not seen enough of my life yet 
to perceive the full truth of what my 
nature needed. I could not distinguish 
ihc chance from the inevitable. But I 
already knew that my bondage to 
Sheila was no chance. Somehow I was 
so mode that 1 had to reject my mother’s 
love and all its successors. Sorrij secret 
caution born of 11 kind of vanity made 
me bar my heart to arty who force, I 
their way within. I could only lose 
caution and vanity, bar and heart, lhc 
whole of everything 1 was, in the Iot- 
ment of loving someone like Sheila, 
whu invaded me not at all and made me 
crave for a spark of feeling, who was 
so wrapped in herself that only the 
violence and suffering of such a love 
as mine brought the slightest glow. 

' The objection lo such passages is thal 
wc arc being told rather than shown 
something. At a later point in his 
life Margaret, who becomes Eliot's 
second wife, says: "With anyone 
who wants you altogether you arc 
cruel. . . . With most people you're 
good, bul in the end you'll break (lie 
heart of anyone thal loves you.” This 
may be true, but again there is little 
evidence of il. In dealing with tn^n 
and women together Snow shows an 
awkward restraint never presept 
when he is writing about an 
emotional relationship between men. 
Sheila, Eliot's first wife, js sexually 
frigid (she is an enlargement uf 
Audrey in hi* first serious book The 
Search), bul (his is never shown to 
us in a satisfactory way. There is no 
point at which we feel that sexual 
passion causes Lewis Eliot juy or 
anguish on the level at which he feels 
them in his relationship ' with the 
brilliant youpg Roy Calvert, whose 
pro-Nazi, views do not particularly 
worry this speculative liberal. 

Although F.liut is never fully f-edn 
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H«> in m«.Ii n| I r i in\ . 1 1 if nr.|; k iK.T. i-, 
:iii><w h i.l [.. iih.uI.- the -illihlJu 
.iiloptCil low.iuL hifu Jh, iilhm 
people . :i> a . 1 1 1 v* i v it i mi-. l h:i v J June in 
• Ii : eng.igo. nin symp.irli} m 

flu* ■.-! ul lluiwiyli hit we.ikirevs. There 

J' -■ lil'O luhllKV ill I Ik* L'liMiiny n|i<. a f|- 
inii ul i/onie , cuiin^s. nidi ils : recount 
"* Sheila'-, breakdown and suicide 
and i lie i cl in n ;■ E (licviitl of I JioinnJ 
Maic.ifel lo ihcij house, which has 
”a ligln shining i M ,m c room ... a 
Jinnuvoming such as. for yenrs, I 

1 Im lit* hi I was itui in kiunv .Snow 

ucivr engages in psychological cp»cu- 
lalion or analysis. Inn ii i.s nude dear 
that the need lor i he kind of comfort 
provided hy this image represents 
something emotionally important to 
this apparently self-contained man. 

The other side of this need lu be 
comforted appears in the irrational 
feeling of disaster that he feels as a 
child in the opening pages of Time 
\*f Mope, a feeling Hint is repealed 
in several books, 'the note is struck i 
once more on the first page of Last : 
Things when, coming hack after a f 
journey, he experiences this sense of 
diead and remarks that he feels it t 
*' no i only when there is something to Ii 
fear in a homecoming, but when" as p 
mm. there was no cnti;e til all". De- h 
.sfri.pl ion of scenery is eat to a mini- iv 
mum but exceptions arc made for rite h 
urban life that stirs Eliot's sensibility, -ii 
the appearance of a I own garden, or ni 
lighted rooms in derelict squares. In if 
ms own life. :i% in his contacts with |r 
Wic lives of others, Eliot i.s almost nl- hi 
wavs, ns he is when regarding wist- sa 
Fully those inaccessible lighted a 
rooms, ail outsider looking in. d< 

In this sense he i.s » figure per- re 
fcctly suited to carry the nature uf 
whai Snow has i 0 say. The world so 
shown by him through ihc eyes of | r 
this almost invariably judicious in 
observer is one where matters arc th 
decided by groups and committees ti 
which form and reform, change TI 
shape and character, hut remain cn- de 
lilies more important than the indi- w 
viduals whose lives they order, at 
Sometimes a group may gather be 
round a magnetic Individual, like v u 
George Passant in Stnmgns and «,! 
Blathers, sometimes it is a commit- hr 


Anthony Swirling’s 
THE 

CD 


. i-. lee will i in insliiuiioii.il coniines, like 
ate liaise croup-, in ;i ( anil i ridge college 
liei which decide whelbei uj imt Kny 
' '*■ f ;i | veri sliafl he cleclvil as a I ellovv 
ui in 1 he Light ant I /he Doth. ami wla> 
-■re shall be the next Mu. ter in The 
-■a- Min/c/s. The Affair, set ai a link' 
mi si.Meen >e.ir- a I lei The Musters, 
de shows, many of the same people 
deciding whclhcr oi noi a former 
as Fellow. who lias been dismissed fur 
•i co mm ii ling fraud in the publication 
I of his scicnlific research, .shall be 
w rein.s luted. In The New Men there 
Li- arc groups clashing with each other 
ir within the de tel opine ill scheme fur 
n the atomic bomb. Com thu-s of 

is Tower, near the end uf the series, 

£ ' carries on the argument about the 
atomic Weapon in the corridors of 
c Whitehall, and deckles it in thedivi- 
,| sion lobbies of that very large com- 
a mitlee. the House uf Commons. 
e Roger Quaife, an amhitious Tory 
I Minister, decides that his policy 
; must be a ha in Ion men t of the bomb 
r as a weapon, and is defeated bv 
force uf numbers. 

Numbers are always important in 1 
these struggles. Calvert gets his Fel- 
lowship by eight voles to four, many ! 
pages in 7 he Masters arc occupied ' 
by the tot ling up of voles, and in I 
Mr. Quaifc's ease the civil servant ■ 
Hector Rose docs his stuns in I 
advance. "Anything under 280, ■ 
and lie was in great danger. Any- f 
ihing under 270. and it was all over." 1 
In the end Qiiuifc gets 271 voles for a 
his policy. Rose looks at Eliot and 1 

S AtV *’ 1 cnn *‘ L,cr *his unfortunate,” r 

Although the Government wins the n 
decision, Quaife is compelled to * 
resign. T 

These variations on a theme may l 
sound monotonous. In fact they l 
have the excitement of a good delec- 
live story and they reinforce, too, , 
the com puris, in with Trollope. Like J 

■ri r 5 * ^-^ ro,tll 'le of Barset and » 
the Enslave Diamonds, these novels ,i 

S 5 wl 9 i?i he soIu,ion . of n problem. . 
What will happen to George Passant «■ 
at his trial will Jago or Crnwford j! 

vf vc !f U i h M,,stcr * Q ua ifo stir* £ 
vtvc I The narrative skill with L 
wbieh these questions are handled s r 

Wu' Cei ! . 8ren,,y . underestimated. J 
Ws style is without ornament. J 
ilk mm email from one scene and L 
character in nnoihcr may appear fii 
.irbilrary or- casual, but in fact the IS 
development of his novels is done or 
with an art as notable for its omis- ru 
sions us its inclusions. The conccn- th 

In Br J M - solc, y on w utter* in 

Mtal ,,rc relevant is remarkable. The ve 


fcc Mtiuen o set in l‘J.17. a time of deep 
go student ciincem about politic*' in 
ny general and .ihnut tile Spanish Civil 
ivv Wai in particular, but such matters 
m are not mentioned in the book. 
r,t> ft would almost be true to say that 
K ‘ in Snow’s Cambridge iliac are no 

nndei graduates, hut unl\ committees. 
c I his is not bee: mi so Ik* is iueapable of 
:r imagining ilie lives and attitudes of 
,r students (Hie theme of " student 
n revolt" enters f.twt Things in the 
\ activities of Eliot's .son Charles and 
*1 [n's friendsj. or because (hey do not 
interest him. it is simply that in the 
. conicM of Hie Cambridge novels 
these things are outside his concern. 

; There is testimony that Snow was an 
r inspiring teacher during his own time 
at Cambridge during the I930.s, but it 
. would probably be true to say that 
he had little feeling for the student 
; radicals of that time because they 
did not appear to him to be serious. 
The activities of Charles's group 
(another group) impress him more 
because they are aimed directly nt 
the centre of power. 

This is the word (n which one 
comes buck. The whole sequence 
is an impressive and wholly 
personal statement about what 
Snow himself has called "Hie 
power-relations of men in organ- 
ized society". It is this, rat he r 
than any emotional resonances relat- 
ing to Lewis Eliot, that is the unique 
achievement of Strangers and 
Brothers, and it is necessary again to 
refer to Snow's life in considering his 
attitude. Much of this life has been 
spent ns an admin islrn lor, first as 
Tutor at Christ's, and later on many 
committees, ns a Civil Service Com- < 
missioncr. and ns a Minister in 
Harold Wilson s second Labour Gov- I 
ernment. Much was also spent in 1 
scientific research which ended ■ 
according to William Cooper, when , 
a piece of research went wrong | 
through oversight ", But although his i 

!lS V rei C rPo h endcd in ,he early or [ 
mid -1930s. Snow’s varied scientific 
interests have been maintained No c 
other writer in this century has been ' 
both a serious scientist and a profes- 
sional administrator, and Snow's way v 
°f looking at people and at art | 
naturally reflects the principles that 1 
have guided his own life. Many of ■ 
he characters in his books are sJicn- * 
lists. Civil servants, administrators of u 

nm ° r ?? 0,hc r These people e 
run the world, and it is rigid that II 

d e*°* For lhc wicnlhls o 

w,'n P nF I? nr Sn ^ shows a strong d 
vein of hero-worship, expressed in his 


P collection of biographical studies, 
in Variety of Men. 

il Against these men. most of them 
s liberal ami humane, are posed other 
figures unable to accept the structure 
it of power and the limits il places on 
n behaviour. The must important of 
i. them are George Passant and Roy 
( Calvert, hut they can be found in 
i' other books in Last Things C ulvert's 
l daughter Muriel shows a good ileal 
: of his cold recklessness in .supporting 
1 student revolution. On this other side 
t also arc people like Eliot's brother 
! Martin, who refuses the chief ud- 
i ministrallve appointment at "Har- 
ford", the research station for 
i atomic work, Charles March, who 
i chooses obscurity rather than success, 
and a gallery of people defeated by 
the world, like Eliot's own father, or 
Shcija. or Margaret's rather Austin 
Davidson, who take refuge in clown- 
ing or neurosis. In t.„st Things 
Davidson becomes totally absorbed 
in the progress of the stuck market, 
and is delighted when Eliot manages 
to persuade him that lie has made 
money by following the dying ok! 
man’s advice. 

These are the winners and the 
losers, and Snow’s finest portraits, 
affectionate, humorous and dimm- 
ing, arc mostly those of the winners; 
the icy Rose who is discovered in this 
last book occupying a Pimlico fiat 
with the new wife to whom he is sur- 
prisingly affectionate, the burstingiy 
energetic scientist Waller Luke, ihe 
Minister Bcvill, " the man to be kept 
informed of what was going on. the 
supreme post-office It would lx* 
beside Ihc point to say that nobody 
else has handled similar characters 
so well, for no other modern novelist 
has treated them seriously at all. 
Snow sees their weaknesses, but as . 
was suggested at the beginning they 
make up for him a sort of corporate • 
hero of our time, the man who knows i 
what things should be done and how ; 
the doing of them can he organized, j 
. The losers are treated com pas- » 
sionatcly, although they *oinc limes , 
prompt Snow to write with the vearn- . 
mg romunlicism that is his greatest 
weakness, as in the recollection of 
Roy Culver! as a sort c,r Rupert •, 
urookc, ' a young nmu. mischievous i 
imd mocking, the sleeves of his p 
sweater lied round his neck, as when II 
we walked away Trom ciick cl in the S 
evening light ", I he eccentrics among 
the losers are all dune very well, hm / 
oulslamlmg among them is mi- [ 
doubledly George Passant, the talk- i 
alive solicitor's clerk whose refusal to « 
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:| - "I Snow's work »F,k 
*•' cte.rihaltah**^: 
1 Wh: ‘' i'H Im (in, kfe*'! 

r wemsin n, e Sl'tfJ'Sj' 
y participation of his ni? " ' 
i esb.an friend, who 2 ;? 
1 fr ‘"S e ‘> ow cruwd" jj i "■ 

I ‘>f a child. Denying am'fc 

- R»r Hu*,,* act , p assan } ^-4 

- ; ulv «ed them only to M 

r nature", but 

- doing just that? Under ^ 

. nation Kitty Patemanafe 
■ lldni.res the books of c?, 

' ml lc ,i yo lo lhc limiki 

. 'M'lhcin when they gotofc 
, J;or Snow, asforEliffi 

limit must always be vmS 
a>o something that kc£ 
t tonally understand. H*t- 
great deal about persona] ^ 
and misery but the 

human psyche tbatledteihfte 

ment of the coflccntratioDaa 

;is a lien to his comprehend 
1,11,1 , prompted the Shrni 
murders. 1 

To say this is only tn >, 
■Snow’s limitations, | 0 say ^ 
work is not of the deepen ty 
live order. His kingdom Mai 
farther than the world he bln 
personally, and within ilhisrj 
does not flare with the k 
energy of Zola, nor does lib 
savagery in much of TroDope'd 
work. Yet lo mark oultbsfe 
whal he has done is noltgfe 
validity. The whole seqar 
finer and deeper than i?ii 
work within It, and it offniu 
of professional British lib n 
twentieth century magniflftft 
scope and remarkable fortkli 
fulness with which it is maaa 
This should not be taken ni 
heart oil praise. Few other bm 
in our time have attempted aid 
few have spoken with such pa 
sily ami Inck of malice. bokI 
shown insights into his chosenr. 
rial that are more defienteand tfi« 

To coincide with the publics (im of 
Things. Macmffljs hsvc r»«a« alt. 
|irevii»us novels in "aUanwrii 

It ml hers " scquer.cc nW 

SinmgiTS and Ihathentew 11 ?.. 
and the Dark (2?s A 
The Masters TteftWr* 
Hornet tunings (25s.j, 
the Kief i 125s.), The 
rid ms of Tower (MfiJ-Mi 
Reason (35s. I. 


k„ ■ t \\\ Theory, d there wore 
r * J " r,-ii:ninfi in France (ns 

r l\onU bring out false 
J .f«k«er offers as the analy- 

- f., Mine X. x now wfin* 
'\!i' Vaiurally Kassel I no- 
ji-r, this analjsis ! 

Vine the errors about the 
;V e -Scott was lhc author 
X- wild take UP ° r 
[r,’ enough perhaps to say 
of a ■•conjiindipn of 
,b e third of which is x 
yulli Scot* your reviewer 
ti disiiaciion which was fun* 
j ,ihl frequently insisted oil. 
inaks-ihe djstinciion hc- 
.«ii ntpitiott and a profosi- 
E 1ti Russell’s terminology 
'[jjjiaodern logic, hut his 
Bh^eaxeepted. 
iLr.wiMUflhe distinction foi 
(Jcmk is this: A eonjunc- 
fxiitnieif and only ir each 
? a true. But “x is identical 
ja", which Russell would call 
<LoiuI function, is neither true 
k; la say it was cither, we 
hie to answer the senseless 
i Who is ” Russell of 
tJ not analyse " Scott was Ihc 
il ft'jNriey '' into three con- 
Ji is your reviewer gives us. 
:Jj who shows himself un- 
expound the 'Phcory of 
es correctly even in such 
ft cases, disqualifies hlmse-lf 
uiug judgment on Quine's 
blkal theory. 

PErER GEACH. 
wi of Philosophy. Univer- 
Ids. 

i reviewer writes: — Profcs- 
d h right on the first point 
ptafiR for my carelessness, 
win suggesting that 1 do not 
f difference between a proposi- 
1 1 propositional function, but 
5*110 speak as I did of n con- 
< three sentences could be 
Mi obscures the fact that the 
M bound throughout by the 
J quantifier. As for my being 
d to judge Quine's work, T 
pita It Professor Geach had 
Ik to find any errors in my expo- 
rt Umne’i views, he would not 
listed In point them out- 


To the Editor 


A fantasia on ihc erotic and 
hociul vlinialc gencm'ed by the 

ttescent of The Plngue • on n 
Camhi idgc of the future. 

27 January. l‘J7t 150 pages 
60 illustrations Cloth 
Dciny octavo 
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Book Prices 

d ^ U f ine lrc ‘ ,d in book prjc 
mg seems to have reached an extra- 
ordinary degree of blatnncy in (be new 
Si umn J«ls. I refer to the 1 £! 
cove? flluf - PF CCS l,f H book ^hard 

work. of d M Pe w Wllcrc l[K b00k '' « 
worK ot scholarship and the uaner- 

™r Cr ^ h versio " « neither a pockefbook 

st&L f h'^ Eler a 1 n the s,uli °n book- 
staits. i have picked out five bonU 

8tru ck my eye in various lists 
and haw constructed « table ( see bdowj 

1970).* 01,1 lhc ' r priccs ta,( Published 

^J/». s ono ,? slimales *bat (lie cost of 
mgchiqe binding fOr R niq ot ( under; 


hiS? hiS 5 ?Ut ,0s ' per Vo,ume . and that 
hard binding at most book binder; 

would only be about 35s. each book 

*nn. f «f ITeS ? co1 - c * will immediately 
appear grossly excessive. , y 

WJial can be the explanation ? Can 
f. be that Publishers gonernlly (the 
divergence f n pricing is widespread and 
make no suggations about the pub- 
“ JS? T 0f h thc £,vc books mentioned, 
which I have not physically seen) arc 
hoping to use thc possibly lega|!y-un- 
cnforecable device of a prohibition 

ofi m end J" a ^, ul P a Perbacks in any 
other more durable cover together with 
« much higher price . for Xd ™ 
books as. a means; of getting increased 


revenue from the libraries V l or no 
Individual book buyer is likely in pay 

ol nwrely for the 

sake of appeuranee nr sturdier biiidinu. 
lhc consequence is (hat the private 
wj-Hy forced to buy a 
llSJi? P^ucl and Hie instil u- 
"stan hnl - "' 0 , 1 f ll3crabl >' more for the 
fund whn ■ pr u ducl ioul of il purchase 
more bt o, ' S bc,n -- st * ,,cc/ft » »'«rc and 

If my interpretation is in«,rret:i. no 
doubt an intorestcd publisher will en- 
ightcn us. If it m correct, it is probably 
loo much to hope that anything can 
be done to stop (his practice. But at 
cast it should be possible lo require. 

inlo be^nn P S b J! e , ,cndi,, S righl comes 
return the clause 
prohibiting a change of cover on njner- 

In “foci If m v h<!l, ! i " sclr bl! •""£»* 
nub !SL lf ™£ MM ? A 


' * imvriirciaiiun is rigid, 

u bustiers seem by this device to have 

TiSStSk thc i r version of 
’ public leading right for some time. 
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N. MARCH HUNNINCiS. 
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Revolting Students 

•*Sj!LSte UJV® 

■9 

vidlng an historical coverage For 
Cambridge, in 

mori| Tcodo or the 

of fis T ni< muc1 ' as that 

hnd s Questioned today 

s ' miIar results. 
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limes ,1 week on l» in 
Reasoned representation I**™., 
avail. I he dean merely 
the assertion that the 
u( tendance in chapel 
ilny) were a privilege stuw" 
invited 10 share, by seniors 
fled to pass judgment on sue* 
Subsequent direct action . 
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Prevention of Crodly w 
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roster recording senior j 
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the master failed to 
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fellow who had 
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Bound in calf. ' - t 
arms of the soasffij Jf JJf 
ubtuined for the 
which hud, in 5Lrtl 
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the values of l he . P* 5 ? JJ5 
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perversions of jlie model of socialism 
erealeil under Sl:«lin — due mainly to the 
fat I Hull l lie Micialist revolution won its 
tirsi victory in a backward country— 
siitlieiciitly prow that rovoluiionnry 
socialism is nut viable and even harm- 
ful .nui dangerous. 

I can 1101 accept the contention that 
the Stalinist model of socialism imposed 
on the peoples ,>r Hie Soviet Union, 
and now on Hie peoples uf most social isl 
countries uf Europe by force of firms, 
is the only model that cun he developed 
on the basis uf revolutionary socialism. 

I see with increasing clarity as the years 
go hy Hut this Stalinist model, although 
il was able io change u backward 
agrarian eoimtiy into nil industrial and 
military power, is in Ihe long run in- 
capable of successfully coping with (tie 
lirohlcni!) of developed industrial socie- 
ties, lhal it is less and less able lo do so 
within (be confines ol the Soviet Union 
and still less beyond its European 
borders, that it is unable to eliminate 
(he com rndicl ions within these socie- 
ties and Unit, mi thc contrary, by try- 
ing to resolve them in its inadequate 
way it is constantly exacerbating them. 

The realization of this state of affairs 
has been gathering strength Tor a 
number of years now, and this process 
cannot be permanently slopped by any 
amount of physical repression. [ have 
seen all (lie basic conditions in exist- 
ence in thc Czechoslovakia of 1968 for 
the co list ruction of a model of socialism 
corresponding to tile state of develop- 
ment of Czechoslovak society, to her 
trudi lions and her needs. The Stalinist- 
type regime imposed upon Czechoslo- 
vakia as a result of thc military occupa- 
tion of August 21, 1968, cannot over- 
come the economic, political and moral 
crises created hy the Stalinist regime 
introduced after 1948. Mr. Stern docs 
not seem to have taken notice of the 
fact tliur comm uni »ls in many countries 
arc with increasing strength rejecting (he 
Stalinist mode! of socialism and fight- 
ing for the establishment of democratic 
socialist regimes. 

I urn trying 10 consider ail these prob- 
lems with nn open mind and to avoid 
the pitfalls of dogmatism. So far I have 
not found any concept, any set of ideas 
which — in the present stale of our world 
—would hold a belter prospect or solv- 
ing my country's problems and securing 
the fill lire of iis peoples than lhc ideas 
of revolutionary -.ociulism, as I discov- 
ered 1 liein in niy vouth in the works ol 
Marx and Lenin Should Mi. Stern 
wish 10 put forward any proposals which 
could he applied in the sphere of real- 
iiy amt not just piously dreamt or, 1 
would consider them most carefully and 
without any trace of prejudice. 

I nnpd admit my surprise at the sclf- 
rightcous. black-and-white position of 
Mr. Stern. I imtxl admit my abhorrence 
of any Manieltcun simplification of Ihe 
suiuciimcs terrifyingly complex prob- 
lems which fell to our Ini, because this 
is the bleeding ground of dogmatism 
and contains the genus of conflicts with 
unforeseeable nnd catastrophic con- 
sequences. Mr. Stern talks about "the 
subversion of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in February. 1948” in a way 
(miictiliiig (hut that event Ims a trau- 
matic diameter in his mind. He re- 
proaches me for having " passed ovor 
in silence the years between 1945 and 
1949 ”, apparently mistaking my open 
letter for an autobiography or a con- 
fession. which it hdd no intention of 
being ; and he asks me what my part 
was “ in the overthrowing of President 
Ucncs's democratically elected regime 
Between 1945 and 1949 1 spent 

altogether only a few months in 
Czechoslovakia. I was a civil servant 
and held no position of power in thc 
Communist Parly. 1 rejected such a 
position when il was offered lo me by 
Rudolf Sldnsky in the spring of 1946. 
I know now. incidentally, with absolute 
certainty that had I accepted It then I 
would have been hanged with him in 
1952. By saying this I wish only 10 
pul Ihc record slruicht and by no means 
in dodge (lie issue. 

I was then and am now in full agree- 
ment with Ihe action taken bv the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia in 
February. 1948. With thc breakdown 
of (lie anti-Hitler alliance and the begin- 
ning of Hie Cold War, thc rift separa- 
ting the two halves of (he world ran 
through Czechoslovakia to such an 
extent lhal the government of the coun- 
try was becoming progressively para- 
lysed; and it was clear to everybody 
who cared to look that things could not 
go on like that for long. Thc alternatives 
were either Tor Czechoslovakia ^* return 
into the sphere of Western capitalism 01 
for her to hike a revolutionary step and 
establish 9 socialist regime^ The first 
could nui have been achieved without 
• a civil war and possibly an international 
conflict. Besides, St must be understood 
1 that this alternative was not attractwe 
to very large sections of the people, 
especially tnc workers.; roughly nine 
years after the Munich agreement and 
the horror! of the consequent six years 
of Nazi occupation. The revolutionary 
step of the communists— who wort py 


far the largest political party— was in 
mat situation fully justified had they 
not taken il. they would liuve belied ilicii 
programme, (heir character as a revolu- 
tionary party, and their whole past. 

I here were. I am Mire, not .1 lew people 
m the past who. like Mr. Stern n.iw, 
reproached ihejr contemporaries lor 
having *' subverted " (he leginic 
of Charles I in England, George III in 
ihe American colonics, or Louis XVI 
in France. The crisis in C /echo- 
Slovakia is not due In the events ol 
February. I'14X. but in subsequent 
developments which forced Hie country 
into a Procrustes bed uf foreign make, 
ill sailed lu ils shape amt needs. 

I apologize for taking up so much ol 
your space, especially when I consider 
discussions like tliis rather rutile and 
am really nui interested in resuscitating 
more ur less dormant ihnign 1 iv.vviwi- 
tnetu.\. Yet, if Mr. Stern censures my 
“ audacity " in appealing to Hie Czech 
imd Slovak nations and does not con- 
sider it wiser 10 leave the decision to 
those nations themselves, I cannot hut 
wonder at the extent to which he has 
cut himself ol)' from the reality of 
these years, from thc efforts, struggles 
and suffering of huge musses although 
thc future of alt of us— and oven our 
very existence— is being shaped there. 
I know that wc nil arc impatient at 
times of Ihe slow movement of history 
in thc desired direction as compared 
with the short spun of our own lives, 
impatience makes us jump to conclu- 
sions unwarranted by (tic available evi- 
dence. Impatience, Kafka thought, was 
one of the main causes of our having 
lost Paradise nnd the principal cause 
uf our not having yet regained it. 

EDUARD GO1.DST0CKER. 

University of Sussex. Brighton. 


Dr. Johnson and 
the Laird of 
Lochbuie 

Sir,— As Dr. Flceinnii showed (Octo- 
ber 16), Dr. Campbell has happily sub- 
stantiated Carnnhcn's correction of 
Boswell's Glciiero (0 Glencoe. More- 
over. »s he intimities. Waller Scott as 
well us Currii l hers corrected Boswell’s 
JohnsUMi lo Johnson. (Scott would 
admit 110 Highland adherents m the 
Border clan of Johnston.) 

There remains, however, an issue on 
which I should he gltid of mi authori- 
tative opinion. Thai the MaclHin sept 
of (he Macdonalds In (Jlcncoc nnd 
Ardnainiirchnn called themselves John- 
sons (sons uf Ian, or John) is certain ; 
that Hie l.nird of l.och Buie should be 
ignorant of tliis custom is very un- 
likely; hut were Johnson and Uuswcll 
so very much ut fault in supposing him 
to pronounce Hie name Johnston? It 
sometimes happens lhal a proper name 
suffers modification or assimilation to 
one witli which the speaker is more 
familiar. I 11 the old churchyard of 
Balciithiddcr an inscribed stone testifies 
lo the resentment roused in the Mnc- 
Lnnrins whenever they were addressed 
as Madmen. Would a M&clain expostu- 
late if an Englishman or a Lowbndcr 
called him Johnston ? After nil. the 
nnglicizailon of his true name was (as 
Scott explained) intended merely for 
convenience. 

1 take Hu* opportunity of claiming 
that Johnson’s omission of the Laird's 
uncivil inference did r.ot signify mortifi- 
cation. Il was characteristic of his prac- 
tice. Boswell, not he. published an 
account of the occasion on which their 
welcome fell short of customary High- 
land hospitality and courtesy. 

MARY LASCELLES. 

1 Sira l field Road. Oxford OX2 70 B 


Translation 

Sir,- -Your reviewer (September 25) 
devoted so much of your space to our 
Brecht edition that by about the middle 
of the third page many readers must 
have begun to wonder if he' would 
really manage lo gel through without 
a single favourable comment. He 
might have found a kind word for Ihe 
plays themselves, for instance, or for 
Ihe production of the book, dr oven 
for the merits of our versions as 
against others which have been per- 
formed or published in English-speaking 
countries. He chose, however, to con- 
centrate on the translations, psing 
their imperfections as a tarbrnsb with 
which to discredit the critical notes. 
Even in a special number devoted to 
translation this Scents a remarkably 
iingte-mluded approach. - 

He picked up two or three mistakes 
which we should not have overlooked 
and arc glad to know of, though none, 
of them drastically affects the sense or 
tone. Otherwise much of what he says 
[a a matter of ipdividual taste and Judg- 
pieht; neither of us. for glance would 
agree with bfm in preferring * ,4 s what 


I call hiimg ,,]f 1 1 1 \ •.'iirbiiiK'lv* out of 
•■hcci revulsion" in I’m culling out a 1 
tumour” ns a piece uf stage repartee 
(allegedly •'witty "j. Certain expres- 
sion'. jar on cciinin cuis. Hm Hrechl 
d“e\ use •.tang, often of considerable 
vulgarity; American sellings do justify 
Americanisms (and incidentally your 
rcvicwvi is unite 111 i-.lal .011 about Ihc 
respective styles of the (inruas and of 
Schlink and his cronies), while sonic of 
the oddest phiascs in T.dwaul II arc in 
fact Marlowe's. In the ease ol ibis nlay 
your reviewer disagrees with the whole 
idea of building the trjiihlaiinu round 
the remnants of M.irlnsve's original. 
The matter could he. atul has been, 
argued at length, but perhaps your re- 
viewer will he gra tilled to hint thc 
National Theatre test, which takes lhc 
altenuliie line 1 total irmslnlion into 
modem English) in the American ver- 
sion of Ihc volume when it appears with 
a different sei of translations nest year. 

His suggestion tliai any imperfections 
in translation— and of course no trans- 
lation is perfect, as your special contri- 
butors so well realized — invalidate a 
fairly simple critical apparatus, scents 
a trifle extreme. Since he cites Martin 
Esslin (hostile) on a point of transla- 
tion he might perhaps have cited Mar- 
tin Esslin (favourable) on Hie treatment 
of (he texts, His picture of Hie idcnl 
editor ns a heroic Barnard-like figure, 
operating on a text with his scalpel 
rather than with ihc blunt hacksaw pro- 
vided hy the translators, is a pleasing 
one, but in fact il does not lukc a very 
delicate instrument to show the radi- 
cal changes which Brecht made in his 
plays. 

The evidence of editorial “ unrelia- 
bility ” put forward is likewise much 
too skimpy (0 support such a damag- 
ing allegation: 1922 in Munich iixm u 
Brecht year in the sense that this almost 
complete unknown had bis flisl play 
published, his second pluy staged, and 
his third accepted, and won a major 
literary prize which brought him to 
the nt ten Lion of the Berlin theatrical 
world; of course these were not world- 
shaking events, but in the context of 
our volume they were important. It is 
mischievous to pretend that our phras- 
ing was designed lo “ sell ” Brecht to 
thc reader. 

Clearly Brecht appeared to sonic ul 
that lime as “just one of a whole num- 
ber of young dramatists’* but not to 
u number of (putlilied judges and not 
lo himself.; ul any rale by about 1024 
he really did sec himself as n future 
classic. On the other hand your re- 
viewer seems to think (hni Brecht fin- 
ished off tho German Expressionist 
t lieu t re single-handed, which historic- 
ally Is an absurd exaggeration; what 
about Barlnch, firnnnen, Jnhnn. nnd the 
Inter Kaiser, not to mention (he box- 
oflke ? 

Thai Drums in the Night, which wfts 
ccrtninly staged with Expressionist ges- 
tures nnd settings, occupies a place apart 
in Brecht's early work is shown not 
only by its structure nnd ils commercial 
success (Brecht duimci! to have written 
it for money), hut also by his particu- 
lar dislike of thc play in later years. It 
is rather a simplification in point of 
ethical judgment to see Kraglcr, who is 
(he hero of (hat play but soon seemed 
contemptible lo Brecht, as resembling 
Galileo, who fascinated Brecht but is 
held up to the audience's criticism, just 
because each in very different circum- 
stances seemed a moral coward. Your 
reviewer is much taken with this com- 
parison, bul it does not seem to us that 
moral cowardice is such nn exceptional 
phenomenon, cither among Brecht's 
characters or in real life. 

JOHN WILLETT. 

Volta House. Windmill Hill, London, 
N.W.3. 

RALPH MANHEIM. 

4 Rue Froidevaux. Paris Me. 

. ¥ Our reviewer writes :* — I concen- 
trated on Ihe translations because they 
were the main contents of the volume 
under review and because 1 was asked 
to contribute to an issue of Ihe TLS 
that dealt specifically with Ihc problems 
of translation. I would, however, also 
like to point out lhal more than a third 
of what I wrote was devoted 10 other 
important considerations, such as the 
standard of the editorial comment in 
.the introduction and the notes. “ Kind ” 
-words for (be plays themselves scented 
hardly necessary, .since Brecht's work is 
able to stand on its own merits. Even 
so, if does not seem to mo that positive 
comments on Brecht's early achieve- 
ments are entirely lacking. However, if 
(he merits of these particular transla- 
tions "as against others ” were not 
discussed, it was because they were 
apt felt lo be particularly distin- 
guished as against others. The critic- 
ism of them heed not perhaps have 
been so strict If Ihe claim made for 
them had not been so ambitious. That 
some of the phrases fri Edward II 
Were indeed Marlowe's was one of 
my main complaints, but I was even 
mare, concerned to point out |bat they 
were not Brecht'S, of whose work 
Edward H purports to j be. a translation 
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In ihc case of rim play, as ul Hit- 
olltcrs, it hardly seems to Ik- 1 . icing up 
lu the f.iv'is of llic Ii lutings in d.iim iltat 
ini nunc Ilian " two or three misi.ikt-s " 
in ti'ii nsl at ion were "picked tip”. 

Fur ihc rc>t, I am grnntivtl (o It-.nn 
lhal American reader* .ire lo he 
favoured with a " lota I trails la lion” L *f 
Edward II "into modern English ” and 
trust there arc good reasons fm iliis 
favouritism, I do not. however, sec hnvv 
mcniicm of tliis as yet 1111 published 
work can in any way a licet the ques- 
lion at issue. 

Sir,— In your two recent issues 
devoted to Trn nsl .i lion (September 18 
and 25), you give Hie names of the 
translators of Hu- poems wmicn by 
foreign coni rib til o is. but not of the 
articles on translation hy foreign writets. 

Unless the article., m quc-slion were 
written originally in English litis could 
be taken as Hie expression of an opinion 
that Hie translation of poetry is more 
important, or more anislic. or more 
difliciilt (&e., &c„ die) than the transla- 
tion of prose. 

STANLEY CHAPMAN. 

L* Annexe dc la Rogation. College de 
Pamphysiquc, 264 Ramsay Road. 
Forest Gate, London, B.7. 


‘ Japon : troisieme 
grand 9 

Sir,— Your reviewer writes (October 
16) of Robert Gulllain’s Japan: 
iroisihitc grand: " He has written a 
work that cries out for translation into 
the English longue, and one must hope 
that this necessary tnsk will not be 
long delayed." 

It will interest your readers to know 
that we are publishing the book on 
November 12, translated by Patrick 
O' Brian, under ilic title The Japanese 
Challenge. 

HAMISH HAMILTON. 

Hnniish Hamilton Ltd,, 90 Great 
Russell Street. London. VV.C.I. 
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Bo you core about 
historic buildings P 

A fascinating book wltidi uncovers 
(he 1 treasure of many of Greater 
London's thousands of historic 
buildings and describes the con- 
stant fight to preserve (hem. 

-Over 80 photographs — b'ick and 
white and colour— cartoons by. 
Osbcrt Lancaster— n specially 

written poem by John Betjeman— 
chapters on Grants, Blue Plaques, 
Amenity Societies, J- is ting. Pro- 
duced for the GI.Cs Historic 
Building Board fChairman : lhc 
Countess of Dartmouth). 

Published by ihe Greater. London 
Council. Obtainable from 
your lorn! bookseller or the 
Information Centre. Greater 
London C'Onndf. South Block, 
Courtly Hall, S.E.l, Price Including 
package nod: postage Ils, 6 d, 
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M i l jUi J'- til inni'C l.i k cii 
hum Hamlet-- unnxi'isilioii 
Mill) I 111* pi.lVk-IN m which In' 
utliuHuct mimic npniii'li** .ilmu I ycl- 
inu. vii'« • •••.hu h might ,i|i|il\ us 
in-th in i In- p»H'l \tnl nij: plats ;ls Io 
llic .ictor |Vi ItMiiiiiiL 1 i III.* ii i Hamlet 
s.r. . 

I IV' ■*ii*|> uni l liv in. hIi-'Im. nl Nature 
(it j .iiimFii iil: ■!' "Si-iilinu- is limn the 

|||J||>'W . 1| pl.iji l|;j. n llu'-l- L'llil :il I lie 

In 'l .iiul in • w . \\;iv .uni i-.. l<< Jiuld ns 
'liu'i l I k Mim i*i ii ji in Nailin'. lo 
On»w \ ci l lie In - ! own I c.ilniv. Scurite 

lii 1 r 'Kin liu.iiu*. unit I In' Wiy Auc ;■(«<! 
HlkIii: »l (In' I mu-. Iip< I ni ii U* and 
I’U'wilif 

I urn !>■■ i goinu in i'iUi '1 mio :i di.s- 
oismihi ill ivli-i l I min :niJ Hic**mhc 
turgid have men lit to an I li/nhcMtait 
audience. Siltin' ion I lor mi purpose 
ihiii Hamlet's remarks pm in my 

iniikl Ihmights i'| tile Huiiio tiT the 

f line hv iv hid i I unde r stand am- 
leiiipoi.n > |jIc pressing upon the 
1 or in of ail, lhnuu.li ili iiny n* uifhmiL 
pi tulncmg iIiom.- distortions lo which 
ue h;m* hivoiiii- .i ceils ion ii-J m l lie 
Mink ill ,i Lit lei I ruiivts Ikieon. 
Hut vtlinlcvei pressure tlw llliza* 
biMhaii lime mat li:i\ c exerted upon 
ip. I hi «• T nil. IihI.lv very tew 
people won III i Ii ml. nl ail hold 
iKu, lip u uiuroi li> nature with- 
mil the image it cnnlnius becoming 
ili-n.itiireil I want in consider I Ilf 
piesMiie of ilk* lOiidiTii lime Mini the 
vv;iv in which pods, in l heir lorni. 
have responded in [h;il pressure. 

Il w.i ' .( pressure ;di'L'iitl\ fell :is 
,j piohleiu lo poets jiI I he begin nitty 
of (lie Kuni:inli«. Movement when 
Shrltux . i dice tiny on die elf eels of 
iihsUiict knowledge m scieitlilie. ecu- 
iioiim .md politic. 1 1 thought upon 
the lime, wiolc, in his /VfiJdr • d 
i'.mpv. ilt>ii Me ni'isi imuriwe tliut 
wlneli Mv know, l-or mil knowledge 
hid alie.ulv miiL'diwn mil capacity 
to digest I is I CHI Its. 

(u uidci lo i.oioiiU'i llie reactions 
ol pints to soiiieinpoiiii v life I must 
lirsi i lev ole .i lew winds lo explnm- 
•ii v- Ok* H:« l ihv >d that pressure. I he 
most vibvtolis died ol il is thul Ihe 
whole outward scene of content* 
por.uy life lia\ been transformed by 
the desiiueiion of iuiIiicsiI scenery 
tiiuJ mu- uwuieiiess of llial ilcsirue- 
lion .old n- fiinhei mnw.iuciKc 
w Inch h.is liccoine purl of our 
eonse unis ness w-lieievei we nrej ; by 
the Iriviuli/uiion of all the legends 
unil myths connected iviili ccrluin 
pliiw's once sjiereil in the post ; «uul 
by the doubts thrown on religious 
beliefs, values of living amt rituals. 

I lie pie so nee ol these things largely 
nude up ihe s«hjeci mallei' of poetry 
in the jxist. If might be thought that 
willi the withdrawal of iis liadi- 
i ivin.it siibicd mallei from under its 
fed poetry might have hud the grace 
simply to disappear, licit il lias not 
done so and the best of ic.isoiis for 
iis not doing mi is ihal many people 
vlill find ilwiv experience made signi- 
Ikiiiii in poetry. Ilmvcvcr. poets 
have been confronted with the prob- 
lem of writing poetry in a world 
w-iiosc appearance and values .uv un- 
pnelic, its l radii ions uni-onii minus, 
ils values fragmented. 

I ain going iir consider how the 
alii Hide of curtain poets towards 
photic Torin has been affected by 
the pressure of the lime. By form 
] mean that complex of subject 
matter, rhyme, metrical dr free verse 
into which » poet transforms the 
mu (trial of his' experience, it may 
be said that Ihe experience becomes 
(lie form. In -discussing this 1 wunl. 
lo eimsidei sonic modem pbelvwilh 
es|k’cial reference to R/ra Poiind and- 
W. B. Yeats, whose poetry show 
quite diffcrctil ways nf adapiiog the 
(arm; then, briefly to compare their 
. nlliiudes to those of ..Wordsworth 
and Shelley, tmd lo see whclficr these 
con side rn lib ns lhroiv any light oti tltc. 
general problem of poetry and form 
as ji confronK Us today. 

To make- things simpler I qiiui 
at .Ihe outset 1 make a rough division 
of modern poets inlo four cate- 
gories :--■(! I Georgians; (3) poe|S of 
(he anifittiiriti* tradition ; (3) poehi 
of n uHieriiizrtl Omiiiiou ; and (4) 
wrileis of free verse. ’ 

' The first allegory consists of those 
• poets who have Mioughi Ihnf since 
the iiMHlern world no longer presents 
the lace which has burn Ihe subject 
matter of poetry iu the past, then 
poetry must withdraw inlo that j*asi r 
or iiiln the poet's d i cam. or into such 
,bjis a> remain of Ihe unpolluted 


Form and pressure 
in poetry 


BY STEPHEN SPENDER 

Professor of English in the University of London 


From the text of the Inaugural Lecture delivered at University 
College London, last night. 


coiuiny side li.irly on m this urn tiny 

the (.icmgians became idcniilied with 
ibis ttfiuleilss iti the minds ol’ llicit 
more iiiodcm oppoiiciils. I lie hesl 
iicoipian pile Is. Wall ei de la Mure. 
A. Ii. Honsiicio mid I j wiener din- 
you. did in fuel limit ilicni selves in 
ilien w oi k in eiiiive.iiliuiMlIv poetic 
siihjcei mailer .md forms. Since l 
am coikv rned here with the prevsme 
iif a modern siilijeul mallei ii|n>it 
In rm I shall mu consider lliese poets 
hut shall coitcenli ale on those in mv 
o I lie i tlii 'V categm k-N. 

'Ihe second eaicpuiy eotisists nf 
i hose |itieis who. tin mgli coiiccmcd 
wilh wiiliiii! poetry relleeting enn- 
seioitsiiess of the iikuUiii woikf. be- 
lieved that they could du so willuuii 
mukuiyi an abi upi break in die u»n- 
lintiiiy of lomi ;ts it reached them in 
the work of ilieir predecessors W. M. 
Yeats is here Ihe onlsiaiKliik: 
example. Others would he UolvM 
Frost, Robert Inave-s. and \V. (I. 
Auden (none nl these Was ever a 
•* modernist ”1. ‘I hexe f call Uie pods 
of the <’iiiiffn«ciiis (rui/ftiou. 

‘Hie modernised 
tradition 

Thirdly. Iliosc poets who thought 
a complete break in (he line uf con- 
tcinpornry dcieiopintfiil necessary, 
and who reconstructed forms, taken 
from the poctrv of earlier conlurics. 
Provencal or Italian, nr from con- 
temporary French avant-garde poe- 
try ; or who made hew or synthetic 
forms based upon analysis of the pusi 
tradition and forms. The outstand- 
ing example here is R/ra Pound, hut 
1 also couni in this category the early 
Eliot. Those who write in ntrnn- 
vtivrtftl funn\ I cull (he poets of iho 
nunlernirfd trailitiun. 

My only example in the fourth 
category, writers of free verse, will 
be D. H. l.awrencc. 

The poets of the last three cate- 
gories have attempted to extend form, 
to reconstruct or tc -invent it. or. if 
they are free verse writers, to do uwuy 
with it altogulhci. We are consider- 
ing them now not only because, we 
aru, siiRiciently. far away Iron)' the 
vrarlf done In the first half of. the pfe-- 
sen (century for them to be hist ode- 
ally Interesting, but also because the 
issues they rinsed arc those dial coh- 
fronl poets', today. Problems of form 
and tack of. form aye wry much with 
Us. ■' Many, perhaps most, young 
. poets write , free verse. Other*, tax 
• the. result of the movement .begun in 
the early part of the century, write in 
whirl, I cull reconstructed form. Vary 
few allcmpL to write ip the crmliitu- 
ouS tradition as practised by- Veals'. 
And t>erhhps Yeais was indeed; t lie 
insl poet who could use form he 
did. • He thought so hiniscIF. > : ■ >' 

; There really is a deep difference 
between form ns uked Ky;Pound and 
Eliot, and js used by Yculs. Ji: js 
necessary to establish this because, 
in (be course uf a great deni of pole- 
mical criticism at the beginning of 
the ceniury. clear distinctions were 
made which, later, for Various ■ ren- 
sons. .bL'Ciinw blurred, but which . in 


fact still remained valid. Il t» clan 
ihni Pound, and following him 
Eliot, accepted ii as a fact dial they 
must moilernizf poetry. In I'* 14. 
writing to Ilk* editor of fawtrv 
iCIiiaifio) Harriet Monroe, whom lie 
was pressing in publish Prufufk. 
Pound described Eliot ns the only 
American lie knew who had made 
adequate pi epa ration for writing. 
Eliot, lie reported, had ucliisdly 
trained himself, .md modenu/.ed 
himself on his uini. Wlial Poll ml 
meant by u poet\ training himself 
in jHicliv was dial he should immei ,e 
himself in the past and present 
poelry of several languages, studying 
tin* techniques of many poets and of 
malty forms very consciously : lie 
should critically and delihoralely base 
Ins own forms on the leebniques 
acquhed from ibis knowledge. None 
of the Georgians, still less Yeats, 
would have objected lo this pro- 
gramme. What Mas special about it 
was that il was made with the express 
intention of breaking wilh current 
conventions oT poetry and making a 
modern poetry parallel with modern 
developments in other arts. Cubism 
in painting, for example. At the same 
time Pound and also Eliot evolved a 
concept of tradition which was eclec- 
tic. The poet must study a wide his- 
torical and geographical area of the 
whole European tradition and select 
portions which he found to he par- 
ticularly relevant to his criticism of 
contemporary life and art. and to 
writing his own poetry. The criterion 
by which past literature was selected 
and approved was that il both re- 
tained ils pastness and could be made 
to have an entirely contemporary sig- 
nificance. As Eliot wrote in his fam- 
ous attack on Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lations, of Euripides. ’* We need an 
eye which can see the past in its place 
with its definite differences from the 
present, and yet so lively (hut it shall 
be present lo (is as the present." This 
• attitude not only provided the ration- 
ale for Pound’s translations from the 
Provencal and Italian, and his ver- 
sions of Latin, fl outage to Sexlux 
Propertius, it also meant that James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, the most revolution- 
ary work of the Ijnie, might also be 
regarded as the.most traditional. To 
Poiind and Eliot, the wanderings of 
Leopold Bloom' through = the 
streets of Dublin seemed to follow a 
course exactly parallel with that of 
Qdy'sseus through the Aegean. 

But . the excillog~ concept of the 
tradition as selected portions of the 

■xAo^.xVnliuillSn lllfix liXnn (InlftifAJ i:_>A 


' v , .,|] K 'lcys lilt feeling ol 
effect a gigantic red h* ,L,! 1 h.»iccs being made bn* 
•I’M' it WahWhimL^'H ^ in ihe tantos. Ivor 

writer of poetry ? wiwitmcs c:.u- 

hc is genuine if u e ' pu '^'' < ,. l \riiic. hm »»nc sympaihe- 
What he wrote is i Sd P»b his finger on this 

^ “ut iCS^. :^i'.fd,eOu,t.k: 
BLnuine in that - hh ..u weeds from image lo 

a h*ien al devclopmcm uf n,^’ F, "fi iliroimh ihe coherence of 
his EnglishpredtttsC " ** JJf jiwpk of uniu; is 
litis either include -ufulfv established and x-uricil. 

ton much. If it «*,*!, * i ‘ tu -h amenieni he makes is 
developed his form d d d ' '.ftmiMlf. bm the pr-.grosmii 

cal conclusions from ■w^" 1 ' lit,cl,,i:n - uull 

predecessors, it ;, lKk : ,i ihe progres'ioieiher 

that other poets C S' 1 d-o-ifl-uonornl^ne* 
then' liglili, applied j, [4 ,j (Mund wrote a reminis- 
Ihil Hus would mean .^crflcd Kemtspeei. Here 
could ever mean, k is turprised by ihe extent 

imply that Pound by a Fjjvh.i'Cs nl his jiiilgmems 
of poetic laiiiKinaliunM -Xr vWc. His t’redo. he ex- 

lively projected hiimdf uli. jrJudo a belief in " absolute 
past which was ntou relev^ri Ijn ~. .i rhythm, that is. which 


continuous line, reaching otit of the 
paxt to those hpvHivihg and handed 
down to them by ‘ their Immediate 
. -predecessors like a ; ; torch- handed 
from runner to rd niter in an Olympic 
; contest. It i s tnw (hal early in the 
present century the styles handed 
;d(»wn. at any rate ax. exemplified by 

■ Murray’s versions of Euripides, were 

■ often effete, u watered-down Swin- 
burne. But il Ls also ti ue thnl there 
was another alternative poetic form 

.in vyhlch the tradition whs. also con- 
. tin up us blit by no means effete 
earned on by Yeats. ,. ■; , . . ; 


"I he lour main l end ei Kies or lines 
were not always so separate mid 
watertight as my categories might 
suggest, lor there was some crossing 
or intertwining of the line repre- 
sented by Round and Elliot a;ul the 
one represented by Yeats. One such 
entanglement was that already in 
I *X>7 Hound considered > eats as the 
only poet working in London de- 
serving of Ivis respeel, though he also 
referred to hint us ** a great dim 
figure from the past When Hound 
became Yeats’s secretary in 1^12 lie 
critici/.ed Yeats’s poems, and cer- 
tainly helped him to simplify his 
vocabulary to make leaner his form. 

Nevertheless, the lines of moder- 
nized tradition and continuous tradi- 
tion remained distinct. Towards the 
end of his life, when in l*>35 Yeats 
was making Tin • Oxford Hunk nf 
Modi' n i IV w, tie confesses in a 
letter to Olivia SI lake spear. “ My 
problem ill is lime will be: How far 
do I like the Ezra. Eliot. Auden 
school and if 1 do not, why not ? ” 
To put the question after thirty years 
of friendship wilh Ezra Pound indi- 
cates the answer: “ Not much.” 
Yeats goes on pointedly to ask: 
*’ Why do ihe younger generation 
like it so much V Whul do they see or 
hope V ” 

Originality and the 
subjective view 

Eliot was won round to Yeats 
though against his own deepest eon- 
viciionti. At the cod, after Yculs'x 
death, Eliot acknowledged his great- 
ness. but he had said in After 
Strange Gods in 1933 that "Yeats 
has arrived at greatness against the 
greatest odds ", This, although The 
Second Coining had appeared in 
1919. The odds really were that it 
was entirely against Eliot’s view, 
which owed so much to Pound, that 
u poet should deal with a modern 
subject matter .when lib had contin- 
ued to write in the late nineteenth- 
century Pre-Raphaelite tradition, 
however he developed il. His lack 6f 
any ground? for appreciating Yeats 
is made expUcH in Eliott introduc- 
tion to 'Ezra Pound's Selected’ Poems 
which appeared in 1926. 

This strange essay .seems written' 
with the laudable uim of lifting 
Pound’s reputation above the area of 
rather sordid controversy in which. 
Pound, bad been praised or. blamed 
for his revolutionary views, or his 
modernism, or his antiquarian isnv or, 
his originality, or his archaic usages, 
or his free verse. Eliot achieves tjtls 
by the ingenious process of disinfect- 
ing most ot these terms of their 
meaning, in a series of bnffllnc 
statements which have the air' of 
Chestertonlan paradoxes gone sour. 
He tells u$ that the Idea of original- 
ity is ’’ contrary to life " And : " If il 
were possible for poetry to be abso- 
lutely original il would be absolutely 
bad," The word “ revolutionary ". 
.used in connexion, with poetry has, 
he says, no meaning. As fpr the 
question of Pound’s free verse, lie 
distracts ux by producing what is in 


"im.ii was nuKi rclcvjr( '.i rnvmm. inm !■*. which 
in making his entirely tma wwil* exactly to the emotion, 
kind of poetry. This cxdu4e CjA* * emotion, m be e.x- 

“I the continuous imdiiwm.' A*. He ailds lliai a man’s 

longs io that pokmk trf m hi- " inierprciivc, it will 
whose aim lias always lit* (>■ Wore, in ilic cud. his own— 
•hat only one line ofdcvekvc w«er/eiiing. uncounlerfeit- 
thc arts is feasible, that ihe -■ . UiM 'urprisinuly. icchnique 
of rite Lime on form ao for hint :i\ the lest 
in one correctly modern w!;, i \inccrity : " in law, 
was an argument of | {-.> j k iwcruinahlc tby law I 
against Eliot himself by ^ < k means the eMeriial form 
cniists: notably by Willbnf I’A'isonc). Hu believes in 
Williams, who writes in hiw 1 .vnpluig down of every eonv- 
grapliy that the pubb'calw j 1 'for impedes nr obscures the 
Waste I Mini affected him r, r -W i «t of the law. or the 
lellmv poets in Amtrio'j- < tendering of the impulse", 
atom bomb had bun drop* J L ends by saying that in 
it and our brave «*» of farm there is ivhal he 
unknown were lurnedtujKt i“ fluid " as well ns a ” solid " 
liams himself felt that Fli^ ; X'-ihaiMunepooinMiiaj have 
had “set Uim and his fooL • fc a tree, some as water 
twenty years", for n h.: 

" back to Ihe cVaswoum ’ pr' i » ampkie break wilh pasi 
moment when they fell ihci »a '“'y throws Pound in the first 
the verge of discovering • r> -duel U|tnn himself, upon his 
form ‘rooted in Ihe tool" notary personal judgment, 
should give il fruit” »: l*n -'her this he attempts to 

•llvil CHIMIK fA h™. >». .I'BiMlC his work :inil h r-l'illi'ivm 


snouiu give u trim “us nc attempts to 

also seems to have tej* w«»rk and his criticism 
iambic pentameter a ' 1 4, bjecii\ e tradition of Latin 
weapon of the British frri: 

- ,u. i.l.iU ILmi wiUntiim nl ih.> nn. >■>,» 


across the Atlantic in onto v 
vent Americans from iK* 1 


'iitir symptom of ihe uneasy 
,in be»wccn subjective and oh- 
c m Pound i> the conflict in his 


meter of their own FV n , Pmind ') lhc conflict in his 

In tile first S' 

l'/r:. Hound rcaardd lilt (II 6 . _T ,rC 10 * mi: ™ ** form 


l-zra Pound rcaarded ik ffc 6 t"* 10 * ri ‘« m a form 

llnglisli ivnc 

Verse forms, tike mjmui) j#“ 1 ''wjuMk with the contilt- 
i ltd ivi duals, develop and i- V ‘^dW'ra Pound is all for 
evolve from their inltW Ivmmml freedom, axserltnu ihat 
decay uiid finally to P "man ht com nosed in 
disappear before jhc “ ihe musical phrase 

deiKsl with the iboughi w« metronome " At ihe 
and more difficult tiKhcJ to IluiI rlpf 

name. After being- too nuA ^ rcrons . . ve f se 

primitive effect is tal , ,,Jl. hi, OH „ n ^ 


Pound therefore stH^ gf h WhK«,, "^“y “ 0 * 
modern poet™. \> CMpcnd oultXm 

peculiar double W» Sg*r-. ;nd Hut “ n il 
Un ,.mc aware oi»W'i chan. .* unogs 


hnod he ST=t=.-J « ZMZ 

unit, the image or l ^ on lhe iff- “Sj 

stones out of whjljj [?y he maintains that •• vers 
on the other band he *‘‘'b m ihe old music” His 
aware of ihe.w^jt, >«>ini this i s "hat Coum- 
form. II » **V fr .Vow,*, 

he wrote some ot «« « - t the performer to dh- 
also periiaM tholo^ and movement 


also perhaps >^d ' movement 

language— the Catiiw.*^ ni! ° rn fwure; “Measure 
of the basic unit Ji *■, ( ,jJ ua ? l,, y and equality of 
tural frame. are 

eonciled in tiis r^ ' nil,s | "b c added/^Rc- 

fmagist.be- ^ ;by various eight- 
that the unit, i? s \ $ pers » ade 

ntouk phrase, could | , J* one need .seek no 

itself. .The single h fm re cognitlon of 
pebble, or a Ipjjg SSjgJ^M 'hh durin e 
flavor, defines !»• tfjd ^ ’ .* 

needs Is worct co ^. rf0!t 9 ^ ,s ahwnpting to have 
doflrfdoit.H^cr.b^tt, Mr^' be at once- the 


scstinas, &o: ■ The .<sn»wn »*iiicn mere- is 

pooms ^ J ^ ^ pJ&j! (l ( he contour 

though i LM-;?JJ5Si 5 objective 

archaic and at lb .° ft IJ Jr nw 8 experience. ■ 

relationship ,ib l he that in 
cnl or , ItaliMk, «*• v j. jjl ^£iSt . e , Xpress ‘°n be- 
have' to the ongln^t ^ j^ w thm a pattern 
the form to which 

exhibition, or jjjffljff! V'* 1 «!» Ef "* 

Apd like. Wi 

emtoine^.of ,v^ 1 , w hom Pound 

of Ovid’s i^h h e h i“ 10 W rite 

mm mm, 

KSgSSg 
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the o)assicaI;P 0B< ' y . ”r . ■ 


;i lists I'Viki was tor years urgariied as 
a *■ veadunuiy " and -.uffeied neg- 
lect by the modernizers because he 
followed the line of ihe continuous 
l radii ion. ;ix against whin he referred 
lo in .j mysterious poem as *' the 
path not taken ’*. 

I he division i»f poets into iliose 
converted— like Pound and Eliot- -in 
imiderni/iiiion and ihose unre- 
deemed was harmful in dial ii 
overlooked ihe fyet lhai ilu-re were 
differeni ways of approaching both 
the modern world and die past 
tradition. Nevertheless, one fuels im- 
mense respect lor Pound's liuroic 
al tempt in re-establish objeclive 
standards ot coniposiiion and crit- 
icism in modern poefry after his 
break wilh the ccmtininius Iradilmn. 
He sttxul hack from the tradition 
and surveyed it from the outside. He 
set himself the task which lie peda- 
gogical ly preached io oiliuis -of 
learning the whole corpus ol il wilh 
ail its techniques as a medical .stu- 
dent studies unaiomy— so thul he 
might operate on it. rciiiiHicI its 
fleshy surfaces, make heart traits- 
planlN if necessary. I his combination 
of a Renaissance academicism wilh 
modernism is at one with Pound’s 
interest in music, panning and sculp- 
ture. He is ol ihni generation of 
great modern masters- Pirasso. 
Braque. Matisse mid Stravinsky— 
who made a supreme effort to 
ussimjlalc the whole history and 
technical experience of past art. 
before dedicating themselves to a 
modernism which renounced much 
of that experience. 

Hie extent to which Hound exter- 
nalized his initial subjectivity distin- 
guishes him front Eliot, who. 
although rebelling against the stan- 
dards of English poelry mid crit- 
icism. in 1‘hju had his mind filled 
with nostalgic Hre-Raphaclitc images 
of romantic and Elizabethan poetry: 
Sweet Ibumes run softly, till I end my 

song 

Sweet Thames run softly, for I speak 
noi loud or long. 

Rhyme is an echo within the inner 
ear of Eliot. It is not the sharply cut 
surface seen wilh the outward eye. 
’* the sculpture of rhyme ’’. 

Free verse was an element in the 
work of Pound and perhaps also of 
his temperament. It was a possible 
response to the pressure of the 
time— a response of the chaotic 
Inner life to the chaotic outward 
circumstances. For this reason- 
chaos being at one and the same 
time the ultimate in destructiveness 
and creativity— it Rppealed to 13. H. 
Lawrence who saw iuto ils logic *. 
that poetry without external form, 
and which was simply the expression 
of inner consciousness, was poelry 
which had no past and nn future, a 
present which perhaps had died at 
the moment at which il was written 
(Lawrence did not care much about 
the power of survival of literature) 
or which if read by a future reader 
became his experience of the present 
situation communicated — which is 
indeed what one does experience 
when reading Lawrence’s Birds. 
Beasts and ['lowers. Introducing his 
own Selected Poems he distinguishes 
their free verse sharply from formal 
verse which crystallizes past or 
future : 

The poetry of the beginning and (hut 
-of the cod must have that exquisite, 
finality, perfection which belong to all 
that is far off, ft is in the realm of the 
porfeet. Jt Is pf the nature of all that is 
complete and consummate. This com- 
pleteness, this consummutcncss, the 
finality and perfection arc conveyed In 
exquisite form : the perfect symmetry, 
the rhythm which returns upon itself 
like, a dance where (ho hands link and 
loosen and link for the supreme 
moment of the fend. Perfected bygone 
moments, perfect moments in the glim- 
mering futurity, these are the treasured 
gcnvlfke lyrics of Shelley und Keats. 

Againiutiis free verse is-— V 

The poeuy of that which is at hand.: 
the iinmcdintc present, fn the unmedi- 
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In then llicnry ihu poetry ot the gimr there was energy: when furs- greatness, when the’, seem un. 
return si i ttcled i rail’ll it in and free i ration action: where muted tones expression «if the wliolv energy and 
\ur.se were both direct responses in and panel shades, clear .speech and single-minded vision ol the life ot 
the pressure nl the time upon form, piercing light. Noienheloss. though the time. As Veals pointed out. the 
Ihu assumption behind each was ihus transiomn-d he remained line Spenserian sl;in.u could Ire used 
that the lorni had to be modernized, to his earliest idea \if mmaitlic with el feci, ditlmm Irom Spenser’s. 
re\silu l ionized, made anew . and the poetry. Oil one nl ilu two or three by Shelley to express .ill it tides m- 
rcasun why this mum he so was occasions on which i met him lie wards lile entjioly different in mood, 
because modem soeieiy lud nscll told me thul w lien eomposing he had thought and feeling fiom those of 
broken its connexions wilh past always in mind the lines'. their originator. Language ha* .» 


tradition, values were fragmented, 
•md Ihe sensibility of modern man 
if. pool limc-hhuigetincd creatine, lie 
still had any — was bound lo be more 
complex than in the past, rcllecting 
ihu increasingly complex situation, hi 
the 193th ihe American and English 


1 limndi i lie night was made I mi 
oviiig. 

Ain! the day returns loo stnn>, 

Vet we'll go no more a iu\ ing 
liy i lie light of i In.- mnnii. 


their originator. Language ha.s a 
longer life Mum any particular -.ijgc 
of civilization or particular period ot 
history: .so that the pressure «>f tin* 
lime, reflected within the language 
and the literal me. discover* .md 


r In hU essay on lidmuml Spensci . ^Vi«; u ' P;>^ n " :, l J tws ot mm. 

the 19 JK ihe American and English rtn , ltfn in |.,„ 2 hcfvre he had met "J y 1 o '* heJ,,ntl * l|w H 

modernists o! poetry talked less Hound, he analysed Shelley's use of ^Plures Hie comparative imidcss- 
tmmudiaU'ly about modernism. lhv Speweriun snm/a for purposes ^ 0) " hu;h h * ls |K 

alihough n was m this decade that qllik . diifcrenl from S|viiser\. 'V' ! T.i I I?*, *** 
Robert Graves and 1 mini Riding taking as an example a stanza from ‘ Wc j 11 ! lhl, t «'’«nK. 

wrote their Sunes o Modem,,, Shelley’s Lann and and . ^ pm ‘’ m mix in p.ieir> 

Hi •«*ir v. But the emphasis ol the commenliiig thus : 1 , ,rl,LU,jr lm,cs memix >lui the 

polemical criticism wli.eh surrounded ...... .' . , ... . hutguage acciimtilates as il were a 

the early modernists was now to , L ,!■ 1 v ’ ,ric ‘ ;uul hank ol forms, separate from the 

show that they were the real guard- ' “ rc 1 ' kL ‘ bi, . r ’' occasions which produced them, but 

ian.s o| the tradition. This I tiled in .mother arc bloken capriemiisty. Nor is v:,p j‘ h ^ nevertheless of being drawn 
with the fact that in politics they the meaning ihe loss tut inspiration of *«-!■,• I lit I ire generations and used in 
had adopted reactionary views — indolent Muses, for it wanders hither uittereiil historic circumstances. 


had adopted reactionary views — indolent Muses, for it wanders hilhcr 
tiwtiy ft on. a world ol revolution • l,ut (hither at the beckoning of fancy. 


All the same, forms can become 


better Mian the Georgians: he was a 


thought. 

This analysis was prophetic of his 


smvivor Irom the aestheticism of own fidelity to, yet transformation 
llic DL'XK "Iu.ii I "id, m hud heen u f, ,hc tnuliiioiml lorras in his own 
dimly aware ot the existence ot ,h„,, u hi ihai 


in which the form and pressure of 
Ihe lime may be mirrored. 

In England ui the time of the 
Romantic Movement the effect ol 


Paris, the glamour of the misunder- 
stood symbolism of Mnllnrmv? and 
Verlaine added sophistication to the 


Celtic twiliobt nut Irish ui/Wru «r . mwr me exeiiemenr Uliu OlsUirOance ol 

h is Ir i rl v noci rv' 0 V f no longer bad a poetic will the time. Yet even if the Revolution 

* and had m be content had never occurred, such was the 

FonilS in (111 llge to write out of those parts ol’ himself attenuation ol the much -used forms 


Forms in (111 ngc to write out of those parts of lumsclf nttcnuation ol the much -used fsnins 

c . which were (on delicate and fiery fm l, ‘ Augustan poetry that a complete 

Ol Change any deadening exercise ; that every change of form was surely tnev- 

■ „ , generation had more and more hrokeii i table. An overdue revolution in 

In 1909. as we have seen, Pound, up and disorganized, for the sake of political history seems to have coin- 
whtlc admiring Yeats, regarded his subtlety and detail, those great rhythms cklcd wilh an overdue revolution in 
poetry as a survival from the past, which move as it were, in masses of poetry When \ style is nearing 
anachronistic. But just then the sound. exhaustion, the more or less direct 

modern world began insistently and Yeats thought. Mien, that the poet expression of ordinary feelings, and 
violently lo interrupt Yeats's private “ burdened ” (in the words of Hound descriptions of nature, becomes ini* 
dream. A crisis occurred in his life, that echo Yeats’s remarks) •* with the possible within its forms, because the 
when he realized that what prcoccu- thought more complex and more more obvious words for expressing 
pied hurt most day in day mil, the difficult to express by the old these things have become worn 
nationalistic politics, the committees name ", could nevertheless conrinue counters .through overuse. PerJ- 
and theatre business, was too lac- writing within traditional forms. He phrasis and circumlocution are cm- 
tual, prosaic, materialistic and continued to think this until the end ployed not just for the sake of 
starkly real to be suitable material of his life despite the fact that after artificiality but becau.se to .say things 
for his poetic form. What now 191 2 ha submitted his poems to directly would be banal. Within the 
interested him most was not con- Pound for correction, that is for medium the most artificial way of 
vcrtibic into the currency of form* modernization. But this moderniza- saying things may be the most 
which lie considered poetic. Foi rion happened within the boundaries moving. At this distance of time. J 
some years he wrote little poetry ant j ru | es 0 f form which lie did not think that many of us reading the 

ami those few poems he did write, break. In 1926 we find him writing sonnet by Gray about hut dead 

while they show' ihe breakdown of t£> Professor H. J. C\ Grierson, the friend which Wordsworth, in his 
the earlier dream-enclosed forms editor of Donoc. telling him lltal lie Introduction to Lyrical Ballads, crit- 

and the release of certain energetic has been using, the arrangement of icizes for Hie artificiality of the 

autobiographical thinking, have a Mic rhymes in the stanzas of Donne’s diction, though we understand why 
starkness and impoverishment absent “ intoxicating Sr. Lucies Day " for a Wordsworth rejected it. may find M 
from his later as from his curlier poem of his own, just finished . extremely moving, 

work. They scent to stand on a bare Near the end of his life he wrote: Tlw effect of artificiality is ns 


work. They scent to stand on a bare 
draughty stage in an unlighted 


extremely moving. 

Thu effect of artificiality is ns 
though real objects of feeling and 


wnufliu; »■< mi iimi^inwu L ■ * n ■ , . UIUMKIL I Will lJl71CVI.ai UI IWGIJMK ctHU 

theatre between plays. He chided We were the las r Rooi an tics chose fur physical fact have been removed 
h’.imelf into producing poems that Traditiona | uncLity and loveliness. f 1 "? 1 l '] c H^lry, or only exist there 
were for him unpoenu. . , indirectly. So that the reaction 

Yeats said that il took him Ihjrly Memortcs of Lady Gregorys Coolc ; iga inst artificiality— Ihe revolution 
years to change his form. He did so Park and its lake provide the subject t | iat leacls Inwards u new style— is to 
not by overthrowing it and selling from which a series of meditations move objects back into the 

up. as it were, a new regime, in the spring, that expand until the Shel- poetry. The current forms will not. it 
revolutionary manner, but rather leyan Romantic form becomes itself seems, receive them, so that other 
from within,. by gradual adaptation the thought: forms have to be taken nut of the 

of the form to receive the material whatever most can bless bank of metrical patterns, or new 

which might, at a loo early stage of The miml of ninn or elevate u rhyme : forms invented. The Romantic Rcv- 

thc development from the point of, But all is changed, that high horse okition, like modernism in our time, 
view of hix aesthetic, have exploded riderless was one of subject mailer against 
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the poetry from within. So by an Though mounted on that saddle Homer the current use of- form: What' 
evolutionary jwocess like that of an : . , . flr * „ „ u Wordsworth called " certain, inher- 

anirnal or plant gradually adapting Where lhe swan drifts upon a darken* ■ en( and i n d estr ucliblo qualities of the 
to meet new conditions (and doing M00 °- human mind, and likewise . . . i 

so by modification of its intrinsic The horse of the Romantic form certain powers in the great and J 
nature) he extended and developed dies with a burst of blood at the; permanent objects ihu t act upon it 
his work to the point where the winning post because the tradition had to be pm back into poetry. Fori 
form, - though still remaining poetry . from which it sprang, still lingering this to be done, poetry had lo j 
by the standards of his early roman- on at Coole Park, is itl.sn at an end. beoome concrete in ill imagery and } 
deism, could enclose autobiogrnphi- Yeats retained in the eye or iho closer lo idiomatic speech' Words- ' 
cal, political, philosophical and Imagination, the idea of a- time of worth appealed to the lives of peas-' 
sexual material of the utmost auda- aristocratic and ccrenionioiis living ants living in the country who spoke 


m 




the immediate present, fn the immedi- 
ate 'present there is ho ^perfection, no 
consummation, nothing finished, , .. ■ • 

Lawrence 1 ' admits the imperfection of 
free verse; "there is some -confuv 
slop, some discord. But ", he characr 
leristically adds, " the cpoFusion and 
the discord only buluhg to the real-' 
ity, as noise belongs m the plunge of 
water." Arid he draws a conclusion ! 

•■''If' '■«. no use, inventing fancy laws 
for free vcrse,- nb uSe drawing : a 
melodic line which oil the feet must 
loc. 


these \vere raw material and not What makes for. the style of an nature or from art or lilctauiro—rK 
poetry, though they would certainly ago is the coincidence of its values, concrete. 

be. accepted as such by readers of beliefs and shared altitudes towards . Wordsworth and Pound each re-, 
free verse. life with a general culture and forms si bled the pressure on, hint . to wide . 

In his late work there is a com- of 'an which -cent to realize this poetry that was puctic M f.iccbrding . 
plc(e reversal of many of the at|i- vision. This happened in the Italian tu accepted cpQleilijHTiiry st^mlijrds. 
hides which nuke up the subject Renaissance, in [iliznhclhun times Each wished in .h(<» poetry to icltif-n 
matter of the early work, as (hough and, among an elite, in the eight- lo the starting place whefc poetic, 
through the development of the, form ccnth century. Poetic forms have, statement bifurcates .from prosit 
the material Itself had become, in a however, a capacity for survival Ipiiccd cach wclcbmv-d lhe Tilca lhal 
quite psychoanalytical sense, unre- which extends beyond the One or poetry should, go back (u .pjoxe 
pressed. Where there had been Ian- two generations which arc ■puufo'of facts: 1 llie image vividly iCen anif ' 
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wm sly ilc scribed, the life of people 
presented a> nearly as possible in 
Iheir own winds, and only attaining 
jiojiie u iterance when Hie pressure 
of some situation would force lan- 
guage I roin ilium iti.it was poetry in 
all except its nut as yel being given 
“ metrical an jiiucmoril ”. 

Vet i educing the formal elements 
to Die minimum was not l lie only 
way in which objects uf experi- 
ence. sensation or thought could be 
reintroduced into poeltv. Shelley 
shared Wordsworth's views about 
the Aligns! a i is hut at the .same lime, 
being a liberal unsloei.it. lie disliked 
VVord%H»»rili\ i lira I primitives. Me 
Was urban, intellectual and ohsesscil 
with idc.o vvlueli lie wanted to 
express in In- verse, which he did 
with lirlmwii but often <mcj- 
hasiily. 

The lesson i»t poetry during ibis 
century , as il vs as of Uontatiiic 
poetry, must suicK he that various 
lines vvhieii aie parallel, hut willi 
dilfereni stjalegiev, can develop side 
by side. I) js more important to 
criticize contemporary poetry by 
eon sale ring whether poe-ts achieve 
certain amis than by attacking them 
because they he long In a tendency 
which has been excluded by Xhose 
belonging to another tendency. The 
aims which the great putts .in this 
cent ii r\ have achieved, though they 
developed along separate lines, have 
been lo keep contact with the dead — 
the poets of the past tradition— and 
to capline an increasingly wide area 
01 modern life for the imagination. 

There is certainly room for dis- 
agreement as between followers of 
dllicrenl lines. For instance. Eliot 
and Pound were in il position to 
criticise Yeats and Fiosl, and Yeats 
and Host to ciitici/c them. Wltul is 
re mark able is that n It hough there 
were iliplnniatic relations between 
the lines, and although at the end nil 
parties ad mined dial Yculs was (lie 
greatest poet of their generation, in 
fact there was remarkably little crit- 
icism of Yeats- -and still less of 
l ; rosl- - by contemporaries of a 
slightly younger generation. There 
were only polemics, diplomacy and 
adulation.' 

In this ccmury the ‘reason for the 
lack of communication, and for the 
exclusiveness oi the different move- 
ments of ai lists following different 


lines, is due to a fundamentally 
fallacious idea about llio relation of 
die “ body of I lie liinc" to form in 
art. This ari.se.-> troni a lading that 
llic periiid of history in which we 
Jive iv mi niipiecciloalcil that only 
form which u-flecls a corrcvpond- 
ingly unpiecedenii-d awareness of 
i>n- eMcrual suualion can be good. 
I his leads to the idea that with eveiy 
tievclopme.il of modern his-iory. with 
every lu-vv genera lion, forms which 
re I lect a ware nes- of thv>c must 
reecm changes must supei >cde pru- 
\ imis foi ills. It is not just .t mailer of 
fasllionahilitv . It is the expicvh'ii of 
nil :dinoM Ii;, vlencal wish fur the 
imagination to realize protean 
chanitc. . for ,ui to renew almost 
finni year lo year iU grasp over the 
extern 1 1 cli muo, whu.fi arc faking 
place in life. 

The prev aleiivc of such views has 
resulted in wit at I vail here content- 
por.irv imlcuiic.il eiitieivin of coil- 
iviiipoi iii'v woiks. I lm-e who find 
reasons in i on side r then wolves 

situated at exactly the right place on 
-a time -churl indicating the diicciiun 
which art .should. ;d some particular 
moment, take, show a certain con- 
tempt for the work of those who do 
not share their sense of what the 
lime requires. Hence the attitude of 
the moderns to Yeats and Frost. 
This is a tlisas turns altitude because 
it leads almo.sl inevitably to the 
external chaos making art a mere 
reflection of itself. II this is so, 
return to a sen.se of form, by which I 
mean to the .sense that the subject, or 
object In poetry should be readied 
not just as the expression uf the 
chaos of life but should be enclosed 
within ii pultc-rn external to itsclt. is 
pci Imps the development most to he 
desired. N»»i that form means a 
return to the forms of the contin- 
uous tradition, whose patterns were 
developed to their t ur-thcsl point by 
Voids. I inked it is difficult to ima- 
gine the re being another Yeats. What 
one might hope for is on the one 
hand the revival of oMor forms 
which hfive fallen into disuse and cun 
therefore be used again to new 
effect, or on the other the rationaliza- 
tion. patterning, of the controlled 
i|<iniilil:ilive live ver.se forms of Ezra 
Pound and William Carlos Williams. 


Felled sergeant 


Rehabilitation 


M. N. PUKROVSKIl: 

Russia In World History 
Edited hy Human Szporluk. 

Translated by Homan and Mary Ann 
Szporluk. 

241pp. The University of Michigan 
Press (Tin ns- Allan tic Book Service). 
£.1 15s. 

Pokrovsky was the first Marxist his- 
torian to devote himself to a serious 
.nnd detailed study of Russian his- 
. lory. His major works on the sub- 
ject written before and just after the 
revolution of 1917 received a com- 
mendatory notice from Lenin, and 
were accepted for several years ns the 
Marxist interpretation. Then, in the 
1930s. when Pokrovsky himself was 
happily dead, his writings fell victims 
to Stalinist revisionism. He and his 
. lollowers -were condemned as hcre- 
i jcui. and replaced on tho historical; 
scene by jealous and less talented 
rivals. In the prist fifteen years, 

• Pokrovsky has been rehabilitated 
.-and liix works reissued. It is how 
■ possible to discuss him, not ns an in- 
fallible prophet of Marxism, but as 
n serious . and important contributor 
to die study of- Russian history'. 

■ The shorter of Pokrovsky's two. 
Ru«jaii histories ' appeared many 
. ye^rs ago in ■ an Englidt translation. 
The present-volume offers tronida- 
: dons of a number of essays and 
.articles by Pokrovsky, written for 
the. most part in the 1920s. Some of 
these will enable the student to 
trace a certain change of emphasis 
jn Pokrovsky's approach froui a 
proletarian to a rational Interpreta- 
tion of the revolution, and may 
inspire him lo ask how the historian 
fitted his - views of current events 
into the more liB'd M«r»*t pattern 
into whioh he had moulded the 


Russian past. But most of these 
articles arc rather slender contribu- 
tions to. journals or encyclopedias, 
and do not give the impression of 
any serious attempt to rethink his 
position. After the revolution he 
became a busy administrator. He 
was Deputy People's Commissioner 
for Education under Lunacharsky, 
president • of the Communist 
Academy, and director of the 
Institute of Red Professors and of 
various research institute*. He broke 
the international ice by heading the 
first Soviet delegation of historians 
to the International Historical Con- 
gress in Oslo in 1927. 

■ Probably the most interesting part 
of -the -present volume Is Mr. Sapor- 
luk’s .introductory account of Pok- 
rovsky's career. What proved fatal 
.tp him and to hi* way of writing. 
■Russian .history was. the desire, fos*. 
'. WWl by Stalin, (9 stimulate patriot-' 
ism by playing lib the glories of flje 
national and -the exploits of its 
• heroes. Pokrovsky was accused '' of 
writing “abstract " history which 
took no account of great men, and 
of denigrating the national record.; 
Whatever the truth in these charges, 

' Pokrovsky's views had in broad ■ 
j -terms been those of Lenid and aH 
the earlier 1 Bolsheviks ; add there' 
5 was nothing original in his sweeping 
■ denunciation of the Ts&rs, or in his 
belief Hint Russia, in relation! o 
Europe, bad' been a primitive and 
; backWurd country. It Was the now 
. climate of fl»e Five Year Plan which 
; made' the okl attitudes unacceptable. 
One can only' rtjoice that it is now, 
at this distance of time, possible in 
. tlic .Soviet Union ; to d6 justice, 
! though sometimes Wt little- haltingly 
and grudgingly, To tile ablest of the 
Soviet' historians.' 


PAUL ROSE: 

The Manchester Martyrs 

144pp. Lawrence and Widiart. 25s. 

It i> jusi over a hundred years since 
three yming Irishmen were hanged 
outside Sail uid gaol after having 
been convicted of the murder of ail 
English piil ice nia n. Hut their 

“ marly i duin at il came to be 

called ai Mie lime in Ireland and in 
I he Irish seel ion, of America. has 
remained to carry a twofold lesson. 

I he lirsi js tilie familiar one that grass 
will grow on a hnlllclield but never 
on a seatlolj. 'I he second is that 
when nationali, is are too weak to 
light openly in uniform they wiH 
always justify themselves in taking 
militant action with the pica that 
they are patriot soldiers On Ihe 
oilier side they are condemned as 
murderers. 

Mr. Paul Rose has a special 
interest in the case o-f "The Man- 
chester Martyrs He is a native of 
Manchester ami sits as Labour 
member tor Blackley. The memorial 
lo the Martyrs in St. Joseph’s 
Cemetery, Most on. is in his consti- 
tuency close to his home, and the 
dramatic rescue from the prison van 
in the course of which a police 
sergeant was shot dead occurred in 
the .streets in which he played as a 
child. 

Furthermore, ns a lawyer he was 
interested hy the conflict of opinion 

Anti-history 

RICHAKU T. niKNVENU (Editor): 

The Ninth of Tlierinidor : The Full 
of Robespierre 

355pp. Oxford University Press. 
21s, 6d. 

It is one of the more regrettable ini- 
tiatives of Harvard University to 
have undertaken a series of docu- 
ments, translated from the French, 
under the general title of " Problems 
in European History " 'I he purpose, 
tho editor informs us, is to lessen the 
distance between the undergraduate 
and “ the historiun's workshop **. One 
would have thought that to present 
original sources in translation would, 
on the contrary, hove increased that 
distance, by presenting the under- 
graduate with an ersatz composition, 
lacking in the flavour of the original. 
It is rather like buying salad d resting 
out of a bottle nnd then calling it 
“French”. Nothing can be gained 
by presenting French documents in 
English ; what, on the other hand, is 
lost is the effort required to penetrate 
a foreign culture. No French docu- 
ment of the revolutionary period is 
really translatable ; a lot will always 
be lost in the process, while the under- 
graduate will thus be encouraged 
both to be culturally lazy and un- 
enterprising and to believe that he 


about the soundness of the judg- 
ment that led to the death penally 
being inflicted on the three men. He 
whiled away the time during all- 
nigh J .sessions of the last Parliament 
by searching into this case "To 
keep awake and do something 
useful but dilfereni." 

This approach from a new angle 
has made it possible for Mr. Rose lo 
go over an often-told tioiy with 
freshness. He is uuinhibitcdly a fol- 
lower o-f the tuppence-coloured 
school of historical writing. The 
warmth he puts into his prose 
maid him readable, but also from 
the austere .point of view inclined lo 
be misleading. He paint*, for in- 
stance, a lurid picture of the 
drunken crowds assembling in (he 
early winter morning lo gloat over 
the spectacle of the bodies dangling 
from the gallows in the November 
mist, ft must indeed have hcen a 
barbarous scene, but it was not rare 
in the 1860s. 

The Irish " Martyrs " did arouse 
much emotional interest, f-or two 
reasons. First, there was the fury at 
the shooting of a police officer in 
the course of his duty. Secondly, the 
Fenians had scared the powers that 
be and also the man in the street. 
How formidable the threal of 
violent action by the Fenians was 
could not be assessed with even 
remote accuracy, ft was known that 
they had recruited experienced soi- 


ls getting “ the real thing " when he is 
not. 

This said, the present volume con- 
tains quite a wide selection of 
material to illustrate the Thcrmi* 
dorian period, though il is si 
pity Professor Bienvcmi has not 
extended it to I nc l ude p rovi n- 
cial witnesses and to illustrate 
the first White Terror. This 
is primarily a selection at the parlia- 
mentary and personality level. There 
is nothing in the present collection 
to suggest that, in the annals of 
popular history. 1795 was a year of 
famine, death, disaster and pauper- 
ization. hopelessness, apathy and 
suicide. Nor that, in the South, it was 
characterized by wide-sealc lynching, 
banditry and sanguinary terror 

The introduction is sometimes mis- 
leading. The 9ih Tlierinidor was 
not the last of the Jouwdes: Prniriul 
was. Nor was the first objective of 
the Thermidorian reaction the des- 
truction of the Revolutionary Govern, 
menu this was a progressive and 
rather chaotic process, if only because 
" the Thcnnidorian fdgime ” is some- 
thing so disparate as to be difficult to 
define. Professor Hienvenu is perhaps 
a llitle unfair on the Girondins ; they 
had, after all, every reason to be dis- 
turbed by the spectacle of popular 
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in the American Civil w£ i 
known, too. that there J 
American money iovohJ? 
Ncak- attempts had be* ' 
seduce Irishmen serving ^ 
isii Army. They had M 
foim eelk in their regm^j 
when the time for ihe TiS 
Die aimed forces would 2 
go over to the reb 
Fenians been quicker 
|hey might have suce«w 
mg at least a seriuiu rI 
1865. ft would, no doubt, | 
suppressed in ihe lung m® 
bloodshed would have bet 
and the impact on jjji| 
opinion in the United S lag 
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ever, destined to live on® 
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Mr. Rose brings out bj 
choice of quotations ftogj 
porury sources, include J 
which was then in fEoa 
form, the conflict 
public opinion ami fjj 
the condemned men (tel 
this grim affair. . : .’- 
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History as dissent 


BARTON J. BERNSTEIN (Editor) : 
Towards a New Past 
364pp;Ciiatto and Wind us, 35s. j. 

This ' minority • report is of great 
intrinsic Interest and of serious aca- 
demic importance., It contains some 
acute, writing not only by celebrated 
dissert ters like Eugene Genovese and 
Staughton' Lyrid ;but "by- less cele- 
brated but not necessarily less acute 
scholars resisting the ucademic con- 
sensus. Not all the contributors are 
as ncute. as Lyndiund Genovese or 
Jamei M. McPhoijson. Some, faced 
with the. refusal of the vast majority 
of Americnh academics to undertake 
a fundamental reconsideration of the 
“ realities ” of American- history calf 
a plague on all their houses] 

IK« the destine- of orthodox 
MarJusm, at ftny rate as. repycseiUod 
by the apokignts for the Soviet 
Unton, and the . rise of dissenting 


opinion within the extreme left have 
prevented the creation of a unified 
Marxian theory. Indeed, the only 
serious orkidwii o-f this interesting 
and in many ways welcome book 
lies in its inability tp provide a 
unified body of doctrine as the 
communist ideology provided down 
to 1939 and tho great betrayal of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. - 

One . theme -Ignored or soft- 
pedalled by the contributor* to^ this 
lively symposium is the long-term 
deleterious . effects of the under- 
ground inteMcotua! methods of cen- 
sorship cniployted by open and 
covert communists and fellow-trav- 
ellers in the Depression years. . Once 
bitten, many academics remained 
. twice slty. “ A lie ciui never be 
young but once ” and many of the 
bright, acute and learned young cri- 
tics of American society sniffer from 
l)ie . sins of fathers of whom, an 
astonishingly large number are now 


deeply committed 
quite patholog’C*^ ^ 
Sovdet Union or.#* 
Marxism, 

version, eV ®f J *1,1116 l*j 
meetings,, aod $ ^ 
slon . 
its 

more torpid 
troversy, of ... : 
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4. Hugh Stephenson 
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6. Peter Jay 
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Some of the shrewdest business minds in London live a few hundred; 
yards front Thread heedle Street. And write every day in The Times Business 
News. In it they provide informed, objective comment on the economic 
affairs of Britain, Europe, and the world. Every market, be it Common or 
Copper, is subjected to their penetrating analysis. 

Trend s often aren’t trends, until they We discovered them , Hot ni oney is 
often Juke-warm, until theyVenoticed it. Predictions aren’t simply 
predictions, but justifiable extensions of coolly researched fact. 

Each, man is an expert in his own held, with years of formal training to 
give him the rules. And years more of practical experience to teach him the 
limitations of dogma, • 

Thanks to them, The Times isn’t just a first-rale newspaper* It’s also % 
very good for business. 
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Persistence of faith 


M V \ 1 1 A 1 IV VN1> ,iiul 
UH.I.MM I. M.i:i( lli:u ll-Jiloisi 

Udinirm unit fhv -S»wv| .Slnlu: A 
l>ikiiniiii of l*i liter 

vj|)|-p Pull Mall Pres, (nr the 
f eniii 1 iff RcvlHTihcs cl d'Etnde tie* 
In-sliliiirnns RcliiiiciiM-s. £2 l?s. 

MICH in HOIKULWX ( l.diCuri : 
Ihifritirch sind Cniplicls 
(Vi sccu l ii'in of ihc Russian Oilhotfi’X 
Church Today. 

35 < l|i| | Macmillan. £3 IIU 

(i ii curious how the otiicial :md 
power fully promoted Marxism- 
Leninism of Ihc Soviet Union has 
failed io gain the credence of ihe 
people, while the older i elisions of 
the country, despite the prolonged 
sind expensin' efi'ui'l u» eradicate or 
st i tie them, remain a living force, f-ar 
I ioi n being exterminated, indeed, 
many religious had its have even 
grown in Mature and appeal r it* not 
in numbers! since Ihe October revo- 
lution : and it is no longer incon- 
ceivable that they snnv eventually 
be able lo exert considerable influ- 
ence on the evolution of Soviet 
tocieiy. 

No serious .student of (lie Soviet 
Union can thus afford lo ignore 
the religious scene ; and in this 
awareness, an ambit ions (and sue- 
ccxsl'uli conference of specialists 
was convened in .September, 1%7. 
by the now sadly disbanded Centre 
tie kcclicrches et d ‘El tide des Insti- 
tutions Rcligicuses in Geneva. Reli- 
gion and the Sort.*/ Stole, the fruit 
of that conference, contains most of 
its papers : some lightly pruned, 
some brought up to date, some 
radically revised. They cover a wide 
range of subjects : literature, philos- 
ophy and Churcli-Statc relations. 
Warn. Judaism ami Christian ity. 

As a rule it is the more theo- 
retical and general pupers thnt . 
tenet lo be less successful. On the 
other hand, two historical studies 
are n| 'exceptional value. Rogdnn 


Fools and fools 


ZtiiNKIC! SHIBAYAMA : 

A Mevver Does Not ’Falk 
Trans In ted by Sumiko Kudo. 

264pp. Prentice-Hall. 28s. 

R. II. HI.YTH t 

Zen nnd Zen Classics 

Volume III; History of Zen 

(Nangaku Branch). 

1 85pp. Tokyo:. Hoku&cidu. 700Y. 
($3,50). 

Abbot Shibnyama 3s a Zco master of 
the Rtnzai sect. Rinzai has been 
much publicized in ihe West, not 
always lo |t s advantage. A Flower 
Does Not Talk will do much to 
redress the balance. It is written with 
nulhority and charm; no-r does it 
betray its title, for the Abbot U 1 brief 
and the 264 pages are beautifully 
short. A, flower docs not talk: the 
Abbot talks just enough to give us a 
fleeting insight into the magic world 
of Zen. The illustrations of Japanese 
(lower arrangements do the' real/ 

The author docs not write specifi- 
cally as u Buddhist, since for him. 
Zqit is not necessarily a “ school ” 
of - Buddhism. Rather 41 it is the very 
source of our existence *\ So be it. 
HCnce he has no quarrel with Taoist 
Zen l which is reasonable enough 
. since Zen was profoundly in- 
. fluenced by Taoism) nor, - more sur- 
prisingly. with Christian Zqp (which 
. will Hot be unwelcome in some 
_ Jesuit, circles). Since this is his Atti- 
tude we arc noL asked to accept the 
uxittil Buddhist assumptions of rein- 
carnation. ‘ktfrnia. and dukkha, or 
indeed anything that ' the average 
Westerner finds bizarre. Nfor are we 
misled into believing that Zen .-is a. 
short cut to Nirvana. 

Abbol Shibayama is not fright- 
ened of using Christian terminol- 
ogy : he speaks of God — “the drea- 
tive' world of God " — -and the 
“person" apart from which “nil is 
idle and silly talk But he is still 
Buddhist enough to have the gravest 


Sacred affinities 


[angled webs 


Mi'uui km \ tin w» of " ( luncli- 
Sijk* relations in ilk- I.-.S.X.K well- 
iPouiiiiL-nk-cl, ili<i|\issiiii)ali a . concise 
■ukl wvll-prupi'i'tioncil. will long 
remain ilit hL-*-i inlriiiliklinii (o its 
siihjtvi And ''(‘liim.li ami -Slate 
.uul Sk.-Iiis.nl : Hit- iccciK history ol 
ihe Soviet Baptists" by Micluii-f 
Bon i\ leans anil Iv-k-r Keddaway. 
based oil liie scrupulous survey ol a 
wide range ol sources, is an original 
piece of work, a Valuable pemlaiil 
lo Mr. Uoiinleaux's own book on 
ihe Mib |ee t. Relijifom Ferment in 
lit twin. 

The same a lit hoc's Patriarch nnd 
Prophets, unlike Religion and die 
aorirl State, i- a source -book r.ilhei 
than an academic study. To be sure, 
there is a helpful and well-balanced 
introduction by the editor ; but once 
that is lei i behind Mr. Bordeaux 
inlet rupP emit intermittently to 
comment briefly i perhaps too 
briefly v ui> his nv.dcnats. and the 
reader is plunged straight into the 
world of Russia's Orthodox believ- 
ers. from whose largely unoffi- 
cial writings most of the book is 
compiled, instead of being given (as 
in Religion and die Soviet Stale ) a 
summary ami assessment of the 
well-known Open Letters, circulated 
to leaders of Church and Slate bv 
two dissident priests, we are given 
substantial extracts from their 
works. Instead of barren statistics 
on the closure of churches in gen- 
eral, wc arc provided willi eyewit- 
ness accounts of particular closures. 
Instead of abstract discussions 
about the ini plications of Marxist 
atheism, wc arc confronted with the 
appeals of sin actual parent, whose 
children arc victimized at .school for 
their religious upbringing, 

These documents speak of the 
humiliation and .suffering undergone 
by the average Christian ; they bear 
witness to the Stale's tragic inability 
to come lo any understanding of 
religion, and of its unwillingness lo 
abide even by its own legislation on 
the subject. They arc eloquent, dig- 
nified and often moving. Maiiy arc 


K.tii-d.ik'J t.iuil cflicieiilh innv 
la led -mistakes ,ue rare I for the 
firs! time Sexenl haw no! been 
plihli-hed before .it .ill. 

pm pic iitMsI part Hie document. 
l( re quite eon venieiilis gioupcd by 
subject'. though some contusion ie- 
,u Its from I lie coverage ol several 
subjects in a single auliioi. Bin I h is 
is of les-> concern lh.ui .i ceil a in 
imba Liiiee created In the decision 
(or simply the need) In draw princi- 
pal I v nn the writings ol dissenters. 
I'lie must soeal and most aggrieved 
are thus thrown into relief, al the 
expense of the precariously estab- 
lished Church, which necessarily re- 
mains silent in publjc on many of 
the burning issues raised. Mr. Bour- 
dciux accepts the reason for this 
silence in his introduction. 

A dillciL’ni kind of imhj lance 
results from the greater availability 
ut certain authors' writings. Thus. 
Ihe w rilings of Analali Levitin and 
Boris Taluiilov thoili arrested for 
their protests since this book went 
to press! occupy a good third 
of the text. Yet another results 
from the uneven coverage of var- 
ious topics in the sources. The as 
yet unsuccessful campaign to cfose 
down the monastery at Poehacv. for 
example, is extremely well doeii- 
meuk-ti. whereas virtually nothing is 
available on the closure of theologi- 
cal schools. 

Still, a few years ago this kind of 
documentation was not available at 
nil. And while (he inevitable lueunas 
may be regret led. it is also proper 
to salute the courage of the authors, 
whose integrity and dignity give 
ground for the muted optimism 
shared by most of the writers i/vi 
Giteltnan notably excepted) in Reli- 
gion and the Soviet Stan : an opli- 
niism, as Professor Uuciurkiw puls 
it. “about an eventual transforma- 
tion of the Soviet system which 
would create conditions for the 
realization of the unfulfilled promise 
of Ihe October revolution, of 
genuine freedom nf conscience 


MIKtTA KI1AIM- : 

IK- Ziilmnxis a Gough is- klimi 
2*2pp. I’ai is : Envoi 2 l *.7t»f i . 

hisi where Genghis khan fils into 
the picture is mu al all clear, for 
nowhere lines lie fieure in this hook, 
which is concerned with the folklore 
nl Ifcicin and modern I'.aslern 
f.nrupc-. with purlieu la i re (ere wee U' 
Knmaiiia Ii is in laet a collection 
nf l-'-suvs written al dillereiil dales 
and ot varyni!! interest and value. 
There seems lo he no ccnlial 
leitiiintiv t except a uengraphical onci 
lo weld the book into a unity. 
Mir ecu Lliade. howevet. is novel 
dull ; nor is he over -exact in his 
documentation. His references, 
uhieli are nmncimk. rarely lake tis 
hack lo ihe nnginiil suurees, a ml lie 
is ton nficii eon ten! lo lake (he 
opinions of others on trust. On thc 
Iruniun side he relies heavily oil the 
Swedes. Widen ere n and Wika ruler, 
more often than not unsure guides. 

To take but one example (and it is 
revealing) : in seeking to establish an 
analogy between Iranians and 
Dacians. Lliade observes: " Solon la 
tradition tran.smise par Shah-nanu-h. 
IVlcitdard perse port ail I'einblemc 
d'un loup." In support of this very 
generalized s'.iiemetu he quotes 
Widengren. liochf’otijaiihf (page 
34.1) whcic the text leads (correctly) 
thiil " im kill nama li (ed. Vullers. II. 
785. Z.3 v.ii.i wird inner den I leered 

tihteilnn.u'cn. die anliisslich einer 
I'ru ppen.se It a ii von dem (irosskimig 
vorhoi/.iehen. aueh einer ervviiluu. die 
ein schwa r/es Banner mil oinem 
Wolfsemblcni filhrt ", In fad only 
one of ihe Iranian banners has Ihe 
emblem of the wolf, the remainder 
bearing the emblems of all manner 
of other animals This drawing of a 
generalized conclusion fiom a par- 
ticularized reference out of conic X[ is 
loo common a defect in most of 
Eliadu's work and his conclusions 
must therefore remain suspect. This 
is a pity, but it is nothing new, and 
one is always gratclul to him for the 
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elements j n 
cnuntap rtU /, 
\vno. obeying 
dives in animal furni-t 
“f primeval chaos in c - 
me world thcrefrum 
are found annmg ift. 
fndiuns as well as in £*•-•■ 
and Asia, but Eliadf,’,'. 

that the American stvjf 
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k ll WATSON: 

lor . . 

A Racial AssimiLiium )» » 

Vrcati scJioof. 
laUsUX'k. 


Jlii. 


j.-jniy years since the South 
Parliament made its most 
-^A elfor! to divide the 
into "ethnic 
i Of course, racial divisions 
' jand to the beginning of 
nbsjfli, W ihc population 
'jgflpnicd by identity 
FatU l« race, introduced 

- - it did introduce 

alleges reaches! Anita,) XL / L sv/ procedures for ofli- 

lliir/I millAnnl ... . . i _ r 


l bird millennium, i, jn' 
central and north Asiji 4 
surely no more than ** 

Bj far the musi ni V ii , 
essays, however, is the be 
nolle voyanlc "-m in;,,, 
of the Rumanian ballad ‘ « 
The ballad tells of ihc s. 
Moldavian shepherd andr; 
asks that his tragic deaths! 


with Ihe task of 
-iy«hoii coloured and who is 
.. bLiil. Many authentic 
hue revealed the cruelly, 
jitd utter absurdity of 
ia" borderline eases" (lie 
[U individual who asks lo be 
a while and therefore 

have the resulting ren- 
uorse than in the schools. 


concealed and that j| of Professor Watson's 
spread abroad (hut hr kjn book is that it cslab 


:i queen and that the mA 
hud held (he nuptial ere*: 
wedding. This, for Elii 
course, a classic insLiu 
sacred marriage, in wtuU 
herd's death is Iramfcii 
mystical marriage “ in xi- 
cosmic liturgy"; itujt 
transformed into a skw 
l diude's treatment of ibt 
frankly imaginative andpc- . 
is the more moving wto*| 
a certain Fochis pedanur 
of the ballad into 
" themes". If Wc area! liiw- 
of Lvliade as a scholar. 
well lo remember Ibai hth- 
ties of imagination . art 
which, in his chosen fieW.** 
limes ol more Mfe® lhan 
lie " incpMki . 


this neglected fact, 
was a student at the 
of Cape Town, the 
Si-wired of contributing 
| of value to the struggle 
Ipfihtid. This attitude Inter 
to choose lo teach in a 
in one of Cape Town's 
Ironically, he was 
lo find that he had put 
cco a hornet’* ne.sl of 
These come from 
of Cape Coloured pnr 
dildren to " paw for 


while ” and so gain admission |n h 
nominally while school, one which 
is not at .ill unique in the situation 
its principal has to cope with. 

The trouble with any legal form 
of racial discrimination is that it 
involves delining siteli an indefin- 
able term as iaec. The South Afri- 
can parliament had in its lime 
essayed scores of del ini I ions before 
the notorious Population Registra- 
tion Act ol 1050 attempted to settle 
the question with this memorable 
basic definition : 

White person mean* a person who in 
appearance obviouslv is, or who is gen- 
erally aeveptej as. ,« white person, blit 
does mu iiuTude n perMin who, although 
m appearance obviously a while p-'rsoil, 
is gene rally accepted as w coloured 
person. 

Professor Watson reveals what is 
bound to Inflow once .social accept- 
ance is a major test of a person’s 
racial status. A coloured lad blessed 
with a light skin strives to gam 
entry to a cinema or church or bus 
or hospital reserved for whites. His 
darker relatives and friends will 
support him while he Is " trying for 
white ", even to the point of avoid- 
ing him wherever alert official eyes 
might witness, the contact, in the 
same family one brother can pass 
for white and another fail. 

Pity rhe unhappy school principal 
who has to apply tests and conduct 
distasteful interviews before admit- 
ting or rejecting a boy or girl eager 
to enter the white school. Then an 
appeal lies from his decision to the 
school board. I hence to the superin- 
tendent -genera I of provincial educa- 
tion. and ultimately to the supreme 
court. There are numerous cases in 
the law reports to confuse the 


baling the sick 


Ethics and everyman 


doubts about Ihe possibility of spiri- 
tual progress for Ihv muss of man- 
kind. 

Human suffering and unhappiness . . 
do not Mini io have decreased or 
ended. Over and over again [men 
have] repeatedly, thanklessly endea- 
voured to fill up ihc well with snow. 
The tree life ot Zen is found here, 
when wc all become true Groat Fools 
nnd calmly nnd nonchalantly keep on 
doing our best, realizing well that our 
efforts will never be resvarded. 

The Abbol is u Great Fool and a 
very wise man. He reminds us of 
the sage Emperor Shun ; " For what 
action did he lake? He merely 
placed himself gravely nnd rever- 
ently with his face due south; that 
was all." And that is surely Zen. 
Have done .with " the devil of his- 
tory” (historians. please note), and 
lot religion "cast off all the dregs 
of history, and return to its original 
genuineness Have you ever heard 
of Ihe *• ministry of the word " ? If so 
yqu will do well lo recall that "to 
give abstract sermons is after ail to 
chase- after the * shadow *"• Our.pas*. 
tors ancl .priests are Cor the most 
part hot “Qtaht Foots " r some are 
wise, some u re’ just foots, others arc 
learned fools, und as Pdguy, a Zen 
Catholic before, Zen went west, 
said.: “ A learned fool is a worse 
' fool .than art ' ignorant orie.” If you 
must. talk, then " -in the rdornlng 
; and' in the evening, whenever any-, 
thing occurs to ybti. keep on saying, 
‘Thanks (or everything. I , have no 
complaint whatsoever.- ' 1 , . 

Volume Three of Zen at\d Zen 
Classics , is- a disappointment. Il 
claims to, be a “History of Zen 
(Nangaku Branch) ”, This is Rinzai 
Zen again, but scarcely : a history. 
Rather -it i$ a collection - of. kdqni 
■■■ with : tho Into J R. H. Blyth’fj com- 
ments on them. The kdaiis are 
mostly incomprehensible, as thoy 
are meant to be, and commeaft 
rarely illuminate! Let us say pb 
■ more ta flowvr-iloes' "hot-fglk: 5 v 
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JOHN iVlACQUAKRIR : 

Tlircc Issues In Ethics 
157pp. S.C.M. Pres-,. 32s. 

KEITH WARD: 

Ethics und C'lirlslliinlfy 
290pp. Allen and Unwin. 13 IBs. 

H. SADDHAT1SSA : 

Buddhist Ethics 

202pp. Allen and Unwin. £2 15*. 

Each of these books is concerned 
with the relationship of ethics and 
religion, and each approaches the 
problem differently. 

Dr. Macqmirrie, who has now 
returned from the United Stales to 
occupy the Lady Margaret Profes- 
sorship al Oxford, gives us what 
might be styled the simplest and 
most readable of the books. He is 
already well known ns an inter- 
preter of Biillmann and as an expo- 
nent of an existential jsl theolugical 
position, best seen in his Principles 
: of Christian Theology \ he has also 
shown himself an acute critic of the 

* linguistic veto" on metaphysical 
and theological discourse in his 
Gorf-IViffc. He believes that there 
oan . be. & genuine cooperation be- 
tween Christian and' bon -Christ iun 
on 1 , m .f r ^ Issqes, based on what he 
caln- the genuine motal striving of 
mankind ■ found everywhere that 
men become responsible for (heir 
decisions ahd actions. 

This leads hira : tp insist that once 
,we haVe come to sec man as ho is. 
.today Cnot os conventional formal 
deftnhionx would make him) wc 
Boo n real , relationship between 
specificafly Christian ethical beliefs 

' ” to man. Man 

today is tp. be described as, a 
- b«hig— bne.whq. is “on 

*socTa7“' ; 'h>lnr “fid 

• • helng. wrth others and 
■with the world; as an &genl “ who 




ads and get* things dune, rather 
than one who merely thinks about 
his world and as a responsible 
being who has now ’* conic of age 
From this viess it is possible li> 
work out a new and dynamic con- 
ception of " natural law ", i.e., of 
ways of tiding in eonlormiiy with 
man's present nature. Christian faith 
i.s no! the contradiction nf all this, 
but the confirmation and validation, 
as well us the inspiration and stimu- 
lus for action. Some will fault Mac- 
quarric for speaking of “sin” and 
*' grace " as constant human charac- 
teristics; on the other hand others, 
like this reviewer, will think that he 
has correctly interpreted the main 
line of Catholic Christian thought 
because he finds the peculiarly 
Christian interpretation of these set 
firmly in the context of ordinary 
human experience. 

Dr. Ward attempts to elucidate 
the “ fundamental characteristics of 
Christian ethics". He argues that 
the Christian " system of ethics ” Is 
objective, its *’ moral truths ” vali- 
dated by the objective reality of 
God ; authoritative, deriving from 
an " experiment ", namely Jesus 
Christ taken as the supreme author- 
ity whose place is validated by his 
freedom from original sin anu his 
"miraculous powers" which give a 
" reasonable assurance" of his posi- 
tion : altitudinal, calling for the 
adoption of attitudes tending to 
personal perfection ; teleological 
since il speaks of u final moral 
end : and charismatic, in offering a 
" power to realize the new quality 
. . . , which .it authoritatively de- 
mand?”. , 

Like Dr. Mucquarrie, but in a 
very different fashion. Dr. Ward 
concedes a genuine moral discern- 
ment to thy non -Christian (and non- 
firiigiouB) man. But he argues that 

It is noi the case that Christians 
take the same view of morality as 
non-Christians V.. He • insists on spe- 
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ila- >»»lc ol Uie physician mid nntliing 
cun replace the personal Jink between 
doctor nnd patient however complex 
ihc chain of highly snphixticated 
events which have nimlc it possible to 
apply a particular line of treatment. 

l ater on he says, when answering 
the question whether in the next 
slue tules the computer will replace 
the physician that, no mutter how 
much the computer will help the 
doctor to reach a diagnosis and 
decide an appropriate treatment, 

wc must recognise that n computer 
cannot communicate with an ill 
human being. ... For the foreseeable 
future, ill patients will need an in- 
formed, sympathetic and humane con- 
fidant, who can elicit the evidence of 
disease by examination and who can 
then deploy all available aids, includ- 
ing computers, to aid his patient's 
rccovory. 

The sections on general practice 
und community medicine are un- 
inspired but quite .sound : they should 
help lo encourage students to look 
kindly on these two important 
branches of medicine : to the 

former will go finally most of doc- 
tors qualifying; in any one year, 
while the latter has always failed to 
allract as many doctors as it should, 
despite the great variety of experi- 
ence to be obtained in the field of 
what used to be called, perhaps* 
more suitably, environmental medi- 
cine or public health. The section 
on psychiatry is, perhaps under- 
standably, the weakest: this branch 
of medicine has only recently started 
to develop Its full potentialities, 
which should be, and undoubtedly 
will be, startling. 

Il is to be hoped that this little 
book may encourage doubtful star- 
ters to take up the practice of 
medicine, for, as Dame Annls Gfllic 
says in her interesting and persua- 
sive chapter, “Medicine, a career 
for women ”, 

its practice involves a personal caring 
relationship as well as the use of 
scientific and technical skills, rfc other 
profession 1 offers this combination in 
. sucha range of application. . , / • -• 


Within the pale 


judges in their unrk. Nm lines die 
hik-sl . 1 mend men] 10 iJic Population 
Registration Act elarify mallei s 
when it declares ; 

1 1 ■> pel son elainiinp in he while cannot 
piove 1I1.11 both hU parents were so 
elt.ssdii.-it, the authorities ;ir« directed to 
lake ini 11 account his hahiis, education, 
speech, ami deportment ; and to estab- 
lish whether lie is generally accepted at 
while w here he resides. Wurl.\ iiitil mixes 
socially wiifi other members of the 
public. 

As Professor IT. J. Simons points 
out in a penetrating preface lu this 
hook, ihc incentives m social mobil- 
ity are increased under a social and 
legal system ot this cMrunrilinai y 
character. And ihis u-ry mobility 
renders 1 m-cil islaciory the view of 
1 hose who regard South Africa as a 
rigid caste society, for neither caste 
nor class aJonc .stamps this unique 
system of relationships. 

Professor Watson has set his fine 
contribution 10 the sociology of 
South African life in loo modest a 
framework. He might well have 
extended it to bring out morc fully 
ihe whole tangled web which raci- 
alists weave when once they begin 
to deceive themselves rather than 
their victims- 


< HAIM It HUM A NT: 

Troubled IviU-ii 

274pp. V.dlciniiv. M delicti. 12 5s. 

I'rnnhlcd I'llrti is ivijllcn by a lew. 
for leWs. .1 hoit I .lews. Modelled on 
Anthony Sampson's Ainiroiny of 
llniain, it sets out lo describe and 
analyse the* structure of liiuish 
Jewry in all its aspects, Mr. Herman! 
is a skilful journalist, he knows ihe 
present fewish community thor- 
oughly, and lie has heen diligent and 
enterprising in gening .1 foil know- 
ledge ol the community of yesterday. 
He writes from within, with an 
independent and .1 l«o an inquisitive 
mind; and hit critical remarks on 
the leading characters, temporal and 
spiritual, enliven the solid mass of 
fuels. 

Mr. lien nan 1 is always lively, and 
he has a line turn of phrase. The 
titles of the chapters .ire revealing; 
■' Genesis ", about ihe eighteenth and 
nineteenth - century background ; 
'* The C'oiisinhond ", a favourite 
theme about the interlocking of top 
families; “Organization Unlimi- 
ted " about Ihc proliferation of 
societies. These arc followed by : 


"And Hum Sh.di 'K-.uli I lu-m ", 
the Biblical cloak ol die l digit ills 
schools; and “ lake Me lo Your 
Leaders". ciHiiminig ihe pioliles of 
luhhinicai .uul lay poison a lilies. 

l'lle book itself gels it* [ilk* limn 
the double outlook of Uiiiish .leiv., 
settled in -'lis " blessed 'plot .tnd 
yc-l a link- insecure in iheir id at ions 
with their neighbours. "It doe-: not 
do", he reflects, “to he too clever 
by half; and some lew*- show every 
sign of being too clever by thiee- 
qna riers." l-lc is most severe on ihe 
communal director.-, of the Untied 
Synagogue, and says that ihe reli- 
gious Vi-u-.ibiishmeni is basically “ .in 
ecclesiastical Building Society ". 
Reared in Glasgow, he does full 
justice to that and other provincial 
congregations ; but in his resolve to 
be lively he can be imkimf to sonic 
living holders of synagogue office, 
commenting on their dress, deport- 
ment and accent . On the other hand, 
he recognizes the generous service of 
Ihe lay head— -men like Edmund dc 
Rothschild, Sir Isaac Wolf son, and 
Lord SidT— whom he contrived to 
interview. He tends to overwork the 
epithet “ distinguished ”, and his dili- 
gence diminished in ihc correction of 
the proofs. 


ARMISTICE OFFICIALLY SIGNED 

GO AHEAD-YELL YOUR HEAD OFF! 


Ashland Daily Press , November 11, 1918 


On August 2, 1914 The Times 
published a special Sunday edition 
to record Germany’s declaration of 
war on Russia and flic German in- 
vu-ion of neutral Luxemburg. 

So began " I'lie war to end war.” 
Four weary years .separated the 
sombre realism of August, J9I4,. 
from the relief of November II. 
1918. During thnt lime the spirits 
of the combatants ebbed and 
flowed with the fortunes of war. 

These changes lire reflected in n 
new book, available loday. News- 
papers of the First World War, 
based on Britain's largest private 
newspaper collection, and supple- 
mented by a number of other 
private and public sources. Major 
issues arc reported by different sec- 
tions of the British and American 
press. The juxtaposition of view- 
points from both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the contrasts between 
the dignified prose of an editorial 
in The Times and a Dally Mirror 
photo-story are sharp and telling. 

The Times, with the other serious 
newspapers, concentrated on 
lengthy reports of heroic deeds at 
the front and diplomatic dispatches 
from allied and enemy capitaU. 
The popular press gave full rein 
to the Germstnophobia unleashed 
by the atrocity stories and the Lusi- 
tania. “ Wild Beasts fighting under 
the German Ping " proclaimed Jhe. 
Sketch, with pictures to prove It. 

Even Ihe war was sometimes 
swept off the front page by stories 
from Ireland or Russia. . . . " Col- 
lapse of Sinn Fein Rising, Insurg- 
ents Surrender in Large Bodies . . . 
“The flame of Revolt spread 
swiftly through -.the. Streets ol 
Pdrograd ", 

Since only whole pages «e - re- 
produced— not just individual, 

stories — the relative importance 
given to various events is seen in 
the landscape of the newspapers' 
pages: the peripheral stories arc 
os interesting as the thunder of the.' 
headlines. From the first; few days 
of the war come such headlines as 
“The Rupture", 1 "The CalL to 
Arms”, "The Empire Ready 
from The Times, nnd “A Battle 
of Nations ", "An Eve of Fate . 
“The Impending Stroke , from 
The Obseryer. ' Outrage at the 


sinking of the Lusitania led to 
" British nnd American Babies 
Murdered by the Kaiser " in the 
Daily Mail, 

The special Sunday edition nf 
The Timex, started with a front 
page of Births, Marriage* ;in*l 
Den Ihs, ol Concerts, TJicatrcs and 
Motor Cars for S'ule, und then 
continued with huge maps of un- 
familiar pfnccs such ns Monte- 
negro. Luxemburg, East Prussia 
and the l.uwcr Danube showing 
the disposition of vast armies. 

Here is the story of world-shak- 
ing events seen in the way they 
first appeared, in the newspaper 
page: "Czar of Russia Abandons 
Throne; Army Revolts and Joins 
People” proclaimed The New 
York Tribune and correspondents 
hastened to reassure anxious readers 
that after the overthrow of 
the autocracy Russia would not 
desert the Allies. Bui the bitter 
facts began to filter through and the 
popular press took up the chorus of 
betrayal as “the blood-maddened 
Bolsheviks ” took power under the 


"evil genius" of Lenin .»ud made 
peace with Germany. 

The journalists of the time were 
often fully equal to the .Limiting 
task of explaining some nf Ihc 
greatest I1.1t lies uf history, the vast 
armies and Ihe appalling casualties, 

though iheir patriotism occosionufly 
got the better of them. " Germans 
Creep Out To Attack East Coast- 
Enemy Wails For Fog To Kill 
Women and Destroy Churches In 
Defenceless Towns But Soon Runs 
Away 

The book ends quietly. "The 
Climax of Arms ", “ The Eve of the 
End", "The Sweep rb the Fron- 
tier", "The World's Hush” were 
the headlines in The Observer of 
November 10, 1918. 

Despite Ihe drawbacks of facsi- 
mile reproduction, which neces- 
sarily mean lhat the quality of print- 
ing in this book cannol be better 
than the quality of the original 
newspapers, there is a freshness nnd 
directness in the way (hut the major 
experiences of a generation arc 
transmitted to today’s readers. 


“Newspapers of the First World War" measure* SlJJn. by ISJin.. contains 
170 pages, and Is now available to readers of The Times Ut entry Supplement 
at a reduced price of £8 8s. Od., a saving of £2 2s. Od. on the price of ihc book 

on general sates in book xbops. , , , 

The book may be ordered by completing both parts of Ine coupon below in 
block letters with a ball-point pen. . 

We regret that for copyright reasons we are only able to make thin special 
offer to readers of The Times Literary Supplement resident »n the United 
Kingdom. • 

21 days sbpuJd be allon-cd; for receipt] of orders. 

• w m l m mmmmm «W* mmmmm mwt 

To : Newspapers pf the First World War 
The Times, 

Priming House Square, 

London, E.C.4. 

Please send copy /copies of “Newspapers of the First World War" 

at the special offer price pf £8 8s. Od. 

I enclose chcque/money order for £ a. d. made payable lo " Times.. News- 
papers Limited \ 

Name i.,.. - 

Address 


Name ............ 1. 

Address - 


If undelivered please return to Publications Dept.. Times Newspapers Lnl 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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nil l-mil) Mltik-M Kite] I !.!>! : 

Aj>;iiiiM Sliiliu mill Miller 
"I i .in 'l;i led hj UmpiI 1’iinfni.iii 
2711pp. M:iuiii!l:iii. hi 

Tn ii*e -milliner «»f l l 42 General 
Andrei Andrcycvicli Vki.n v was enp- 
lurid h> [ lie (iernuut* on die 1 Volk- 
hov. Ilk- Ii.iJ taken pull in tlw mil- 
ces-ful defence of Moscow hut iii s 
Liunniand. I lie Second Soviet Shock 
Army. w:i\ later defeated. When its 
destruction seemed i mini no ill Soviet 
aircraft arrived ai it*- headquarters to 
“ rescue ” the conumnd. This. Cap- 
tain Strik-Strikfcldt tells us. would 
inevitably have ended with Vlasov's 
court martial and exec ul ion. So he 
stayed with his troops, took to the 
win'd.-, and w.in Mibsetiuenrly picked 
up b.\ a l 'icrjiwn putrid, it wa> not 
Imiu he/ore he ivii cooperating with 
his 'captors. 

The rici mill is. or ill least llie 
Nazi regime, seem originally to 
have intended to use Vlasov purely 
fur propaganda purposes. wilh (he 
object of attracting the nut vim um 
number of lme-crossei-s to the 
German side. Initially this was re- 
markably successful : I here was 

great enthusiasm in the occupied 
territories, where the inhabitants 
thought they had been liberated, as 
well as an impressive .stream of Red 
Army deserters. The situation held 
great opportunities for the Ger- 
mans, both strategic and political, 
and the author is not altogether 
extravagant when he speaks of “ an 
unrecognized Russian Revolution". 
But disillusion was soon Lo come. 

Wilfried Strik-Slriktfeldt, & Balt 
who had served in the Imperial 
Russian Army in the First World 
War and had joined the German 
Army for the Second, became the 
principal German contact and liai- 
son officer with Vlasov, and his 
atory of this little known episode is 
absorbing. .But it is a tragic story of 
muddled . 'thinking and brutality 


which i.. ii ni"i ulicii lime hcci i an 
passed in llie Inmj annuls * >1 human 
.stupa I i(> . I hi- IWis. I nr their pare. 
ttb’iC'i-.vd hj then al;. niil Untvr- 
ft thenru.*' *.i m! unwilling to 
contemplate I la* idea ol a lice 
Greater ftiissi.i. threw away a 
golden opportunity through their 
brutal i ic.it m cm ul their prisoners 
and the inhabitant's ul I lie occupied 
territories, so that these quickly re- 


pm ate peace li-t-lers. and people 
like t >bei lm uppenftibrei WulU 
started In look f« »r contacts with 
Allied intelligence in Switzerland. 
All tins was in llie contest ul the 
improbable but combining idea dial 
the advance of the Red Army into 
Hi i rope would force the Western 
Allies to join the Germans to keep 
the Russians out 


Two years later lie was still at it. erlhclvss, it j s a t, slJ . |Ut 
hopeless yet inexorably caught up u\ own behaviour a w ‘ 
the Na/i tintieidihiimerime. l ie ol ( luirchill anil o, ittFWi: 
must share the blame too lor the they allied thiJr"' ' -- 
final, criminal lolly ol sending the Kremlin, ami the JT‘ ’ ,:AW 
first Russian division U» be formed some slranet- nnt , ‘ t ‘'ouihc 

. .. I... i-:-.. ....... .“*■ UH : . r 


7 ( liurchill and ' jto flFBS : 

| !'*■■>* « Hied thtnwtk,'' 1 A PbiknoP^' Inquiry 

. K . rL,,nlin ’ anJ the luiK, 'r‘ ....ih.Tn Illinois Unix 


he games theory of games 


Smell Vehlen. f.n .dl his .if 

“ conspicuous consuniipt'ioii ". did 
not quite envisage the enormous 


, pro b:.We but combining idea that first Russian division to he formed some strange and J"’ * S* 1 ?" h v FdTcr ai d ■!!" vt ,‘V "H^orarv spon (-10 

■ advance of the Red Armv into into action lor the I irst time, against alleU ranging from !r*’ t ' miMion dollars spent annually by 

'rone would force tlu Western Unr Red Army which had already Benjamin Pranklm *'* t3 " X Americans on bowling balls alone t. 

Ires to join the Germans lo keep reached the vicinity ol blank furl- von .Slauffcnher* i (IV.LOV lr. and RtKAl.U N. Nor. poi haps, did linrnii dc Cuubei- 

■ Russians out au-der-Oder. He had. as he had changed sides in -V i£ditorsA : tin iniaeine that football hysteria 

observed, been brought up in the war ami oreani/pH ... . Ciwa.iv could have led to an actual outbreak 


Vlasov appears m these pages as ^ c hm)| nf Stalin, mi lie must have 


lapsed into sullen liuMifiiy. It is title an attractive eharstcier. He seems lo known the tale which awaited his 


that there was a change of course in have been, like many of his compa- 
Utc summer of J9-I4. though it is t riots, a thoughtful, sincere and 
not .so remarkable, as the ir.inslalnr gloomy dreamer. As a professional 
in his foreword seems to think, that Red Army officer he was probably 
this change was sponsored by badly orientated in the affairs of 
Himmler. It was then beginning to the Western world: it was a mis- 
dawit on the inure intelligent mem- take, as late as the summer of I ‘42, 
bers of llie S.S. hierarchy (hat the lo slake the lives of so many Rus- 
linte hail come fur re insurance. Man prisoners on the assumption 
Himmler himself began to ihii out that Germany would win the war. 


war ami organized 
his comrades to iipT 4 
own army, so he c®..,, 1 - 


unforlunale and misguided Rus- expected anything i j 
sians. tragic end, and that >;3 

It is perhaps not surprising that Jol lowed him. It 
Vlasov was haunted by llie thought He been '^1 

,u.lBi- him , S'Xra 

li'iil air In iiluA Aiiki'M tt'Ml'c KhIu-iijui • I ■ . - '• I 


Red Army officer, he was probably y| , , d , „ 

badly orientated in the affairs of , . M1 . , „ . , . 

.h, \x/aci»m umtLI ■ i. fi mW- history woulil judge hint a 


Culinrt and Society 

fellier-ilacmillan. t'4 4s. 
SIIMLSFORD : 

«| Society 
h*!a Anne. 

Wtise and Kcg.ni Paul. 


Ant erica its on bowling balls alone i. 
Nor. pei haps, did Huron dc C'uubci- 
l in imagine that football hysteria 
could have led to an actual outbreak 
of hostilities, as happened hst yeai 
between Honduras and El Salvador 
A far enough cry from the vision of 
international sport as a moral equiva- 
lent of war. 

‘ I here are those aspects of sport- 
ing endeaviuu which pit man 


e I texts on ihu commimilv. a ml pi till 
ical observers may probe the ques- 
tions raised by rivalry and compel i- 
lion. Ibis leaves Mr. Weiss uuher 
limited elbow- room, and indeed the 
"illy really philosophical section of 
llie biiok is i he railier abstruse 
“ melaphyie.d cxeiiuwis " at ihe 
end. 

Basically, he considtfis that the 
main appeal u| spurt is its status as 
a field in which rapid excellence 
can lie achieved by the young. This 
is unexceptionable enough. Bin one 
might have though I ih.it n “specula- 
tive philosopher as Mr. Weiss calls 


dawn on the more intelligent mem- take, as late as the summer of 1*42, traitor. In ideological wars In-tween which could scarcely 

bers of llie S.S. hierarchy dial the lo slake the lives of so many Rus- dictators the outlines ol treachery blow for freedom Ih> l." ** 

time hail come fur re insurance. Man prisoners on the assumption are blurred and the traditional interesting book iv in ii. ', ^ 

Himmler himself began to pul out (lui tiermany would win the war. norms are ditficuh to apply. Nev- i lie lion in terms. 7 

The Malta story retold 


against his mvn environment and himself, could have gmic farther. 


physical limits, and those which pit I here is. for iuMancr, an ever- 
^ mail against man. l-rcquemiy llie two present element of dunce and tin- 

t /iW three studies observes, coincide, hut often the difference is certainty in sport which he neglects, 
it of preface, that the subject of blurred. Mr. Weiss, in his efforts to [hough it is the basis of a large 
T Kvn neglected by philo- locale a distinctive philosophy of industry. And the chance to invc.sti- 
,. social scientists and his- sport, immediately runs into prob- gate' the sexual importance of the 
RecenHy, however, wilh terns of definition. Wittgenstein, lor emphasis on physique and competi- 
Efliillid " politicization " of in- instance, held thal ‘ games “ had no lion is one which ho manages to 
•ail sport, the use of games common properties, onlv family re- resist completely. One is left feeling 
•oiconomics and other lields. semblances, and though" Mr. Weiss that he is wrong in .suggesting that 
A increased attention gener- does not even consider sport us play philosophers have refrained from 
Mid on “the problem of (on the grounds that it is taken too die study of sport because it w 
'in indudrial .society, more seriously) neither docs lie enforce insufficiently genteel, 
itt being made to subject any real distinction between play. Mr. Weiss’s book is distinctly 
analysis and inquiry. There sport and game. An added difficulty orientated towards the participants, 
^previous attempts, ranging here is Ihe small scope left for The same is not true of Sport, 
iton’t fheory of rhr Lai sure philosophy as .such. Psychologists Culture and Society. This is a very 


STEWART PEROWNE: 

The Siege Within T he Walls 
lf>2pp. H odder and Stoughton. 35s. 


So much has been written about all, he has made pcrccplr 
Malta that any new book on the sub- the official history of th 
ject must provoke the question. Is Navy — Operazlone C S : AT 
there anything new to say 7 In par- piled by Mariano Gabriele, 
ticulnr, the extreme gallantry of the What emerges is u p 


story in a much broader perspective, the campaign against Malta to which despatches for his - 1 ] increased attention, gene r- 
He has drawn not only on allied Tobruk was intended as a prelude, steward of the Roches’crC 
official records but also on the official As the author puts it : “ Malta had Rather less happy H 
and unofficial recollections of the still much agony lo endure: but it mo frequent tendency t-t 
Italians and the Germans. Above wus Rommel who, at Us most crUi- his narrative tiDecdetn-j 
all, lie has made perceptive use of cal hour, had saved Malta.” directly relevant. lomiVt 


the official history of the Italian Mr. JVrownc also makes excellent 
Navy — Opi'razlone C 3 : Multa, com- Qfl j copious use of conlcinpotury 
piled by Mariano Gabriele. records and account*, lo throw into 


Rather (ess hnppy Ki\ 
too frequent tendency t.-c 
his narrative nnccdotes 
di reetly relevant, loatvi 
about his own encounbri 
great and the famm It 
example, is added l? fn 
Malta by recording lir^h 
hail dinner in Cairo au& 


resist completely. One is left feeling 
that lie is wrong in suggest mg that 
philosophers have refrained from 
the study of sport because it is 
insufficiently genteel. 


any real distinction between play. Mr. Weiss's book is distinctly 
sport ,uid game. An added difficulty orientated towards the participants, 
here is the small scope left for The same is not true of Sport, 
philosophy as such. Psychologists Culture and Society. This is a very 


tnges. Jt must be said at once that he 
surmounts them. 

His study is a worthwhile contri- 


bution lo the Malta story', not simply failure, ut various moments, of Ihe 
because it is based on profound and Axis powers lo press home then- 
prolonged acquaintance, but because advantage and finish Malta off. 
he has gone well beyond the imnte- After his victory ut Tobruk, for 
diate local situation (significant and instunce, Rommel insisted on pres- 
terrifying though il was) to pul the sing on towards Egypt und ignoring 


, — - _ _ Whal cincrBcs is u picture or rc |j e f (| K human drama of Malla :ii Malta by rccordlMibift 

Maltese under the dreadful siege of failure by both sides fully to appre- wafi . int! ;il ( ( Mll starved into sub- |, :u | dinner in Cairo 

the Second World War is an often ciate the , crucial importance of Malta missjl)n> H is icelmiqiie of long of General Alexander', 

recounted epic, and merely to repeat in the wider context of the war in the q W0 j u ^ 0 n from those who saw. and about to assume ccrcrJ, 

it would have little literary justifies- Mediterranean. Some o thc mishikcs pur ^ id ul0l[ lhc ,j,. yC , uys 0 n. desert armies, 

hon Mr. Perovvne, therefore, starts on the British side^ and no ab y thL Two espcc i :i |, y pood cx;im ples ate This is not a -m 
with some major inherent dnadvan- failure until a his usc of , 0 cxccrp , s fl ,, ni lho i ndL . cd . this habit kiffS 

mnk/ im in Sib f . y diary of Oliver Onwwd. a aineleen- because the book ia» 

Es'cn mo'- mcrcdUle was lhc year-old pilot who was kilted after much more than 

failure ut v-trious moments of the servinct for five months in Malta, fact an impressive conltft 

Axis powers lo press home their " n<l ‘ ,is PubKcajlon ,,f }l»e account vtudy °f Malkr jjjj * 

tidvantage and finish Malta off. by Mr. H. T. White of the Sim a 

After his victory ul Tobruk, for Marda convoy which finally bnuiglit hindsight must te 

instunce, Rommel insisted on pres- relief lo Malla, and In which Mr. stages of its pen 

sine on towards Eovnl und iunoriiiD White Canted ii mention in strategic importance. 


Ronald Fraiikcnbergs study may. after all, examine the moli- 
j!I in a North Wales village, vat-ion of sportsmen: social and edu- 
jeroral the field i*, fallow, cationu-l scientists mnv trace its 


varied and absorbing selection of 
articles on the social context of 
sport. Particularly useful arc the 


the vessels in Grand Harbour by 
smoke, seem incredible. 

Even more incredible was Ihe 


his use of long excerpt- from the 
diary of Oliver Ormrod. a mneicon- 
yeur-okl pilot who was killed after 
serving for five months in Malla, 
and his publication of the account 
by Mr. H. F. While of the Santa 
Murijit convoy which finally brought 
relief lo Malta, and In which Mr. 


MSSMtli 


ments aie described as well as the Helpful notes on arboreta open to 
remains of medieval castles and the public, a bibliography, trees to 
churches, w'hosc carved work is par- choose or avoid and economic aids 


ticulnrly noticed. Though modestly 
introduced as the record of the 


for timber growing complete a 
volume, profusely illustrated with 


authors’ " random explorations ”, the diagrams and photographs which will 
selection is fairly thorough and he of great interest and practical 
covers the whole country including value to both foresters and gardeners. 
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itogrnvhy and Memoirs 
Surrey Mar she : The Girl In the Centre 
Foul. (New English Library, 5s.) 
Gavin Maxwell: Raven Seek Thy 
Brother, (Pan. 6s.) Samuel Smiles: 
Industrial Biography : Iran Workers and 
Too f Makers. (David and Charles. 25s.) 
Alexander Wlrcelook Thayer: Thayer's 
Life of Beethoven. Revised and Edited 
by Elliot Forbes. (Princeton University 
Press. £3.) Zeno: Life. (Pan. 7s.) 

- Commerce and Industry 

■ H. B. Creawell; The Honcywood 
Settlement. (Faber. 10s.) W. K. V. 
Galo . The British Iron and Steel Indus- 
try’: A Technical History. (David and 

( Specialist 
Booksellers’ 
Announcements 


CHARLES W. TRAYLEN 

Guild lord 

For OLD and RARE BOOKS ; 
Lf DR ARIES PURCHASED 
Catalogues Issued . - 

CHARLES W. TRAYLEN, Caide Ho UK, 
49/M. Quarry Start, GUILDFORD.- 


A.'R. HEATH 
Antiquarian Bookseller 
15 Oadriiinifin Road. Download, UrtsloL 
BOOKS OP THE Idih-lSih CENTURIES 


and rarer, arid /or Intoreatlng books of ihe 
19ll> century, is the (heme of our regular 
Catalonia. Your Inclusion on our mailing 


Uit Is welcomed. 

LI UR ARIES PURCHASED 
Distance no obstacle. 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

within 2-3 week* ' 

Pie ho n asnd your order 
UR8ULA VON KROSIQK 
Bvohhandluns, Kuridrsiendnimn 203 
Berlin W1S 

Payable In C. a. d. ■London Bank 
account 


Charles. 2K) Ohnrles Hmfficld- 
lirirish Canals: An III unrated History. 
(David and Charles. 30s. j 

Crime 

James A. Brussel: Casebook of a 
Crime Psychiatrist. (Muy-f lower. 7s.) 

Fiction 

Cynthiu Asquith (Editor): Tin- Ghost 
Book. (Pan. 5s.) Johannes Bob- 
rowski : / Taste flitteriicsx. (Seven Seas. 
5s.) Angela Carter: Several Perceptions. 

S *Hn. 3s.) Jenny Fabian and Johnny 
yrnc: Groupie. (Mayflower. 7s.) 

Alfred Hitchcock (Editor): Stories That 
Scared Even Me. Pari I. (Pan, 5s.) 

History 

Michael Hurst: Joseph Chamberlain 
and Liberal Rotation. (David and 
Charles. 35s.) 

Humour 

Leo Roslen : Tlic Education of 

K*A*P*L*A*N, iPcn- 

gulit. 5s.» 

Literature and Criticism 
William Blake: Songs of Innocence 
and Experience. (Oxford University 
Press with The Trianon Press. 25s.) 
A Choice of Blake’s Verse. Edited by 
Kathleen Rainc. (Faber. 10s.) Thomas 
Hey wood: A Woman Killed By Kind- 
ness. Edited by R. W. -Van Fossen, 
(University Paperbacks. 14s.) Bruce 
Pattison : Music and Poetry of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance. (University Paper- 
backs. 1 6s.) 

Religion •' 

‘ Frederick' Ferrfi: Language, Logic 
and God. (Fontana. 12s,) 

Science 

Peter Fairley: Project X. (May- 
flower. 7s.) Guy Mounlfort: Portrait 
of a Wilderness, • (David and Charles. 
35s.) Karl von Frisch: The Ddiiclng 
Bees. (University Paperbacks, 20?^ 
Social Studies 

Edmund J. King (Edifor): The Tea- 
cher and the Needs of Society fn Evolu- 
tion. iPctgamon, 22s.) 3. Brian 

MoLougblJh: Urban and Regional 
Planning. (Faber, 25s.) Marcel MauSs; 
The Gift. (Royt! edge. 15s.) John 
Middleton and David Tail (Editors); 
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Romanov Dynasty : whereabouts ot 
any relovniit unpublished personal 
papers of any members of the family 
or their circle. 

J. R Oockfleld. 

1341 New Castle Street, Charlestowne 
Estates, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. U.S.A. 

Mary Hays, 1760-1843, novelist and 
friend of Mary Wollstonccrofl and 
William Godwin: any manuscripts, 
letters and other relevnnt material, for 
a study. 

Gina M. Luria. 

21 Bloomingdale Road. White Piuins, 
New York 10605, U.S.A. 

Isaac Rosenberg: whereabouts of any 
extant manuscripts other than in the 
British Museum, particularly of any 
material relating to his verse-drama 
The Unicorn. 

Richard Andersen. 

145 Soncroft Road, Spondon, Derby 
DB2 7LD.: 1 - • ' • - 

William Rotheustein aid Max Beer- 
bolujr. any letters, drawings or other 
material relevant lo an edition of 
their correspondence (1853-1945). 

. Mary M. Lago. 
Marlborough Court, 109 Lancaster 
Gate, London, W.2. 

Robert C. Ruarki any Information for 
a thesis on his life and works. 

_■ Michel R. Renouard. 

14 d e Franche-Comtd, Villejean- 
Malifeu, 35 Rennes, France. 

Vampires'.' any information for a 
- Natural 'History'..- ■ 

T 1 1 , - « Anthony Masters. 

A 6 Un5down « Road. London, , 


Belgium 840 fr. 

Canada Sc 1 6. NIKS. Mail) 

Sc21.00 (A. I'reighO 

Denmark 126 kr. 

Finland 70.00 F'mk. 

Franoc 95 fr. 

Germany 61 D.M. 

Great Brituin (Inland) £7 3s. 0d. 
(Overseas) £6 IKs. 8d. 
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South Africa 
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Switzerland 
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the smaller inlands, but little i% men- 
tioned less than HID years old. It is 
BEolfiov !l . Vi,,u:,h le reenrd t»f unfamiliar 

builil ini's i :• l hi* i iliaii a miulc fur llie 
'■ B. Anatnliii I. »«veUer. 

waled by lames llog.uth. ijmhan. Mamiin. lunil iSto/dc l.nnd- 

i Kivuivi. -ri .. Mil pcs. Wutei colours and Draw- 

, The L,n,M ings. .19pp. 20 colour plates, pair 

b V to* Hogarth. Mad. a |«. s . 

... .. lhc Direct nr of lhc Noldc l-ound'a- 

• -WR/Mtt p. South lion at ScchiJll has .elected from 

' ,1tCd b y Liincs hs holdings twenty-one major waier- 

H " ,p P colours and a further twenty- four 

* nLNKi. u t I'rans- smaller pastels, ink duwiims and 

i Hogarth. 254pp. ftalercolours, lo iiluslraie Noldc’s 
Gilbert. Rome. Translated powerful handling of these media. 
^ R Harrison. 283pp. T" v my-sevcu works arc reproduced 

snd RocUilTl Tlic (v ■ -i ' n l, °l wur - excellent results, and 

£3«ch. they represent Noble's ext inordinary 

oi n. "Anfmm advance from the “intimate, some* 


>. kwvwa. The t tru.u urn. 
n ' ,Vt(i kinks Hogarth. 

PP- 


RnfiS-ClLUO, Srhi.i.A. Drawings of 
British PI, mix. Part XXV11. 46 
plates, (i. Bell. 16s. 

Pari \XVII, which completes the 
seventh volume of this comprehen- 
sive work of outstanding quality, 
deals mainly with entkin-bcuring. 
wind-pollinated plants, most of 
which are dioecious. M.1ny are 
forest trees and much attention is 
paid to the complex genus Salix. 

I liree C»ym nosperms arc included as 
well us members of the IJriicaceac 
und ('crulophyllaecac. 
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^ and RocUitT 1 Tin* r”i-. ' n colour, wilh excellent results, and ' l ^ V T" ^v, U N, f 'll 1 

□ each . ‘ r ( they represent Nolde’s extmordinary 2J3PP; Ahhot: l):,vld ;,nd 

iiiiffll "Ancirni r:..;n .• .* advance from the “intimate, some- Charles. 43. 

ih^Africa dircctinn nt* ns ’ what fussy manner '* of his earliest •The International Wine and hood 

I' 1 fRnrHr. 01 Prw * CWi ° l romantic efforts before 1900 to what Society’s new guide to the propara- 

. ^?Bbjtic if K r f l Imi l,,x presents Jus himself described as the "freer, tion and cooking of birds and other 

L 1 Kolownfih* ° r ^ rcvicw °' broader and more flowing style, gtmieisexpensive.handsomclypro- 

ttl in mi* J U i C,CM wo ™‘ which requires especially thorough duced and well illustrated, a book 
i and _ r n Vo ‘ u me on the understanding and adaptation to for the collector of cookery litcra- 
»orlt in iirc ^ aci ^' different types of paper and the pos- lure or the wife of a dedicated 

to” 0 f ar ^ n J j rCfl (Bloch's sibilitics of colour Herr Urban’s sportsman. Nothing is omitted of 
“tally ■' w ,. og y as now choice is varied and striking and ' ihe necessary process for bringing to. 
W-iuouslv pravt,seiJ ' reads covers motifs of several kinds from table anything from the humble 
iflIi^ CM |. y / norc U! » i«n allir- different regions of Germany, China chicken (thirty-five pages of recipes) 
^crwtiu ns il Jcscr *P’ iinJ ,,le S»«i*h Seas, Switzerland. j 0 „u c |] inedible rarities as peacocks 
*1 an uvL- ' >riiC ! ,wd 4and- Friesland and the Baltic Islands, the rousted and sewn back into al) their 
jind descHk^ii. IS madc t0 bcin « |94s - Whatever the finery. Three-quarters of Ihe book 

(vem of ih . Stcps :,nJ Nolde. using loaded and in- highly practical, but there is fun 

jarj., , e “Jtcieni culture candescent colours, infused into it anc j enlightenment for the browser 
cover r • i Wiiy » lhcsc * ,ls own Wagnerian sense of clomcn- j n t f, 0 prefaces to each section, well 
^, mat t:iir, y well trodden la I drama and the pettiness of man. i Qr d c d with anecdotes and' folklore, 


. . minted otort^lHork in .f u iircnaeo- different types of paper und the pox- 

rhe r . a ^ when ^Wwi 0 f JJJ* ^ rCfl (Bloch's sibilitics of colour". Herr Urban’s 

only m w m g g M *teicai| v ** a ■ HC0 1 0 8V hs now choice is varied and striking and 
permission. ' practised, reads covers motifs of several kinds from 

been granted. Pol ita]< y ,j. morc Us i,n a, H r * different regions of Germany, China 

fc oai vc _. n s. h dcscrip. and flic South Seas, Switzerland, 
m] an stand- Friesland and the Baltic islands, the 

Hud , rwropt is made to latest being of 1945. Whatever the 
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Time* but Wel1 trodden ta I drama and the pettiness of man. lorded with anecdotes and folklore, 

Britain Inc. 201 „ JM. useful if occasion- H i< unfortunate that Ihe great mu/- some 0 f which fnakes one less dfs* 

New York, w-*- ^ \and P’ lhou 8h Alkim’s. orily of the works reproduced carry posed t0 hunt H nd cat the subject In 
/-DtfAT BRrr^^ Udcon ^K nov ’s essays arc indication of dale because it ' qucst j on . Out of the way instruc- 

“'rtfiT THISi 0 ® mTTT- Th = colour would have been instructive to be tions include a recipe from Mauritius 
5wn HAND IT Wi bL - Ccllcn,: ,hosc »n «*>*«.*« ' ,flu,fc lhem h, 4«ricaUy m , bnl miiy have anticipated Mrs. Han- 
NEWSAGENT; .gSJSSf * are 'Ch.Gon to contemporary artistic rinh GW-“ first catch your fruit 

TO THE Sfflj ffl sch 0 F,Ic i"? a revc lalion. a«hievemcntx c New hero. b;ll or nyin g f ox The section on 

MANACTRi.Jgs^^ < have ;J e L alonc ? [hcrs « . eggs tells bow to disguise the fishy 

- '- s «. We w1 ^ V ESXZttttS 

-gSSn on my I dAreku ' A . ■' f , ful book to read and handle: a per- 

EM “ . lecture A <| ce P appreciation of tree-,, in leaf fal present for the enthu- 


— ^ wm remarks I *’• , I-.ulin, h. t_. ( Ulttux t,uuic to net 

r mm MteM ■■■ 10 TH f Siberian art ° rl ^ in:i Planting and Cultivation. 349pp 

Please enter u year's subscnplion (52 bshs i/. ■ . Collins. £2 2s. 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT on nv . .. ^Architecture A dcen appreciation of trees, in leal 


Tribes ■ Without . Rulers. . (Routjedge. 16 Lansdowne Road, London. , 

20s.) Vance Packard: The .Signal , S.W.20., . . . 

.Wilde, ness, (Pan. IQs.) - . ; . Zero degrees latitude by zero' degrees 
Fubllsherf and Distributors' • . 8ny ® r ,*P olea * P^raonal 

’ Fonteh# . (Collins? : ' Princeton Unl- V- or ll ‘ ertlure relating ’ 


or in winter's arid beauty com- s j ast 

i'ffiaiutnL bined with encyclopedic knowledge , ’ .. 

N^ciefiw n ’^ JIKpp. and wide experience have resulted in MlDouai.l. Robin. 

a valuable book for nil who grow CooA/;^ for Pleasure. ISOpp 

^ .IrdWnriv v, ^We.evi- .trees whether for pleasure or: profit. . Humlyn. *-ls. " 

f.h v2S d *.,, arc .! ,llcictu rai Mr. Edlin offer* advice on ncquisi- This practical cxpwilion of mnl 

fNoSnS 1 V I ,llm * r Rted l < on By propagation or purchase and cooking is ifcsiged I 1° help the 

^Its drawings on the future maintenance of trees, housewife m 

l? 5ft! ^ hi!. 01 ? Wo followed by a brief history of arbon- Baltimore to .^°l uce * . . 

couni '^°. rrins - ll culture and detailed information on terra neon dishes with the mimmum 
^ wilh indSs broad*lcafed of Mrtb. 

«tnd spmc forest trees (he wide range of the illustrations that add little, to the 
& r open to the Rose famlfy shrubvco«if«- ^ il is « ^««n of w hat a good 

«. »3*.lkr WK cookery boon should ba: magaiae 


J Fontana . (Collins?: ’ Princeton Unb /. p r hU Mini • rclatina 

versity Press (Oxford University Press); ^ l ' M 
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scclimii i til '.purl ,iv ,i win lIl- **l 
Mici.il mobility: slihI Mr. N.i uni’s 
ai licit: mi sport :md polincs is a 
i«»biist nttack im lh»’'C who would 
deny lhc political tluracier of 
iniem-.ilkiiial compel il unis. iNo 
don hi to some even the (Vech- 
Kttssian ice hockey matches arc- 
great ** bridge ■ builders " and aids lo 
international undersi undine.) The 
Nazi General von Rcichcnau ile- 
fined sport as “a war with friendly 
arms l ie at least thought n| 
sports tr.iining us a rehearsal for 
harsher things. Ot Iters regard this 
form of competition as :t peaceful 
suhMimie for conflict. 1 he debate 
reminds one of the Hansford 
luhnson v. Giroilias cunt rove rsy 
over pornography . Does it stimulate 
the impulse or sublimate it ? Two 
references may be worth citing here. 
One is the 1958 Uneso report on 
the place of sport in education, 
which commented on the ('old War 
character of the Olympic Games. 
Another is the current debate in 
sections of the Marxist press about 
the role of football as a stimulant 
or a depressant of working-class 
consciousness. And there it Lcni 
Riefenstahl. And the sacking of the 
Bulgarian World Cup trainer for 
“ ideological incompetence 
A notable omission from the book 
is the subject of blond sports. Nota- 
ble because in sonic countries, such 


sized, opening flat on (he kitchen 
tabic, clearly .spaced and printed and 
readable fruni cooking distance, ask- 
ing for no ingredients thal cannot be 
obtained from the average delica- 
tessen. Robin McDouall admits to 
greed and describes exotic food and 
its ambience with wit and affection 
so that his book serves also as a 
guide to what lo order itt restaurants 
running clockwise from Barcelona to 
Tangier. 

Education 

Bmckjg. John. Impacting and the 
‘ Inspectorate. 101 pp. Ron Hedge 
and Kagan Pniit. 25s. 

As a concise handbook on the past 
and present functions, duties and 
powers of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Education and their relations with 
Ihe Department of Education nnd 
Science. the Local Fducntion 
Authorities and teachers, this slim 
volume is admirable. Yet U is dis- 
appointing that as distinguished and 
lively a former H.M.I. as Mr. Blnckic 
has not taken the opportunity (which 
he could have done without In any 
way compromising his professional 
reticence) of sharing sonic of the con- 
clusions he must have reached about 
the general educational scene. 

History 

Hart. Cyril. The Nidation of 
Northamptonshire. 78pp. Leices- 
ter University Press. 1 5s. 

Mr. Hart makes a detailed analysis - 
of the taxation assessment for 
Northamptonshire under ihe Saxons 
tbased on the hide as the unit), and 
concludes with his own hypothesis 
to (lccounl for puzzling discrepan- 
cies between the Northamptonshire 
Geld Roll and the Inter Domesday 
Book. Domesday reveals that there 
had been at some time a remarkable 
differential reduction in geld assess- 
ment. npplying chiefly to the norlh- 
eustern part sealed by the Danes. 
The author’s conclusion is that after 
Edward the Elder, advancing from 
the old boundary along Walling 
Street, had reconquered the county, 
the . Danish inhabitants were not 
molested; and that the English 
monarchy’s dependence on their 
goodwill would explain the grant of 
such marked relief from taxation. 
rcFFERSON. E. F. E. The Woolwich 
Story 1890-1965. 430pp. Wool- 
wich und District • Antiquarian 
Society. £2 2s. 

The president of the Woolwich Anti- 
quarian Society fakes up the story of 
the borough from the point where 
W. T. Vincent’s history concluded 
eighty years ago. Here then is a 
picture of. lire in Woolwich in 
Edwardian days nnd during and after 
the wars, including the recollections . 
of older Inhabitants and photographs 
from Ihe eq*fy days of the century 


us Spain, i hey .tic paramount. Not- 
able who he cause .r, wilh, ,.iy. %lai* 
limiting in Itiiluin. they arc impor- 
tant a.s social detenu i Hants, t huugh p 
is no n st ii-*: lo siiggtM as some du. 
ihui blond -.pods arc a ruling-class 
pursuit witness hare coursing the 
sheer amount *rf cadi and spare 
lime required to hunt foxes or shoot 
pheasants makes 111 is eon side n lion 
i m poi turn. Here we encounter Veb- 
len’s leisure class once more. In 
Sport and Society Dennis Brailsford 
.show i how courtly sports such as 
tennis depended Tor iheir following 
on the wealthy, and succeeds in r clai- 
ms different fashions fn tpnrl to a 
complex variety of changes in social 
structure and philosophy (especially 
that of Loekc — who, strangely 
enough, as popularizer of the phrase 
“ mens sana in corpora sunn ” finds 
no place in Mr. Wei.ss’.s study). 

An interesting section of Sport and 
Satiety is devoted to a rehabilita- 
tion of the Puritans, whose Influ- 
ence Mr. Brailsford believes to have 
been crucial in reducing cruelty and 
barbariLy in sport. There is an ob- 
lique counter to Macaulay’s famous 
quip, by reference to the authentic 
tradition of sporting huinanilnrian- 
ism which the author suggests runs 
from Puritanism through Westey.uv- 
ism to the present day. 


Medicine 

But I< IK N, STivWAtn M. The II mid of 
the Viruses. lo2pp. Thomas Yo.se- 
luff. Distributed by W. H. Allen. 
£2 5s. 

Many, if not mo-,1, of the bacterial 
infections arc now successfully 
treated by antibiotic-, und the sulpha 
drugs. For the virus discuses no 
such general solution lias yet been 
found, which gives thorn an added 
importance, It has been shown, 
recently, that some of the heller 
known virus diseases, while rela- 
tively harmless In themselves, can 
have disastrous after-effects. For 
example, un attack, of german 
measles during early pregnancy can 
result in the birth of i baby de- 
formed either mentally or physically, 
k is now known (hat viruses are the 
cause of muny diseases and Mr. 
Brooks Is Informative about their 
role smallpox, polio, hepatitis, to 
name bin u few. They can prove lo 
be catastrophic— -the epidemic of 
Spanish influenza in 1918 is said to 
have killed 21 million people. Mr. 
Brooks has written a well-informed 
book on ihe whole subject of virus 
diseases and of the research taking 
place into their treatment and pre- 
vention ; this has been done in a way 
thal is easy to understand by any 
interested person, even though lie 
may have no scientific training or 
knowledge 

Religion 

Barke’It, .C. K. 1 he Signs of an 
Apostle. 143pp. Eptvorth Press. 
15s. 

This small hook, an expanded ver- 
sion of Dr. Barrett's Gild lecture in 
Australia in 1969, is a. study of the 
place and role of the Apostles in Ihe 
primitive Church, as reflected in the 
New Testament. The author argues 
brilliantly for an interpretation of 
apostOlicity which is essentially 
evangelical and kerygmntic, rather 
than institutional and official, wilh 
special stress oh the continuity of 
the preaching of the Word as a sign 
of continuing churchly apostolic 
function, “Apostolic simplicity ", 
he says, would be seen today if the 
Church offered men Jesus free “ from 
limited and limiting formulas *\ 

- I 

Railways 

R nanus, H. C. fi. The Last Stettin 
Locomotive Engineer ; R. A. 

. .Riddles, C.R.E. 2,15pp. Allen and 
Unwin. £2 IDs. • 

The career of Mr. Riddles is of owe 
than usual interest. A .premium 
apprentice at the Crewe works of tlic 
old London and North Western Rail- 
way, ho rose to become vice-presi- 
dent of the London. Midfund and 
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Sli>I|i.|i. hi.i'yi.'tl i>l t Itc Hi-.: I diij iil'lvi 

I lie !■ mil | «i lli»\ iif I he l‘J2ll%. lie 
cnt%'.e»f I lie Ilnur siiftessliillj .it the 
l un.’ ill ii:ition.iii/;iIion l»» heemne .hi 
impm l.uti iiienibei ut i'ie K 
I: wo j live :uuJ l he ile^mier ul the 
hi *1 Hrili' h slciiMi luediiiiiiivcy :t .%( irtf 
•a Midi irieliideil I lie- Unf.nlili:i I’neilie 
.(.rul IheClas.i ■» fitfiglitir. ;i grcul hiu 
eiiiiiik ivlndi euuld helU'f '*(» m.p.h 
Mi. Kiddles \ iKriluiks are plain In 
see ; bill a 1 1 lend and ailinirei 
dne» nu I always make I lie best Wo- 
gi.tphei. anti eiijuvahle as thi« bool, 
i-s (nlond Rogvi'-. iloi-s his man a 
tJiwrtikV on mine Ilian ih><- iiee.ision 
b> hi.s HJiwTilieal a III N kIl*. XVas Vl i 
Kiddle, never wionu 


Science 

Kmhiiii. I. A. .S'iwi. I'.iinh iiiiil 
Radio. 25fi|ip. Weideill'eld ailfl 
NilmNoii World University 
I ibrarj. .Us (paperback. Iiis.i. 
Ilio iu-iv vii/uni.- m Ihe World Uni- 
ivisrle I iiu an senes deals in simple 
/aii^iiai'e uiili (lie known facts abuui 
tiie earth's upper atmosphere and its 
Jai -leneliing may lie I if iield. Dr. 
K.i teli lie describes the results ob- 
tained since fo24 in siiuiuliny Ihe 
uppei atmosphere by radio and 
luckei. Ihe measnrcinenls of tem- 
pe rain re and coinposilion and. more 
j»arlieiilarly. of I lie degree of 
jo i ii/ at ion a I different levels have led 
to various theories which in .some 
cases had lo he modi lied in even 


abandoned I h 
are given in tin 
become somewli 
l he alive nee of 
treatment I here 


: .iiLMimerii • which 
pail of Ihe wnrk 
■ t involved, hni in 
anv inalhenialieal 
aie niaiiv simple 


dijyr.inis !«■ help lo clarify ihe lent. 
I heie i. ill .o .m append is winch 
i>ivei a simple explaua liuii »•! ihe 
ts*e f»> leal iciin. used. 

lie last I wo eluptei . .ne pailkn- 
laily imcicHiug. mikc die;, ileal with 
ihe interference ami failing ol radio 
signals, caused h> Ihe ell eel “I Ihe 
sun on llie cai tlis magnet ie field. I lie 
book provides a imich-ikviled mil o- 

d ue lion lo a fine ol ie*.e.iieh which 
lends to be uveishadovved hj moic 
s|iccl.ieul‘i[ siiulies 

'[iiunii.i. Ki : i:im\i n. 7 he /.him.'/iu.i.v 
of Space. I («5pp. ( nssell. £2 2s. 
Jargon, in several branches of science 
and technology, is now being digni- 
fied as a foini nl language in which 
ru-W words aie in veil led and aie 
piopiptf; icJiieed ingroup- ol lellei> 
oi symbols «,iich. foi inslanee. as aie 
now being built it(> into new cryptic 
UngiLiges [or use by those who pre- 
jiaie programme, for computers. Mr. 
Tu mill's dictionary caters for the 
wider audience now privileged lo lis- 
ten in their homes io the conversa- 
tions between astronauts in space 
and llieii coni rollers on the pi nund. 
In this connexion the jargon may he 
as diverse us the word " liirain ” for 
the moon's surface as dislincl from 
“ ter min ”, and ’* pro retro- up dale " 


enneeining .idvice prim lo le-enliy. 
:■ nil .is ugli a-. *' lei mil id phase liiaali- 
/.iti< in In Mr. I iirnills list of 
mute i Ivan a thousand terms, not all 
are a* mi familial and much of the 
iiifnriiialiiiii is an aiil to memory on 
space flielil achievement': hut there 
aie a ii»ri living eight pages ol 
iuiii.d gitiupt. like l-.Y{ 'S tor ‘‘exlra- 
veliiciilai eunti'ol system", at which 
the nieiiiiiiv iiaiilks This guide is as 
ilainiiiiiu a- it is dhimiualiiiy. 


Social Studies 

JoHin':. Wiiiivm t licni-l] ttrkrr 
it tin mu lions Kipp Ktuilleilge 
and Kenan IViul. tpuperbaek. 
1 2s. i 

A new look n( the client- worker 
relationship in social work. It is as 
brave as it is challenging because 1 1 
is so Mpcri in ail. nk. I f silly examples 
fnuii liis own work nilli elicnls Ihe 
aulhtir porliajs vividly, ami Millie- 
times amusingly the ** iransiiinii.il 
process" between client and worker 
that lie believes can powerfully in- 
fluence the social worker's actions. 
The commonly accepted professional 
aims of mm- involvement and objec- 
tivity are thus brought into question 
(as indeed is (he popular notion of 
the social worker's all-powerful grip 
on elicnls). A valuable by-product of 
the author's honest realism is Ihe in- 
sight it gives on ihe in tradable 


hum . hi pitihlcms that some .social 
wmkei . ol today have lo face 


Travel 

I i Mi'itn in . Kw'i'i. Pininiii (•/ /'he 
( hutinel Ixlnnds. 11 tpp Robert 
Hale. M»s. 

Not s,i much .■ piuli.iit as a piuitu- 
ura(*h taken with a lens Mopped 
down to I h i. I lie hook gains 
giealli theiehy. iieogi.iphv, fiislmv, 
elision i-.. legislaliie and legal sys- 
tems. flags, eurieiieies. couiesiibles. 
dim dies .huI **dwi buildings ot note, 
are all wrilten abom exaelli. and in 
no inipressiouislie maiinei. Mi. 
I empiieie is Presulein ol (he-Soeiete 
Jersiaise. but lie is as interested in 
the ( om mo n Maiket as lie is in the 
riamcur de Ham t his is a meticu- 
lous guide to islands which are the 
oldest* pail of ihe Itiilish realm, 
whieli aie visited b\ wet I over a mil- 
lion fmlidai -makers yeailx. and 
which Britain's elfort to enrol 
liurope. and the < 'row 1 her t omniis- 
sion on the (Tiiistiliiiion. aie hound 
to bring into the news. I lie book is 
well illiisbated. 

Si K KMX IK M*. AS I Kill III IH-MANN. 

Tifirr in Sinin. ' 1 ranslaied hv Joan 
Hillman, 1 1 0pp. Andre Deutseh. 
£2 l(K. 

This ligi'ious and briglil-eied 
Swedish lady who lias been to central 
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VOMU,;^ tZ t ^twWlW« IES 

I Jbob assistants 

beantil ul beasts h p.B. 

aclivil> u, prutfrt ^ ..L^ntfelgHflno) 
hval people amlafilv T 
bntValoes 7 l>erhan, ik f °' 

necessary but at th/.l’T'"’'” ier .uT 
gione hunters arc pr^ ^ 
gers these burning pwv 

,,ul ' 1 s00n 
c-hauee have they 

Weapons as a Wrur 

with a flash lanip.indi'iJSwBSISTANT 
handled by a crack 

ii|i among flic leave, libr: 
i be night ? ’■fcgfrtrt 

'I .'Hn.sl:.icJ from ** ** ““^ 

Hulmaii. the text k K ,v ■!» 

: r i->ii i ^ toopferion uf i 

is ol tittle value to 

gi.M. but man) uflhep^fc igfSJ 
landscapes and of ib he p 

. . , ... ‘•c^ttKiaceMsful cs 

(leasts and smiling 

liabil then, arc MU 

k-nM rrom animal prttu.f^^V't 

urban mngk*. one u^tifm. 

author hnd spent more rim tM 

the trigger of her canm tM ” ' 

of her rifle, iu<ni.^. r py r J 

technical talk, particular:, A 

the remarkable cloitqii&jQe 

tigers were obtained. W"'* 


m » uJ !°< > hc 

•OR ASSISTANT 

.tji'ffeiiir'l Beferoiiw-e 

A Pr ,J n 

L-, JSwiMnr lor (I 
«Mi» i» «•"" 
Applicj.il* 
[Xft. hiu li;J -nw 

I'brury. 

ASSISTANT 
ET,iWlinfl librnry 
Sj il posses-' n 
library 

ili 1v '’ h ra *'’ l ' CT " 
M-ioi-J iM H ork rtf n 
>ill te <ouuhml 

Vif- 

wi^iiU h)'t unde |»ni- 
►v.’i ..«ploion uf ilic 
r- AcuOiUio rmfir»iniiul 
Ide Council hai 
||l 1 Ntunlry ITolnins 
ul ujunco Mil be pro* 
laixmlul cau- 
& wap Ira Ihefr undies, 
ft] /oral) available from 
U UVuiia, tS liollowiy 
wit M SIN, in ulioni 
L'i ha /durruJ by .lUlli 

[in. 
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Libiorions 


UNIVUItSl I Y OF BRLSTOI. 
TliK l iiiHiS kv 

MVNUMl ITBUMiy ASSIST A. N-1 
APHLIHA rlONS lire InHlrd ror ll<r 
anifO ot scii'ur ilbrai, Asiiiitini in Hie 

OiiCCD'h UulUlnj l.ihary (cOilUMMUl. 
ac^lqjk aDif nuilMnuimf Hrofeialcml 
aaaUfc,iimu arc rebuild, and am tnrilur 

S iilrtoailons aaJ preik-ui roktt oni expert. 

X. cuKdi l, In a lerttaWO or a:lctuin« 
lunacy, wtll IM additional advmuiics. 
ftrnloi^on ■ Wti, C1.1114.1A4« Ibir B1 

l A9p'lruilnni. loscilwr nith ihf nunus 
01 i*u rrrMJi' w whom rrlfremc may t»* 
madi'. i-U.-nlil lie iuHthHIcj by Jl-i 
Okl'ilKr l,i Ihr Unit, nil} lthf.rJ.il 1 

ol IlnjIrO. Iciltl,./ |ISh IKJ If-ni 
w^Xoni luMjr.i fsifCiili'rii , .lUi bo orilrilii.'J. 

BL'L'KINCSMAAISIf title 


n wr. 


I*., (Ml, lie I inK.SU V ASSISI AN I 

rcmri'.j 'l'< ht>n>> i'i'i trttki JBtiuiiinu. m 

tt'ill'lliiw, i Hit: •'KtllniE dull 

■s.il.irj r uni.., | i. L4.-' [■• i‘nj.i. l4 ,im 
ol cun, tr<»iii|iiii tv, o \n,|tt tv > t ton- nit 4 
ttnriitmr 

AH'IJt-ition l.irmt 1lt« Vjir IMiuJ 

[Ml, M.inaii ( u Hi- oc in 'Iriluinhiut . 
Wiliiiiin Sueri. si.iujh. si.i tyo, lu 
whnut khnipMciJ tirini, xhuuld br ruiurned 
Wilbtli tat; V'Crkn ul ling upKa'iine* ut 
Ids atlsc r Iks nycrtl 

Hl'ItTl'OimSHIUU 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT l.lllKAitlAN. Wme 
Bmiub labisis, A I*. 11 till Minimum 
tunlljltjilan : ISnl I nr tha l.tbrnrv 
Akv<ci.iilun I'apiDlnutlnu. Removal rx> 
pensM. iKdnEni mg iravclilni nllotroBce 

wbL'ic jii'proprUie. 

lMrikular, (rum Cuiiitii' Librarian, 
Launiv Hall. Uci Jnrd ( opulUatluna wlth- 
Ib I* dt,va_ 

LANCASTER PUBLIC 
, 1JDRARIES 

„ ot surflen assist ant 
A rTI M .VTION-S art Ittviitd fur Ihe 
abrita i|>|utlnlnt(nl within (Ik l.lbiATlnn'a 
Ora tic ro the Rji (£[.Dl| w ei.SI 51 
atcurUTns IP nualilkuiluita K rul «irr, lento. 
MtDIinilii q it a II l|eui Inn Fail 1 (Inter. 
nKdl.-tKI I 'amlr.iion Five duv ngd in 
OpcrjilUtii. bill allcro.no bnloidnn an 

Wurkud. 

Appllcailiim livliVu drirtlli lit qualiltca. 
th-it-. uspciicnu and nrtmc< und nddma«ei 

<V (.*'■ reTcix^ ihuultl be roiwaidM io 

Ihu l .1, l.lbrar|BD. rcoir*| Llbiaiy. Rlar- 
. kri nquitje. l.ancoairi , imh Io«d ilno 
INC Hi t| pud up Saiitidm. 7lh Nrtt«ntbCI. 
I'JTII 

J. l» WAIIDUI.. TtiwM licit, Town 
Hull. I.iflcaiicr 


LKICESTERSLIIRK 


I.ONOON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

KNliElJJ COLL tor. OP 
*I1WI INC) LOl I Y 
rparl ol piui->Wi Pulfics-hnli’l 

Al'PI .IC’ATlOfUl am uurued (or <m 
lolloping new POSTS in ilto College lllr- 
r* H 

ru CTIARTLRFD MBIlAlllAN or IJb- 
rary .School Uradmic. lo aiiltt with 
atock laklpf and cjialDgjie ikvIiIop. ‘Din 

h»J* 1 SV1ESJ&a 

a bur bl tl .SIS. . Commencing Mini 
inco riling in rtnilllKMlona and expert 
eiue 

«J* I IJIK \li V \WIVI.INI In. „< u . 
rt.il llhnir, dp||,«. II, -In., ill ctlvrierl.d 
n Jt tlrubli' (lur I ' 

■Snlart : i Jcrlril l/MW l» ri.:f! 
rln» t'Ai l oiiduii nvigliiiiie wriii i r,.ii- 

cine wart lur .il guO.i ,ind a prnll- 
Oemy bar at il l tl 

Applii'uij'ru lomiv obiftln.iVu Ikuii i ■ . I 
Klurfi^bk in ihe AruJcmb Krelstrni. 
1 'nil rid Colic u •>! Ti-.liniMi-ei . Olief n»- 
Wi,. r-illitUI, MUdlrwi. wlrliln Id dill 


UNIVEKSIIY Ol J.ONDON 
GOLDSMITHS* LOM.l-GE 

API*I 4C JkinUKS an 111' tied Inr lit* 
POST of IIHKAHV Ass MIA NT Cini- 
d'4»iea ebou’il ijn-e obumcd, air be Ukfly 
to obtain, hi least 5 pa*<c* tu G C I', in- 
C'ridlng 1 ill “ A " l.etel Slime library 
•xrcricncti tvrmid be :iu adv.ntjgc. Salary 
rroot »msi nr Isis per uoiiurn at ID tenia 
according to ago, quo lUleai lout and «\rer»- 
bnca. Tiling io 1.1.217 or Al.dni pci annum 
tmatntumj iv^peciifdi. pine London 
weigh! log Siippiuaieni. KUc-d it w«k 
(one evening dui, per week, v*HL equlvu- 
leni lime oil). Annual Ic.ive lour weeka, 
luac noliiii lo tire. 


. I OUNTV T.lllUAMV 

niAU ri'iu-n libhauuXks who no 

tnicr'Erd In yjlntnii a Pruteuloiur <wr- 


;l«, rem hj,ed u| ihe nev Shcpilied 
liipnirj nit I ml led jo apply (or Ihe ooxl 

Ol Lillian A.P.A tti.sfii.£i"7Vi p 

ll|c l.rice.icrinlrc pipirtintme (or (die 
rcuijp.nl/Jiloij ol Die UltraTV SaivKe In 
ihr l rtiuiiy include, tile UDi'icmeotailop of 
a u.'Ri ,pim>jch In ihe prori-.irm o> « 
wide range Ol bouE. Information anj 
apciLri -enitca io tammunlilei 
Icurn uwik It piogr.mimed to enable 
Ut>i iiia, to duveiiD *ni use theli pro- 
I,siii>n,l xvilli 

. lWtaU* und jrpplhr.illon fprmi (return. 

*f5««*en from iMoifre, 
hrtdih. I-.LA., Lrtuniy tib'aiy, C'/ if CDie 
alien. L‘« «M.le. IclUiict IO j»w 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

library 

Appiicationa sro lnwlton tar tvea 
posts ol 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

0.1^ potA la In cafolDsulna: the 
oilier ( vacant January) Is In the 
Metrical Libraries. Applicants 
9hou(d possosa at least ihe Llb- 
rn'y AsaoCiaiion’e Part I oxamlns- 
uon. salary aoate : — £f . 12S-£1 .749 
per annum. Furdiar parlloulais 
may be obtained liotn Tlia LID- 


rarian. Edinburgh Unlvaraiiy Lib- 
rary. George Square, Edinburgh. 
EH 9 SLJ, Pfoa» quote tefexonco 


Wrllc, en.leginu stamped addre^o «n- 
iHopo. lor ; (uribcr dCDiU w Kogutnir tu 
ympm «pp.kitiuiN xlKiula be iubmltied by 
1 ilh Norembw. l<!7ii 


W* are lixikinit fur r 

DESK RESEARCHER 

U» lulu uiir Marketing Iniormalion 
Unit. Sonic experience would be an 
ajvanlage. buiaxi eecopilanal grad- 
uule mtglil be crxitudoied.— Wrile, 
alviiiB htief tlelulU nf ynur career 
In Jnlv, Id Alice CUmw* 

INflKsCAN IIMrtU). 

71 K!ng»W«y. lorulr.n. WC2 


University of 
Fribourg 
(8wlizerlanfi>; 

,M thB 

poM at e rulj.time 

KSTHS 0 " m °pern 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

fee; lEOO-prewm day). Teaching 
tangueea (a English. Knowledge ol 
entl/ !? r French i» highly 
desirable. The successful eppli- 
certl will be expected la enuina 
dutfee on ut October .. 

SBiaiy: Q0, <00-46,000 Swtse 

Frame p,a. (Family allowance) 
Application » should stale age, 
religious profession , qualHioa- 
11 on*, teaching uperlence and 
public a lions, and. give the names, 
aptf addresses of three refersnues 
holding university positions who . 
dan furnish inldrmailafis concern- 
ing ihe oendldeie. - 

Application* should bo son! by 
afllh November lo : U» Daarii el 
the Faculty of Lallan, Tha Uni- 
rt rally CH-1700 FrlboUrg (SwU tar- 
land) 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARROIV 

HAunow (oi i i.tir ok 
•ri'niNOLOUV ANIl ART 
l.l HR ARY ASKIBl’ANI. ARl iU.I.'s 

to Ilibl P I. |nclu,lvi-i I'u JCt .1, 
Sr pm y to llbm'lan I ibiur, ulwnl 
qudlirh'alHWl, rcrnihl IJrgrri and; nr 
picvluu, llbrjiy rt|>ri)rn,ta drur.itilr l<m 
not cMcntlnl 

.« hnui week- -MunJj 1 , In I'tIJat 
Application lorn, and d, rails uh|,„n- 
ablr (rom till Rvi<Mrai. I (at low l ulktic 
<i( Ircltaaioxt and Ail. NnitlitviA 1'i.rk. 
Wnlfmd Hoad. llxflO*. IIAI iTF. 

EXPKKIKNUKD 
ARCH ITECTU R AL 
LIBRARIAN 

i*vt«K»,l t« ttoTs.tnl.r und m.ttni.un b,.,rl 
iiliirr Imi.irv mini, uK>> niiluii, .up,,. 

C l.l, l|| H| I ,-llJun lll.lll.il „ti*... i,|u.,.. 

Apple III uiiIiiic Hi. 

IctiniiiJ S me, hi. I{i,ii,i„kJ I •>,, |,jii ,; A 
I’.i'IIICH. .lull! liKal,- I Inn,,-, j unit f mile. 

sicrcii.igc. Ilcrtlo- J-hoe 


County Council of Ihe 
County ot Stirling 
County Library 

,V|i|)licMii,in, ini' nu I |p J L>r Ihr ' 
Jti.il cl M'HOOI. I IHHAKIAN in 
Si. MinI.iii'i llipli .Sell i ml. Mlrllng. 
Applii-.itiiiin Ir.uii pHil-i|inlilicvl 
Iibnirlunt will ho c.itnlili i«|. 

Snlnry xculc — 

Puil-qiinUlietl Truinco Lli j,\e 

avQl.tl.3l7t 

Oiciricrctl t.ihr.i nmit — £1,413. 
£1.77*1. 

N.J.I.C. Cumliliunx of Service tvilli 
mcui.'.il eiuntmiilirtii fur mpur. 
uiirniutiiin purpu'cs. 

Applicaltuos. (jut'll i ig ivT. I Q*. will 
name) of iw, rufcrevi, ■IhmiM be 
mihntillcd tu ilte Cunuiy I lliiur- 
Inn. I'ditcalioii Office, -Spit ml 

Sir ret. Stirling, H ,l«yi fr.iiu 
appearance of Ihi, .idverliictnenl. 

JAMES D. KENNEDY, 
_ Coiiniy Clerk. 

C.rimly Office*. 

Vfclv forth. Stilling. 


LIBRARIAN/ 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

IBM United Kingdom 
Is looking for someone 
lo Bet Mp « new library 

Applluatiolie will be welcpined 
Irom randltfalfls aged Z1-26. who 
have al least live good 0 levels 
and some practical library experi- 
, enca. They will ba axpaolgd to 
Bhow the . necessary a pi Mud b and 
enlhuela9m for work In an ex- 
panding technical environment, 
although they will nol need lo 
nave, previous coippufer experi- 
ence. , , . 

Th^flO*! Will i be- located Initially 
al 210 Imperial .Drive, North Hail 
*&*!« lo Smith 

HOuee, Elmwood Avenue, Fob 
mftm. , • 

An .excellent alerting eplary win 
: be, Paid Pli« luncheon vouipere' 
Holday commlimenhf ■ honoured 
for-.lhls year. ' ’ . 

V. • I : I , , .. 

Rteftse write wlih details of 3 qo . 


MANU1ISIIR 

fJlLH AKON ( OMMII'H R 

vii i i.i inim »'i)i i ron 
OM Mail I dle, u-nvocik’r Mi l Qllll 

AW'lK'Al lllNS S« In, I ted (rum 

>UJ|jhl] itiualllk'd tjiurjnvi l.n I hv t>OS I 
u, SUN IO h ASS 1.1 T A NT | II1KAIU \N l« 
•k icipmtilhlc li> Ihr [atvr I ibrurmn 
foi pruttiii.invl a nj adiiitnliUall'C "tilV 
in i I k r(Lonii| v\iciUr,i i -iicnc I "ir.irv 
Sulim kc.Ua AIM/: i(.l.mXJLI3IM 
« Uinnitikinu mI.ii, will drinij I’ll pic- 
'liux riltibiKy anj q n il ,t hui loin 
jVrrlk'-llnii r,,rnn nnj imiliri |ui- 
ttcuiurx mat be .ihuinud How ihr L'UUT 
I diic.nli.a ORkci ill, liduialiuli iJlllc,-, 

( romi Sqilurc, Mniulmici Mod .i|l||. 
rciurnubki b| Jih November IQ7IJ. 

MKKlONkTH EDUCATION 
COMMIITFK 

AITI It A I HIM mr lm||r,t Hum suit 
• I'll .|li.|lill',l !lli|i|.in. M II,, ,|(. W.I.ii 
i|>, .iMIiu, I.,, ihu IJ< n |'t IS 1* i.l 

.V lllltll-ljl llllliKIN'S 1 1 HR AH I AN 
>■1 th, l 11111111 I. I'u nr) Sa'iil l „ lc orJina i„ 
•lii.illilv u In n- iiml cMHilencr ,m tin- In,. 
* | rtl.lll « JK.Ilr : M.IIJS frt ll.SIS |Nail I.. 

(1.1,1, llrmiiv.il i-ipinvo and/ 

cner ■iliiiwanifi uayn'ilr in ir-uin t Wri 
rurthvi iciriluiluiN nlM h|i]iI[iti||iiii fount 
1'i*in 1IW t;MniH I ll)C.<r|;,li. |-,nn .Smli. 

1 111 l rr 1 1.1 II. Mnl.iucth € d.nc ■, mil 

Ch liihci , fin l aiivnivinM. iTitin illircil) 
nr hMiirdlV. will dliqiiafiit. 

SURREY 

(OUNTV COUN( If. 
t HUN IV IJIIRARY 
M'ei.lL ATIllNS ara bulled (null lull- 
■'"b qiidlinM Ponunt lot Ihe undemrn. 

('.“"yd POSTS in tlir |jnr.i,t . 

■ i f»lsl« lt-| LfbRARIAN. I gbm. 

oi ijr Ai' ’ u. oii-i 

*-• H1TVJ-1V DWllftL-1 LIBRARIAN. 

SuaPiirt 

‘V -l' V: . 4- LMIti.L’.nu pin, iOn 
Jcinilun Alkirtjiuv. 

-VtnnftRP^ LKKJMAKIAN ks.lK-.ie 
LiPmn.i n a iliadc — L l.n 1 «j( I . if.l/LI 77h. 
VL . LIBRARIAN . Sheppciioii. 

pi!!! Snf »'U. 77# 

<y ASSiSTANT I1BRARIAN, flail k- 
jnriu 

Llbrailan.'s UixJa-'Ll.uiS.ll <| IfLI 7J,: 
A-SMATAN! 1 |||R AKf AN.' Slj||if> 
l.llir.'ng,,, tirade- (ItMNt 1.111 plui 
Wi» 1 "iiikin AlWancc 
1.1 RIJANI.II LIDKAklAN. I made Id. 
Libiariiiii, (finite— U.OJh.fl.ir 5 
.^^imc.'Btnioda.tnn „ utiill.ioix on 

P,U1 fqu 

i .t.r'i.ar’ 1 : *•» 

inVipprulcd Sit a,, “ n 

't 1 * Cnnrtv l.ihruiinn. Uo 1T1 K 1 i Sheri 
V«lHd. Surrey, id whi'm iipplleutl«,nv 


SiAI-IORDMHUi: 

COI N IV COI INCIL 

I lift A I'll IS I'ilMMII |lh 
« Ill'S | % I I (III AH Y 
HR \S« l| 1 lllk VHI AN' 

IMauiieil ni W.i'wll W....d HioM.n I ih. 

l.n l Aj'l'lti ml» IIIII'I In .Iiiliihl,' •luall- 
litd Sit. i, n in ding IH iiuali- 

lliuii,.i,« .m.i i,|viri'.r mtl-iii Mn.ia' 
i l.iyu . il ihiu'l ino a. .lu ul. ns tu 

i pal ,, n ii 1 1 1 , , i 

I- 111 IJ’I ■ diljil. .in. I j|'|>'|, jll.-li Mini. 
it'al I't <><il.iJii>'.i ii. iii ili. i .mill, I il i..- 
run. i ,1111-1, ln„ .to Inn, I,'ii4,(. 

Al ■lli.Jj I .1111 1 ,1 h.' t. • 

♦ 'ii ned in il„- i , iii'ii, I ilnuii • ii In .■‘Jih 

Oklnhri. |i;ii 

'1 II I’ aiii. i ,,| ilia ('tuinir 

tl- 


i iiiii aim a im i him u iiis ru ill m< 

-rtfiili.d In 1 1|. ,n ji,u lltai,., 

••I ulifi li, r •■ •,,( .. ,li. Intel . 

Ill.l1ll.il III,', .,|ld IH,I,1 .,M| IIU l«,» 
i'i Uiili-uni rveiuinii. ,.,i,.uii ,m« I t. 
in-i '(ii,, in iim ii,j.i ,„ ,,i ,„| i,|,,,-d 

r*-CHiljl K'i,iv,U-,iii<- nf 

J'lClIill. Il ml, I II ,I| in ,1, .11.1,11- 

J* “IC iviHi in', t* >1 "i ul i„ I". I • i.fr»iu 


I lMl""l'l, 

W.l 


• >-l . I i\<»,i| hiu-rl 


STAI'TORDSat 
COUNTY COWI 

FULTAHOK fowl 
COUNTY 1IBU11 
ApnlUnit mori bt uA 
libuiliai br ibr w gR 

I. UlRAHIAN. ■'««!•» 1 

llrnnch 1 hvaii. 

Vduii aAOiJIOl M IS I 
* hi III! and qoalUlM*l«ra 
lir.idc A P. W rll.QJIi^ 
U.ii!1 pn iDdua> 

FiuikH dium J 

II, 111 nu, W 

1 ihu i Ian. VHrri TVi-j*. W- ; 
icluimd €K I’M i**“ f* 11 
l-rti) 

•r. n Pi*"- CM * “ 

< CuPid 

and Of* ,*fS2 
wiir ft" I* i, j it-, K*J 
lii.hip n * PJ'Uyjf 
id* iui"7":‘^*, 
mm :av>. hi- 


YTECHNIC 

•LIBRARIAN 

hr m Invited from 
■ lliiiim (candldfliBB 
'WiW Pin II, Final 
■Hiuyte considered). 

Ubmry, which 
Rntowl mio a nev 
fW.li rapidly expanding 
K WthJ tety to eppaat 
nvbtrluii ehhlng io 
Hi Senior level, 
ft p«t«cs In e Col- 
F'teitf ci ipecial ijb- 
pi to m Hhurtage. 

fall - tWtTWS per 
Vtftidtng 

kouso- 
h avail- 
IJWfond due. Tempo r- 

IkT 1 Senior M- 

te? Office/ 1 , Tm- 
WecAnfti Hlddt ei . 
f'ltontde rsj 3BA. 
pMe 8th November 


H,, uld Ih. sent B 


« n « ""htn u dji» <|| ihe 4p. 
oi inli iidvciMitnicm. 


librarian ^ 

Tho Board wistien to appoint a Librar,8, \ 19 < 
but busy library surging tha Board's train ng^ 
tho help ot an assistant the successful 
responsible for classification, cataloguM- 
a library bullaim und a stafl newalelter, and w 
to maintain closo liaison with other li^ a ^ ^ 
qualification Library Association Part r 

Part I with previous experience in a sfij 11 18 t 

within the range El. 194 — £t,470 accprdinfl ^ 
ence and qualiticattons. Three wee s 
contributory pension scheme. 

Applications to the Personnel Officer- Hotel ^ 
Industry Training Board, P.O. Box 18 ' 

Central Square, Wembley. Middlaaex- T 0 " 


JVHfainOF 
^HAMPTON 
^ of German 


fESSOR OF 


LONDON MUSEUM 

Assistant 

Keepers 

'I lie Miim.-ui 11, " li'jsc dulli-Liliirs 
illiist rsiic liu- ;ir,-ii.it-ni<i)ti ;mj hiv 
lory "f I ini'll >11 fri'in ili,- tiirllc’l 
him-s f" liu- pir-u-m >liiy, Ilia I 
v in’, nil'll-!, : 

A .SALS IAN / KFEFFR, Ffnl Uua’, 
lo Like i-Iijdii' ul Hie 
L'lillccil-iiis Mii'lniilnti Ihe Vic 
lurinn and Mil’s,'i|iii'ii( histury cf 
l imdon leuqil pr«pli!i; mil a ml 
diHfumvl ; 

ASSISTANT KKH‘I-:k. lint or 
Semoil Cl id 1 * (iici-iirilliiii in nge. 
iliialilL'aMuns mul evin.-rli.iicc) io 
lake dtinrue ,»f (tw c>Miime cilltv- 
Knn and Hi dL-velnp Hit eidletllisiA 
of 20ili ci-niury >tr,-.-,s : 

ASSISTANT KKtl'KR, .Second 
CIbai. fu be ri-.‘i»mslhlt inr purl of 
lilt do! lev lion llluMrjling (tie jioaI- 
mcJL-vnl liisiory of London, 
Minlmnni age— 28 fur Tlrsf Class, 
2U tut Setniid ( ‘I.aaa. 

OUAl.inr'Al IONS' : degree with 
first or second class honours, post- 
grailiiato degree, or L-quivnlutn 
iiiiBltnvailon normally required ; 
■Joialls of specific requirement* 
for each post will be supplied, 
SALARY : Assistant Keener, lit 
Clan, £2,318—13,770. Assistant 
Keeper. 2nd Class. £1.287— ll.lfb. 
Sinning unlnry niuy he above the 
minimum of ullhur scale. Non- 
contr ihu lory penstnn. 

For lull i/i-ml/i un, I ,m wplteailoii 
foi m. ii rin- io iliv C It’ll. MKl’ICi: 
COMMISSION. AhiHWt Link, 
Ba'iHU'lokf. Hums, or telephone 
Hn»l nit Make 2V222, e.vt J00, or Lon . 
«(,»« QI-134 M64 (24 tmiir ■* Amu. 
lour " jrrrkvi, iinoihiit 759.1/70. 
Clo\tiif! date I A November 1970. 


COLLEGE OP 

LIBRARIANSHIP 

WALES 

COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications ere Invited for ilto 
pool of College Llbrndan. on 
sonlor Lecturer/Principal 
Lecturer Grads (Burnhem 
Fuither Educalion), £2,637- 
E2 .872/C2.B02- £3.1 42 tb.'r) 

£3.507. M Is exported dial 
Rppllcnnto will l*o GinJunlos oml 
r allows of the MlN.-iiy 
As-ioUiiiion, vvlili (•• | mi M -a un ni 
Ilto «iM,Bgeii,c«l M Cullogu ot 
olher largo llbiaiy. 

Furlhot dotnlie can be obtained 
Irom tho Registrar, Colleoa ol 
Ltbrarlanshlp Wales, Llanbadarn 
Fewr, AberyBtwylh, Cerdlganahlre. 
(Tel. Absiyilwylh 3B42). 

Anyono Inintosiud is encouraged 
lo tolophcno or vlail Iho Coll ego 
Inlotmaily botoro submitting nn 
application. 

Closing dnia (or applications ; 
Monday, 30th November, 1070. 



JDON BOROUGH 
i/ISHAM 


LIBRARIAN 

ei,866'£2,36a AP4/5 

To lake clvargo of n btoneh tihioiy 
nr a depjMmetu In one of the 
major libraries and be ie»'p>m’lblc 
for Ills efficient day to Jay apci.i- 
tion uf cite branch/ department 
including cautrol of staff. 
Applicants must be CltaUeri-d 
I tbrsrianb with experience in a 
professional past. 

For application form and full 
dauils, write nr phone (01 -(<90 
4343 Eat. 37>. iiunting Ref. 121, 
Town Clerk. I.ewixhani Town Hall. 
, Catbird. S.E.6 

Closing date for applicailons 
5.11.70. 


WELSH OFFICE 

VACANCY FOR LIBRARIAN GRADE IV — CARDIFF 

Ilic Welsh Ollicc tins j vacancy for an Assistant l.ibrarian 
to take charge ol cataloguing and classification in an uxpaiid- 

tng Library. 

new po.s| following the merger of ilic Welsh Hoard 
ot Health 'Hut Welsh Office I i brunet, which contain .some 
5.1100 hooks, pamphlets, Ac., and 2(H1 periodicals. There is 
a considerable amount of rccui. Aligning work to be done, 
resulting from this merger. 

The duties will be as follows: — 

(l) I o he responsible for the entire Cataloguing and Classifi- 
cation of ihe Library. 

t2) To supervise Ihe book ordering processes, which is the 
main responsibility of an existing Clerical Officer, 

t.M To assist in manning an enquiry desk, together with other 
members oi the staff. 

There are no age limits. Candid* tes must (a) have passed one 
ot the professional examinations of the Library Association, 
viz., the Registration Examination (1963 or earlier), the Part 
M (Final) examination (1964 or subsequently), or the Posl- 
Oraduatc Professional Examination; or (b) have otherwise 
attained Associatcship of the Library Associution ; or (e) hold 
an approved degree, or diploma, in libraridDship. 

Provisional applications will be considered from candidates 
who hope shortly to obtain one of the prescribed qualifica- 
tions. 

SALARY SCALE £930 to £1,681 

Entry Bill normally be at the minimum, but a higher startir.g 
pay may be authorized for a candidate with qualifications or 
cxpcricnco considered to be of special value. 

Write for application forms to Mrs. M. J. EDWARDS, Eslab. 
I A, Welsh Office, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

Closing date lor completed application forms 14 November, 1970. 


DUDLEY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Branch 

Librarian 

AP 3/4 (El ,51 5-22,025) 

Applications are Invltod for Ihe post of Branch Librarian 
In Ihe Libraries, Museums and Arts Department. Dudley 
(population 180,000) has a wall developed library ser- 
vice as part of the Committee's policy of encouraging 
literature and Ihe arts in addition to providing a service 
to education and Industry through the madia of libraries 
and museums. 

N.J.C. conditions of service. The commencing salary 
will be determined according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Application form and further dele its from ihe Director, 
Central Library, St. James’s Road, Dudley, Worc9. 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(POST NO. 330) 

librarian's Scats (£1 ,010-El ,776) 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

(P08TNO. 574) 
Clsilcat Grads I (C420-E99S) 
Commencing salaries according 
lo qu&UflcBilans «nd oxpenenca. 
Application forme obtainable »om 
tho stall Ollicer. Portsmouth Poly- 
technic. Ravelin House. Alexondro 
Road. Portsmouth, lo os relumed 
as soon as possible, 


INSTITUTE OF 
JEWISH AFFAIRS 

requires 

Cataloguer/Assisfanl 

for bibliographical work and 
genera] cataloguing duties. 
Typing necessary. Applica- 
tions to Librarian. Institute 
of Jewish Affairs, 13*16, 
Jacob’s Well Mews, George 
Street. London, W1H JPD. 


Information 

Assistant 



'1 his is .111 excellent opportunity to deve- 
lop « career in the mpitliy cxpuntlinj* infor- 
mation field. 

We :n\.* looking for un Information 
Assist uni to join our leant engaged in pro- 
viding a comprehensive in form a lion service 
for members and Mall'. Cults id or able scope 
exists for Ilic exorcise of initiative. 

Duties will include the compilation and 
use of commercial and technical infot mil- 
lion, literature scare hex, enquiries, abstracts 
and Ilic maintenance of a microfilm datn 
bank. Our 1GL 1 903 A computer is avail- 
able for use by the Information Branch. 

If you are educated to “A” level stan- 
dard, preferably with experience or (raining 
in library or information work, and if you 
feel you will have genuine enthusiasm for 
this type of work, we would like to hear 
from you. 

Rales of pay have recently been revised 
and an nttrnclive commencing salary will 
be paid, based on qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Excellent working conditions in a plea- 
sant part of tho Surrey countryside. 

Plena? apply to: The Personnel Officer, 
Electrical Research Association, Lie eve 


Road, Leafherhead , Surrey. 
Leal her head 4151. 


Teltf/fhoiit 


jrjjs 

S-ItIs 


HAMPSHIRE 


LIBRARIAN 

Maximum Capacity Vehicle 
Basingstoke 

This post presents an opportunity fn start nnd develop 
a new scrvico by means of a maximum capacity vehicle 
holding 3,500 books to people living in comm unity groups 
on the edge of Basingstoke. The MCV. due for delivery 
shortly wfll be Ihe first 36 feet long vehicle in the County 
Libtf»ry fleet, joining the 14- rural mobile libraries which 
have been in operation for sonic yenrs. The service given 
by (ids new vehicle will therefore help to set the pattern 
for the future and the successful candidate must therefore 
be prepared for plenty of hard work with a flexible 
approach to methods. Candidates should be qualified 
professionally and should already have had some experi- 
ence of work in a public library service. 

The post is graded within the County Council’s Career 
grade which allows for progression lo A.P, IV at the 
second incremental dato after joining the County Council 
providing the person concerned is a Chartered Librarian. 
For fully qualified librarians a salary of at least £1,515 
per annum will be paid, but starting salary will be in 
accordance with previous experience and present salary. 
Further details and an application form for this post may 
be obtained from tho County Librarian, 8t North Walla, 
Winchester, Hants. Completed applications quoting 
reference MAI996/LS, should be returned lo him not 
later than 9 November, 1970. 


BRITISH 

COUNCIL 

BOOKS OFFICER INDIA 


Ossified Advertisements: 

Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 

T me following headings: 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 


Applications arc invited fur 
the above post from British 1 
graduates. The post is based 
in New Delhi and appoint- 
ment will be on contract 
uam 

Duties include liaison with 
the Indian Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the. Indian book 
jjfe .establishing and 
maintaining close relations 
with JittUUitiDiK of higher 
education • and generally 
promoting the English I**- 1 ' 


gunge Book Society low and 
priced book scheme. allowance* 

Oindidiitqs. preferably be- accompanies j 

tween the ages of 2**34, loa by 

should be uuiver.niy uradu- fl0 d - MS-- 

PUS (or have nil equivalent ▼ " - (ll fj 0 Te“*f 
qualification! imd must have 0“* pp rf 

experience of publishing pre- Vacation 
ferably with iiu educational «r post wf 
publisher: Overseas expert- Sf flff * 

encc i« desirable. ' AbmIi JZui ) 

Salary will be on the scale ?®f mc n t 65 prfjr,: 
£2*34,10 13,224 pirn f«M fSS W# ** ' 
furnished accoinmodultoB- Lon 


^ntments 


lttc & University 
Clonal 

Vacant 

****■ Wanted 



Other Categories 

Books and Prints 
Literary '' 

Typing Services 
Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 


7s. per line (Min. 14s.) Box Number 3s. Extra. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 
Theatres & Exhibitions 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED. 


.ISSUE DATE/S, 


• a line (minimum 14s*), box number 3s 
V ;Jjlsplay £5 10s, 0d; per column inch 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TQ : i 

Classified Advertisement Dept., The Times Literary Supplement, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C4 Tel. 01-236 2009 ext 290* ... 
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